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THE SECRET. 
BY FANNY LINTON 
(See Plate.) 
I can see thy heart is breaking 
Thy bright spirit’s bruised and torn 


Whilst thou here art silent waking 
Dreams of bliss and hopes that burn 


WHERE yonder cottage lifts its humble head, 
O’er-wreathed with vines, that shade and perfume shed, 
To pass the sultry heat of noontide hour, 

Two sisters met within their sylvan bower. 

One, feeling love within her heaving breast, 

W ould fain conceal the sorrow that oppressed : 

To whom her mate, with gentle, upturned look, 
Blending her care with mirth, thus fairly spoke :— 


; “Let not shadows light oppress thee ; 
Shun the secret canker, care; 
Speak thy thoughts till friendship bless thee 
And thy joys and sorrows share. 
; In thy sister’s love confiding, 
Sympathy awaits thy tears; 
No harsh words thy sorrows chiding 
No rash doubts to wake thy fears 


“ Dearest sister, why this sighing? 
Why that pensive glance of thine? 
Sure, thy heart for love is dying, 
Or true love ne’er fettered mine. ‘ 
Those bright eyes, so fond, despairing, ) 
ei! to@ true thy hapless state ; 
Tel! what thou wouldst shun declaring, 
Trusting to a secret’s fate 


“Cheer thee, then, O sister dear! 
Time shall bring thy heart relief; 
Stilled shall be each rising fear, 
Swelling now thy soul with grief 
Wings of love shal! bear him home 
From the far-off hostile shore, 
Ne’er again from thee to roam, 
His search for fame and glory o'er! 


“ Ah, fair sister, thou shouldst know 
Ali thy lips refuse to tell, 
In thy tears so brightly glow, 
I can read thy secret wel! 





SABBATH LYRICS 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 
“For Zion's sake.”—IJsalaH LXO 


A crown of giory in his guardian cafe 
He shal! rejoice above her charms as 6n¢ 
Who weds a virgin, and with raptures rare 
Regards her holy beauties as his own; 
By him redeemed and from captivity 
Set free, in his sweet service he hath taken 
Her beauty to his care. and his decree 
Shows, night and day, his treasure unforsaken 
ave 
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For Zion's sake, I will not hold my peace; 
Jerusalem’s glory will not let me rest, 

Until her righteousness, which may not cease, 
Goes forth to make the heathen wise and blest; 

She shall no more be widowed and forsaken, 
God’s self shall set a name upon her brow; 

His own delight. Hephzibah, she shall waken, 
His spouse once more, with happiest overflow. 








THE GENTLE WARNING. 


BY ANNA WILMOT. 


(See Plate.) 


‘Do not accept the offer, Florence,’’ said her 
triend, Carlotti. 

A shade of disappointment went over the face 
of the fair girl, who had just communicated the 
pleasing fact that she had received an offer of 
marriage. 

* You cannot be happy as the wife of Herman 
Leland,’’ added Carlotti. 

** How little do you know this heart, 
the fond girl. 

‘*It is because I know it so well, that I say 
whatIdo. If your love be poured out for Herman 
Leland, Florence, it will be as water on the 
desert sand.”’ 

‘* Why do you affirm this, Carlotti ?’’ 

‘“A woman can truly love only the moral 
virtue of her husband.’’ 

“IT do not clearly understand you.’ 

“Tt is only genuine goodness of heart that 
conjoins in marriage.’’ 

** Well?’’ 

‘* Just so far as selfish and evil affections find a 
place in the mind of either the husband or wife, 
will be the ratio of unhappiness in the marriage 
state. If there be any truth in morals, or in the 
doctrine of affinities, be assured that this is so. 
It is neither intellectual attainments, nor personal 
attractions, that make happiness in marriage. 
Far, very far from it. All depends upon the 
quality of the affections. If these be good, hap- 
piness will come as a natural consequence; but if 
they be evil, misery will inevitably follow so close 
a union.’’ 

‘*Then you affirm that Mr. Leland is an evil- 
minded man ?”’ 

‘* Neither of us know him well enough to say 
this positively, Florence. Judging from what 
little I have seen, I should call him a selfish man ; 
and no selfish man can be a good man ; for selfish- 
ness is the basis of all evil.’’ 

“T am afraid you are prejudiced against him, 
Carlotti.’’ 

‘If | have had any prejudices in the matter, 
Florence, they have been in his favor. Well- 
educated, refined in his manners, and variously 
accomplished, he creates, on nearly all minds, a 
favorable impression. Such an impression did I 
at first feel. But the closer I drew near to him, 
the less satisfied did I feel with my first judgment. 
On at least two occasions, I have heard him speak 
lightly of religion.”’ 

‘ Of mere cant and sectarianism, perhaps,” 


” 


returned 


’ 
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‘*No; he once spoke lightly of a mother, for 
making it a point to require all her children to 
repeat their prayers before going to bed. On 
another occasion, he alluded to one of the sacra- 
ments of the church in a way that produced an 
inward shudder. From that time, I have looked 
at him with eyes from which the scales have been 
removed ; and the more I seek to penetrate be- 
neath the surface of his character, the more do I 
see that repels me. Florence, dear, let me urge 
you, as one who tenderly loves you, and earnestly 
desires to see you happy, to weigh the matter well 
ere you assent to this proposal.”’ 

** I’m afraid, Carlotti,’’ said Florence, in reply 
to this, ‘‘ that you have let small causes influence 
your feelings towards Mr. Leland. We all speak 
lightly, at times, even on subjects regarded as 
sacred; not because we despise them, but from 
casual thoughtlessness. It was, no doubt, so with 
Mr. Leland on the occasions to which you refer.”’ 

‘* We are rarely mistaken, Florence,’’ replied 
Carlotti, ‘‘ as to the real sentiment involved in the 
words used by those with whom we converse. 
Words are the expressions of thoughts, and these 
the form of affections. What a man really feels 
in reference to any subject, will generally appear 
in the tones of his voice, no matte? whether he 
speak lightly or seriously. Depend upon it, this 
is so. It was the manner in which Leland spoke 
that satisfied me as to his real feelings, more than 
the language he used. Judging him in this way, 
I am well convinced that, in his heart, he de- 
spises religion; and no man who does this, can 
possibly make a right-minded woman happy.”’ 

The gentle warning of Carlotti was not wholly 
lost on Florence. She had great confidence in 
the judgment of her friend, and did not feel that 
it would be right to wholly disregard her admo- 
nitions. 

‘* What answer can I make ?”’ said she, draw- 
ing a long sigh. “‘ He urges an early response to 
his suit.”’ 

** Duty to yourself, Florence, demands a time 
for consideration. Marriage is a thingof too vital 
moment to be decided upon hurriedly. Say to 
him, in reply, that his offer is unexpected, and 
that you cannot give an immediate answer, but 
will do so at the earliest possible moment.”’ 

“*So cold a response may offend him.”’ 

“If it does, then he will exhibit a weakness 
of character unfitting him to become the husband 
of a sensible woman. If he be really attracted by 
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your good qualities, he will esteem you the more 
for this act of prudence. He will understand that 
you set a high regard upon the marriage relation, 
and do not mean to enter into it unless you know 
well the person to whom you commit your happi- 
ness in this world, and, in all probability, the 
next.”” 

‘A coldly calculating spirit, Carlotti, that 
nicely weighs and balances the merits and defects 
of one beloved, is, in my view, hardly consonant 
with true happinessin marriage. All have defects 
of character. All are born with evil inclinations 
of one kind or another. 
in the object of affection. 


Love seeks only for good 

Affinities of this kind 
are almost spontaneous in their birth. We love 
more from impulse than from any clear apprecia- 
tion of character—perceiving good qualities by a 
kind of instinct, rather than searching for them.’’ 

‘*A doctrine, Florence,’’ said Carlotti, ‘‘ that 
has produced untold misery in the married life. 
As I said at first, it is only the moral virtue of her 
husband that a woman can love—it is only this, 
as a uniting principle, that can make two married 
partners one. 
themselves in words and actions, and, by a close 
observance of these latter, we may determine the 
nature of the former. We cannot perceive them 
with sufficient clearness to arrive at a sound judg- 


The qualities of all minds express 


ment: the only safe method is to determine the 
character of the tree by itstruits. ‘Take sufficient 
time to arrive at a knowledge of Mr. Leland’s 
character by observation, and then you can accept 
or reject him under the fullest assurance that you 
are acting wisely.’’ 

‘Perhaps you are right,’’ murmured Florence. 
**T will weigh carefully what you have said.’ 

And she did so. 
of Mr. Leland, he received a reply from Florence, 
asking a short time for reflection. 

When Florence next met the young man, there 
was, as a natural consequence, some slight embar- 
On separating, Florence 
experienced a certain unfavorable impression to- 


Much to the disappointment 


rassment on both sides. 


wards him; although she could not trace it to 
anything he had said or done. At their next 
meeting, Leland’s reserve had disappeared ; and 
he exhibited a better flow of spirits. 
more off of his guard than usual, and said a good 
many things that rather surprised Florence. 
Impatient of delay, Leland again pressed his 
suit; but Florence was farther than ever from 
being ready to give an answer. She was not 
prepared to reject him; and, as little prepared 
to give a favorable answer. Her request to be 
allowed further time for consideration wounded 
his pride; and, acting under its influence, he 
determined to have his revenge on her by suing 
tor the hand of another maiden, and bearing her 
to the altar while she was hesitating over the offer 
he had made. With this purpose in view, he 
penned a kind and polite note, approving her 
deliberation. and desiring her to take the fullest 
time for reflection: ‘* Marriage,”’ said he, in this 
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note, ‘‘is too serious a matter to be decided upon 
hastily. 
make it should be well satisfied that there exists a 


It is a life-union, and the parties who 
mutual fitness for each other.”’ 

Two days passed after Florence received this 
She then 
called upon her in order to have further conversa- 


note, before seeing her friend Carlotti. 


tion on the subject of the proposal she had received. 
The ienor of this note had produced a favorable 
change in her feelings, and she felt strongly dis- 
posed to make a speedy termination of the debate 
in her mind, by accepting her attractive suitor. 

‘* Are you not well?’’ was her first remark on 
seeing Carlotti; for her friend looked pale and 
troubled. 

‘* Not very well, dear,’’ replied Carlotti, mak- 
ing an effort to assume a cheerful aspect. 

The mind of Florence was too intent onthe one 
interesting subject that occupied it, to linger long 
on any other theme. But a short time elapsed 
before she said, with a warmer glow on her 
cheeks, 

‘*T believe I have made up my mind, Carlotti.’’ 

* About what ?”’ 

** The offer of Mr. Leland.’’ 

“* Well, what is yourdecision?’’ Carlotti held 
her breath for an answer. 

**T will accept him.’ 

Without replying, Carlotti arose, and going to 
a drawer, took therefrom a letter addressed to 
herself, and handing it to Florence, said— 

‘** Read that.”’ 

There was something ominous in the manner 
of Carlotti, which caused Florence to become 
agitated. Her hands trembled as she unfolded 
the letter. It bore the date of the day previous, 
and read thus :— 


‘My Dear Cartortti: From the first moment 
I saw you, I felt that you were the one destined 
Your image has 
been present to me, sleeping or waking, ever 


to make me happy or miserable. 
since. I canturn in no way that it is not before 
me. The ofiener I have met you, the more have 
I been charmed by the gentleness, the sweetness, 
the purity and excellence of your character. With 
you to walk through life by my side, I feel that 
my feet would tread a flowery way ; but if heaven 
have not this blessing in store for me, I shall be, 
of all men, most miserable. My heart is too full 
to write more. And have I not said enough ? 
Love speaks in brief but eloquent language. Dear 
young lady, let me hear from you speedily. I 
shall be wretched until I know your decision. 
Heaven give my suit a favorable issue! 
‘* Yours, devotedly, 
‘* Herman Levanp.”’ 

A deadly paleness overspread the countenance 
of Florence as the letter dropped from her hands ; 
and she leaned back against her friend to prevent 
falling to the floor. But, in a little while, she 
recovered herself. 
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‘* And this to you ?’’ said she, with a quivering 
lip, as she gazed earnestly into the face of her 
triend. 

‘* Yes, Florence, that to me.’’ 

**Can I trust my own senses? Is there not 
some illusion? Let me look at it again.’’ 

And Florence stooped for the letter, and fixed 
her eyes upon it once more. ‘The language was 
plain, and the handwriting she knew too well. 

“* False-hearted !’? she murmured, in a low 
and mournful voice, covering her face and sobbing. 

“* Yes, Florence,”’ said her friend, “‘ he is false- 
hearted. How thankful am I that you have 
escaped? Evidently, in revenge for your prudent 
deliberation, he bas sought an alliance with an- 
other. Had that other one accepted his heartless 
proposal, he would have met your favorable 
answer to his suit with insult.’’ 

For a long time, Florence wept on the bosom 

of her friend. Then her feelings grew calmer, 
and her mind became clear. 
“What an escape !’’ fell from her lips, as she 
raised her head and turned her siill pale face 
towards Carlotti. ‘‘ Thanks, my wiser friend, for 
your timely, yet gentle warning. 
deeper than mine.’’ 

** Yes—yes; you have made an escape !"’ said 
Carlotti. ‘* With such a man, your life could only 
have been wretched.”’ 

“Have you answered his letter ?’’ asked Flo- 


Your eyes saw 


rence. 

** Not yet. 
we will, on the same sheet of paper, and under 
the same envelop, each decline the honor of an 
alliance. Such deserves, and we 
ought to give it.’’ 

And such a rebuke they gave. 

A few months later, and Leland led to the altar 
a young lady reputed to be an heiress. 

A year afterwards, just on the eve of Florence’s 


But, if you are inclined to do so, 


a rebuke he 


marriage toa gentleman in every way worthy io 
take her happiness in his keeping. she sat alone 
with her fast friend Carloiti. They were con- 
versing of the bright future. 

‘* And for all this joy in store for me, Carlotti,’’ 
said Florence, leaning towards her friend and lay- 
ing her hand affectionately on her cheek, ‘‘ 1 am 
indebted to you.”’ 

“To me? How to me, dear ?’’ asked Carlotti. 

‘* You saved me from an alliance with Leland. 
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Oh, into what an abyss of wretchedness would I 
have fallen! I heard to-day that, after cruelly 
abusing poor Agnes in Charleston, where they 
removed, he finally abandoned her. Can it be 
true ?”’ 

‘*Ttis, I believe, too true. Agnes came back 
to her friends last week, bringing with her a babe. 
I have not seen her; but those who have, tell me 
that her story of suffering makes the heart ache. 
She looks ten years older.’’ 

‘* Ah me!”’ sighed Florence. ‘‘ Marriage—how 
much it involves! Even now, as I stand at its 
threshold, with so much that looks bright in the 
future, I tremble. Of Edward’s excellent cha- 
racter and goodness of heart, all bear testimony. 
He is everything I could wish; but will I make 
him happy ?”’ 

** Not all you could wish,’’ said Carlotti, seri- 
‘*None are perfection here; and you 
must not expect this. You will find, in your 
husband's character, faults. Anticipate this; but 
let the anticipation prepare you to bear with, 
rather than be hurt when they appear; and do 
It is said, by 


a certain deeply seeing writer on spiritual themes, 


ously. 


not seek too soon to correct them. 


that waen the angels come to try one, they ex- 
plore his mind only to find the good therein, that 
they may excite it to activity. Be, then, your 
husband's angel; explore his mind for the good 
it contains, and seek to develop and strengthen it. 
Looking intently at what is good in him, you will 
not be likely to see faults looming up, and as:um- 
ing a magnitude beyond their real dimensions, 
But when faults appear, as they assuredly will, 
compare them with your own, and, as you would 
have him exercise forbearance towards you, do 
you exercise forbearance towards him. Be wise 
in your love, my friend. Wisdom and love are 
married partners. If you separate them, neither 
is a safe guide. But if you keep them united, 
like a rower who pulls both oars, you will glide 
swiftly forward in a smooth sea.”’ 

Florence bent her head as she listened, and 
every word of her friend made its impression. 
Long after were they remembered and acted upon, 
and they saved her from hours of pain. Florence 
is a happy wite; but how near did she come to 
making shipwreck of her love freighted heart! 
There are times when, in thinking of it, she 
trembles. 





TO IANTHE. 


Let genius get its guerdon—fame, 
And misers heap up gold on gold ; 
Let valor win itself a name, 
ln power heur its praises told: 


Let pleasure’s idle, empty throng, 
On fresh enjoyments madly seize; 
Could [ but call Ianthe mine, 
I'd change my jot for none of these. 











ALDEN’S ROCK. 


BY W 


I oFTEN go out, on a summer afternoon, to 
the Cape; and ! love to stand alone there, 
and watch the playful or angry moving of the 
waves, as they roll or dash upon the hoary rocks. 
There is eloquent meaning and music there, 
which I find nowhere else. The voices of the 
waves are infinite. ‘They come from every shore 
under heaven, and they have tales of them all to 
whisper in the attentive ear. I always loved the 
sea, as the vital element of my earliest and best 
fancies; and, from a very child, could say, with 


3yron— 


“There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea— and music in its roar.” 


““The Cape’’ is about two hours’ ride from 
P——. It juts far out into the sea, and is ter- 
minated by a rude bluff of seamed and weather- 
beaten crags, on the top of which stood, formerly, 
a well-known tower, called the monument, erect- 
ed as a landmark and guide for mariners. Stand- 
ing on this bluff, I have often been moved by 
deep and sometimes unutterable thoughts, as I 
gazed, with admiring awe and delight, upen the 
ever-varying waters, now fretfully dashing, and 
spending themselves in fruitless rage and foam 
upon the unmoved rocks; and now gliding with 
the silent step of a spirit, along the fretted 
arches and rude lanes which nature had every- 
where cut or scooped in the everlasting ada 
mant. There is scarce a cave or a sinus in all 
that region, that has not its appropriate spirit to 
preside over it, and its interminable chain of as- 
sociations, to people it with new thoughts at 
every repeated visit. 

It was one of those calm, bright afternoons in 
August, when everything in nature seems will- 
ing to rest, that I took my accustomed stand 
near the old tower, to indulge in my favorite 
revery upon the great mirror of heaven, which 
was spread out before me. Aa far as the eye 
could reach, not a ripple moved on its surface. 
There was one even, gentle motion from beneath 
—as it were, from the inward breathing of the 
heart of ocean—producing long, beautiful, silvery 
undulations, and now and then lifting a soft wave, 
sparkling with kisses of light, upon the quiet 
shore it was laving. Never was there a more 
perfect picture of nature asleep, and dreaming. 
And through that mysterious sympathy of the 
inward man, which takes the hue and impress of 
everything around, it had a wondrous power ‘o 
soothe and tranquilize the spirits. I had yielded 


CUTTER. 


myself, without reserve, to its influence, and 
was already wrapt in airy vision, imagining to 
myself the various journeyings of the waves, as 
they crept softly up, as it were, to spend their 
last breath in kissing the shore at my feet, when 
a weak, broken veice, at my side, saying, “It is 
not always calm!’’ startled my attention, and 
called me back to the world of sense. 

I turned, and was struck with the appearance 
of an aged man standing near me. He was one 
who had evidently possessed a tall, noble, and 
vigorous frame; but extreme age, infirmity, and 
care had almost bent it to theearth. His head— 
on which a few straggling white locks remained, 
like the almost withered oaks that survive the 
forest on the brow of an aged hill—was of the 
finest mould; and his eye had yet a trace of the 
fire that had once kindled it, though it was faint 
and flickering, like the torch expiring in its 
socket. 

“Tt is not always calm,”’ 
beautiful waves are as deceitful 
bright; and often when they smile most sweetly, 
they threaten the nearest danger. It is just so 
with everything fair on earth. ‘They look beau- 
tiful, only to beguile and ensnare us; and, when 
we least expect it, they change and look terrible, 
and roar upon us in anger.’’ 

Upon this, he paused, and looked thoughtful, 
as if deeply revolving some great subject in his 
I felt an emotion of respect, almost 


** these 
as they are 


said he; 


mind. 
amounting to reverence, from my first glance at 
his figure, which was greatly heightened by the 
manner in which he uttered these sentences; 
and, though not slightly gifted in the character- 
istic inquisitiveness of my countrymen, I dared 
not disturb his thoughts by any question. I 
therefore looked on him in sileace, inwardly 
wondering at the different associations awakened 
in our minds by the same object, and asking my- 
self if, in this case, it was anything more than 
the natural difference between age and youth. 
He, on whom the changes of time had done their 
work, who had no hopes before him but those 
beyond the grave, could see nothing but deceit 
and ruin in the smile of the bright, slumbering 
waters; while I, buoyant with the hope and de- 
sire of youth, could read nothing in those smiles 
but joy and promise, and could almost hear, in 
the whisper of every little undulation that came 
up from the placid depths, a soft tale of the 
bright, green islands and the fairy shores they 
had visited abroad. 

“‘ Deceitful smiles,’ 


at length interrupted the 
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old man again, as if dwelling upon the same 
feature that had caught my attention, but with 
a widely different train of thought; “‘ deceitful 
smiles! those bright waters cover many a fair 
and noble sleeper, and they are never the less 
bright for the wrecks and ruin they hide. I have 
known them from my youth, and they have al- 
ways deceived me.”’ 

“It is strange,’’ I replied, “‘that so calm and 
placid a scene as this should awaken any other 
than calm and delightful emotions. I have been 
admiring these very waves, in their quiet, voice- 
less slumbers, and thinking how beautifully they 
reflected the image of the pure sky above us, 
and how faithfully they bear to us their rich and 
various embassies from every happy shore under 
heaven.’’ 

‘*T wish not to darken your visions,’’ replied 
my venerable companion, ‘ but there are already 
signs of agathering storm on these waters, though 
they lie so quietly and smile so sweetly now; 
and you shall soon see them transformed from a 
mirror of heaven to angry, yawning gulfs, the 
image and semblance of hell. I have seen them 
in all their changes, and time and observation 
have taught me their meaning. I have seen the 
whole surface, even to the utmost horizon, 
smooth as a sea of polished glass; and, in one 
short hour, have seen it breaking, and dashing, 
and foaming with terrific violence and rage. See, 
now, yonder toward the east, that broad, heavy, 
widening swell, which, without breaking the sur- 
face, seems to grow, and groan, and heave, as if 
some huge leviathan of the deeps were endeavor- 
ing to lift them bodily to the skies. Each heave 
is mightier than the last, and every swell is 
higher and broader than those you first saw. 
There! the sea has broke! Look you; that small 
crest of white foam that bristles the broken wave, 
is the forerunner of evil, the first spitting of the 
storm. See how they begin to dash and break 
out THERE! And, hark! hear you the distant 
moaning of the east wind, as it comes growling up 
from the sea? Already that smooth surface which 
you were just now admiring so enthusiastically, 
is dark and ruffled; its deep bosom is agitated 
and warring. Ah! there will be woe to-night, 
and for many a night after, for the poor home- 
ward-bound mariner! See, now, with how much 
of the seeming spirit of hell those breakers, 
yonder, are lashing themselves into a storm of 
rage. Deceitful waters! they have made me 
childless, houseless, and, saving the poor wither- 
ed relic you see before you, nameless in the 
world.”’ 

Choked with emotion, yet without shedding a 
tear—their fountains seemed to have been long 
dried up—the old man stopped. I had felt no 
disposition to interrupt him; but, following his 
experienced eye and finger, had seen these al- 
most magical changes take place as he spoke ; 
and, but for the strong emotion which the gather- 
ing storm awakened in him, could almost have 
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regarded him as the prophet that bade it rise. 
The sea was now swelling and dashing angrily 
on every side; the wind roared and bellowed, 
and grew louder and fiercer every moment. The 
clouds came darkly up from the sea, and gather- 
ed in dense, black masses on the face of the 
sky. And, far out, where the portentous swell- 
ing of the waters was first seen, the horrid 
breakers were now spending their utmost wrath, 
tossing the useless foam angrily upwards, as if 
the pent spirit of storms were venting his long- 
suppressed malice, in impotent imprecations, 
against the throne of Him “who stilleth the 
raging of the sea, the noise of the tumult of the 
waters.”’ 

“You have been long read, my good father, in 
the mysterious signs of these awful changes, and 
have, doubtless, learned many a lesson from 
them, which would be usefully studied by such 
as are now beginning the voyage you have so 
nearly completed.”’ 

“Alas! yes; many a mournful lesson have 
they taught me. That sunken rock yonder, over 
which we first saw the heaving waters swell, and 
where they are now so furiously contending, is 
always a lesson to me—a dreadful lesson of the 
uncertainty of all earthly things. Though read 
every day, the impression it first made is never 
weakened. Six-and-thirty years have not ob- 
literated one stroke, nor caused one line of it to 
fade from my memory.”’ 

“It was a bitter lesson, I fear, that left such 
vivid and enduring impressions; for all things 
fair and bright, the experienced tell us, are not 
only transitory, like the flowers, in their exist- 
ence, but, like them, fade soon from the me- 
mory.”’ 

“* Yes, everything bright and happy, that ever 
shone upon my path, has utterly withered and 
fled before the blighting influence of memories 
connected with that fatal rock. There are storm 
and tempest, desolation and death in its very 
name.”’ 

My interest in the venerable old man grew 
every moment deeper and stronger, as the long- 
suppressed emotions of grief within him gra- 
dually fanned the smouldering embers ef his 
desolated affections into a flame of impassioned 
sorrow. He was agitated, and almost convulsed 
with the powerful throes of disturbed recollec- 
tions. All my kindly sympathies were awaken- 
ed to soothe and console him. But there seemed 
to be a deep and inexhaustible spring of incon- 
solable grief in the heart, which, having now 
burst its barrier of reserve, it was impossible to 
resist or restrain. I therefore waited in silence 
the first burst of feeling, and then, believing that 
the surest solace for the diseased memories of 
old age, is the liberty of 


« ___. telling o'er and o’er the tale of woe,” 


I led him gradually on to relate the story of his 
griefs. 
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ALDEN’S 


’ 


“Six and-thirty years ago,’’ said he, ‘“‘I was 
a husband, a father, and an uncle; and in each 
of these relations, counted myself the happiest 
of men. My wife was all that the purest imagi- 
nation conceives as implied in that most sacred 
of names. All that is engaging and promising 
in a son, or noble in a vigorous youth now ma- 
tured into manhood, was blended in the person 
and character of my Henry. Ellen was a lovely 
and beautiful orphan, the only daughter of a 
younger brother. She had lived, from her child- 
hood, in my family, and had been to us, in all 
respects, in the place of a daughter. And, to 
add to our already full measure of happiness, she 
was soon to become more entirely and for ever 
ours, by marrying with our own Henry. 

“‘Henry had been many years absent in one of 
the West India Islands, where he had early 
established himself in a lucrative business, from 
which he had now realized a handsome fortune. 
The mass of it was already invested here. He 
had freighted a ship with the remainder; and, 
full of high and cheering expectations, was re- 
turning to the enjoyments of domestic life, 
among the scenes of his childhood, and in the 
home of his fathers. 

‘‘The time for expecting his arrival came at 
length, and our house resounded with the bustle 
of joyful preparation. All hearts were 
gay, and all faces bright. The return and the 
wedding were like familiar watch-words, re- 
peated and echoed from morning till night. 

“At last, one sultry afternoon—oh! I shall 
never forget that day; this very day is its 
mournful anniversary—it was announced that a 
ship was dimly seen looming up in the horizon. 
Presently, the concerted signals were exchanged. 
We hurried out, and took our station upon these 
rocks, to watch her approach, and to bless her 
with our eyes, as she bore her rich treasures 
every moment nearer and nearer. But in that 
still and sluggish sultry air, and to our eager 
expectation, she seemed scarcely to move. Each 
moment seemed an hour, as we watched her, and 
prayed for a breeze to waft her swiftly along. 

“The sun went down, ard the ship was still 
far out, suspended between heaven and earth, 
and chained, as it were, in the distance, as if to 
tantalize our too fond hope with the sight of 
what we were never to enjoy. In the mean 
time, these very portents of a coming storm, 
which we have just seen gathering with such 
fearful rapidity, began to alarm our apprehen- 
sions. There was first the broad, heavy, la- 
borious swell, as if the beautiful calm were an 
incubus which ocean was struggling to throw 
off; then the hurried rush of the little waves to 
the shore, as if affrighted at the tumult beneath; 
then the white crest upon the top of ten thousand 
waves, and the angry, useless dash of the spite- 
ful breakers upon the great, sunken, and fast- 
anchored rock; and then the rushing and roar- 
ing of the maddened billows, like myriads of 


and song 
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infuriated demons. Heaven and earth seemed 
to conspire to make the scene more fearful than 
the imagination could conceive. The ship—the 
object of all our thoughts and all our cares—was 
tossed like a chip on the contending billows, and 
seemed every moment about to be swallowed 
up. Still she drove on before the blast, under 
bare poles, and wholly unmindful of her helm, 
the mere plaything of the storm. With a bitter 
sense of despair in our hearts, we soon perceived 
that her course was bearing her directly on to 
that fearful rock; and full well we knew that, if 
she did not speedily answer to the desperate 
struggle of the helmsman, she must, in a few 
moments, be dashed in a thousand pieces. Those 
moments of agonizing suspense were soon past; 
and with one tremendous crash, the noble ship 
was suddenly arrested in her course, sallied, and 
went down, with all her goodly freight of hopes 
and treasures, before our eyes.”’ 

The effort which the old man had made to 
keep down his struggling emotions, while he 
described the scene that produced them, was too 
much for him. With a deep, convulsive sob, he 
swooned in my arms. ‘Throwing all my power 
of exertion into stentorian shout, which 
seemed to be wholly lost in the fierce contest of 


one 


the elements around me, I succeeded in calling 
to my assistance a man who was hurrying by; 
and we bore the old man, in a state of perfect 
We had scarcely 
began to fall in 


insensibility, to his cottage. 
arrived there, when the rain 
torrents. The storm increased fearfully in vio- 
lence; and it seemed as if the rock on which the 
house was built, would be torn from its founda- 
tions and shivered in the blast. A long, an 
almost eternal hour, the old man lay in the 
swoon, insensible to every effort to recall him 
And yet, though unconscious of everything else, 
he seemed all the while to know, and be affected 
by, the bitter war of the raging elements with- 
out. The spell of the storm was on him, and 
that alone had power to hold or to rouse him. 
There was an occasional escape from his lips of 
something like the names of ‘“‘Henry’’ and 
‘*Ellen,’’ and still deeper and more spirit-like 
of ‘‘ Mary;”’ and frequent shudderings and sob- 
bings, as the storm broke, with some new out- 
burst of fury, around us, or died fitfully away 
into a sullen murmur of unsatisfied exhaustion. 
At length, with a groan, as from the very 
depths of the grave, he awoke. ‘‘ Where? 
what? Henry?’’ he whispered, in broken ac- 
cents, gazing with fearful bewildermem at me 
‘* Henry—God be praised—how did you escape ? 
Where is Ellen?’’ ‘Then, shading his eyes 
with his hand, as a fearful flash of lightning re- 
vealed, with the distinctness of noonday, every 
object in the room, and brought back, with the 
sight of those familiar things, the broken links 
of association and memory, and restored him to 
the consciousness of his utter desolation, he 
added, faintly, ‘‘ No— lost — all lost —alone— 
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alone—a-l-n—.’’ The last syllable died away 
in a scarcely audible groan, so deep within, that 
it seemed like the palpable sundering of soul 
and body, rather than the echo of a living sorrow. 

From this, which we thought the soul’s last 


struggle for release, he aroused, in the course of 


half an hour, as from a quiet dream, to a state 
of perfect consciousness. I watched by his side 
till morning, when he was able to rise ; and, as 
I had been so singularly introduced to the story 
of his overwhelming griefs, he readily unfolded 
to me the few remaining incidents, that went to 
finish the picture of a desolated house and a 
broken heart. 

Ellen, during all that dreadful night, had 
watched upon the shore, flitting from rock to 
rock, and crag to crag; hearing, in every pause 
of the storm, the moans of dying men; and see- 
ing, with every flash, their bitter struggles with 
the waves. Often she imagined that she heard 
her own name faintly whispered amid the howl- 
ings of the storm, and saw the hand of Henry 
stretched imploringly up from the sea, and al- 
most within her grasp. Several times, she was 
taken, by force, to the house, drenched to the 
skin in the cold rain, and shivering in every 
limb, while a raging fever was consuming her 
within; but, with the preternatural strength of 
a maniac, she would rush out again to the shore, 
and try anew, from every jutting angle of the 
rock, and every beetling crag, to catch a glimpse 
of her soul's idol. Sustained by the more than 
mortal energy of her deep affection, she was ex- 
posed, through all that dreadful night, to the 
pitiless peltings of a storm, which, even on that 
terrible coast, is, to this day, remembered and 
registered as one of peculiar severity. 

The morning came, but the storm abated not. 
All that day, and the succeeding night, it seemed 
as if the seven vials of wrath had all been poured 
out at once upon the sea, and as if the impreg- 
nable battlements of that iron-bound shore would 
give way before the uncurbed fury of its might. 
The morning dissipated the last vestige of hope. 
Not a relic remained of the ship, nor a vestige 
of any one of that gay company, who, but the 
morning before, had hailed so joyously from her 
deck the distant mountains of New Hampshire, 
the first landmark of home; and, for hours after, 
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continued, without a suspicion of danger, to in- 
crease the excitement and joy of return, as point 
after point, and headland after headland, loomed 
up in the distance, and told with what sure, 
though gentle progress, they were nearing the 
desired haven. 


“No mark the proud seas keep, 
To tell where he that wept may pause again to weep.” 


They had remorselessly swallowed up the 
whole; and a hundred other wrecks, as precious 
to other hearts, and as fearfully desolating to 
other hearths, had gone down to the same insa- 
tiable burial. 

That fearful storm, and that more fearful 
shock, were too much for the frail form of Ellen 
Stanwood. She withered away as in a moment, 
like a flower at the same instant struck with 
frost and seathed with lightning. In less than a 
month, and before the traces of the storm which 
had smitten her had passed from the forest and 
the shore, she had gone to meet her betrothed in 
that bright sphere, where, though they are nei- 
ther married nor given in marriage, there is no 
parting, no death for ever, and where there is 
“‘no more sea.’’ At her own earnest request, 
she was buried on the beach, as near as possible 
to low-water mark, that, to use her own expres- 
sion, “if she might not share the grave of Henry, 
she might rest under the same cold covering, till 
the sea should give up its dead.”’ 

The mother of Henry, though her grief was 
more calm and less passionate than Ellen's, was 
smitten by the same fata! shaft, and soon follow- 
ed her to the grave, leaving the poor, desolated, 
widowed father, robbed of all his treasures and 
all his hopes out of heaven, to travel on, alone 
and unsupported, a long and weary pilgrimage, 
to a gray old age of sorrow—all behind him, 
darkness, and desolation, and blight; but before 
and above, a blessed and glorious hope of an in- 
separable reunion in the skies. 

Many a sad record has since been made of 
disaster and death upon that sunken rock; but 
it was this, that whelmed the manly form and 
desolated the house of Henry Alden, that gave it 
the name it bears. 
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SONNET.—WINTER 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Lo! in his storm-borne car, riding sublime, 
Stern Winter comes, to chil! the hearts of all: 
His giant arm bears from the Polar clime, 
An avalanche of snows. His carnival 


He holds, where wild, tempestuous darkness reigns; 
He breathes, and icy fetters bind the seas: 
He showers his frost like ashes o’er the plains; 


5 


< 


Shrouding in icicles the leafless trees; 
His temple is where raging storms invade ; 

Where whirlwind rushes from his icy eaves; 
His throne is on the roaring waters made, 

Where demon Danger madly rules the waves— 
Then death's sad winter comes—man wakes no more, 
Till the loud trump of God telis—* Time is o'er!” 
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MRS. JOSEPH C. 


AUTHOR OF ‘ 


IF natior 


amid which they dwell, it is not singular that 


s assimilate in character to the scenes 
individuals should occasionally bear the same 
resemblance to the place of their nativity. 

The lofty banks of the Hudson are a fitting 
home for genius; and many of our finest poets 
have derived their inspiration from the pure 
mountain air that sweeps over the Palisades, to 
fevered brows of the denizens of the 


ysphere, Mrs. N1 


her love of the beautiful; for the 


cool the 


metropolis. ‘To such an atm 


may owe 


romantic little city of Hudson was her early 


home; and i rrobable that she may have 


derived the energy that ported her through 


nas su] 


many trials, from a subsequent dwelling upon the 


I rd r soli of the 





granite State. Her education 
was fin 


such early intellectual promise as distinguished 


ished in New Hampshire, where she gave 


her from those by whom she was surrounded. 
hour, her school girl companions 
their 
merry band to try her powers, by giving to the 


In a sportive 
challenged the intellectual champion of 
world some of those compositions Ww hich had long 
of her cla The challenge was 
ind a tale of 


been the pride 





New England village life 
h C. Neal, 


, 
I 
tablished the ‘* Saturday Gazette 


} 
accepted 


lorw ard d at once to Jose who | id 
then just es 


What w 


may be learned from the following extract from 


= 


as the reception of this juvenile ef 


il of the lamented author of the ‘‘ Char- 


editor 


coal Sketches who was then entirely unac- 
quainted with his fair correspondent :— 
“Taking it for granted that our literary depart- 


ment for t week will receive an 


| be mistaken—m mistaken, 





perusal, we s| 
ladies—for to your peculiar appreciation of the 
graceful and refined we appeal, particularly in 
he present instance—if the reader does not agree 
with us in our estimate of the merits of the 


al sketch, 


charming origi published in our pre- 
sent number, from the pen of Miss Alice G. Lee. 

““*No offence to the general, or any man of 
quality,’ as Cassio has it; but though second to 
none in our admiration of ‘Fanny Forrester,’ it 
would be injustice not to say, that ‘The First 
Declaration’ will compare, without injury, to any 
production of the kind that has of late adorned 
our periodical literature. How it may affect others 
we cannot tell; but it is to vs like moonlight on 
the flowers when weary day is done, or like 
music on the waters, to meet with a sketch so 


replete with playfulness, yet so delicately marked 


THE GOSSIPS OF RIVERTOWN,.” ETC 


NEAL, 


Erc 


Plate.) 


with Cole ridge Ss ‘instinct ol ladyhood.’ There 
is genius, too. and originality, in its naivelte—a 
nice and feminine perception of the beautiful, with 
an ability to portray it, which cannot fail of i's 
~ thus exercise at 


purpose whenever it 


The flattering opinion here expressed was sub- 


sequently exchanged for a deep and warm regard. 


After a year’s correspondence, Mr. Neal discover 





ed, accidentally, that the ym de plume, ** A 
Lee,’’ had been assumed by a young lady—™M 
Emily Bradley—now returned to her old home ia 
Hudson. He Immediately sought her acqua 
ance, and in December of 1846, this wild 1 

ain flower was transplante »the city. Th i 
not prove uncongenilal soll—ior the orname 

the parterre are olten the cuifivated cniiat 
forest and field. The fostering hand w 

soon removed, and in July, 1°47, Alice Neal w 


] 


a widow at nineteen. Her respect to the memory 


of her husband was shown by her courageous de- 
und the still 


cision to assume h 8S « ditoria! qauwiies; 


dearer one of soothing the declining years of his 


childless mother, to whom she has said, like Ruth 
to Naomi, ‘“‘T will never leave thee nor fors 
thee.’’ 





It is almost impo e to form an impar 
judgment of the w1 of a whose situation 
alone is sufficient to inspire t warmest intere 
Her personal appeara too ited 
the judgmer pe y attra e. Wh 
her slight g figut ves an 1 of extren 
youth, there 1 dey 1 her large 
dark eyes which ittests her mournful experience 
of life; and the quick flushing of her cheek be- 
trays that keen poet y whicl rarely 
a fortunate gift to its possessor 

The name Alice, which had been assumed as a 


om de plume, was alterwar 


rn 1? ' he } } | 
Neal s request, and tis that by whi she is Known 


to the world as an authoress. Her first literary 
effort, after her mournful bereavement, was the 
third series of ‘‘ Charcoal 


She has, since then, besides h r 


editorship of the 
Sketches.’’ 


weekly editorial labors, written several juvenile 


works, and contributed regularly to our most pro- 
minent magazines. The sketches from real life, 
published in the ‘* Lady’s Book,’ 
ire favorable specimens of her graceful style ; 


irom time to 
time, 
while the juvenile story of ‘‘ Helen Morton’’ gives 
a clue to the principles which it is now her effort 
to inculeate. Her poetry has more maturity than 
her prose; for the gift of song comes to the bard, 
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as to the bird, direct from heaven. Polish and 
metrical correctness may be added to 
poetry; but it is doubtful whether the fount be 
not as pure and sparkling at its first gush, as when 
quietly flowing oninadeeper stream. Mrs. Neal's 


genuine 


prose compositions are continually improving, and 


the knowledge, which, with her uncommon in- 
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AND 


dustry, she is constantly acquiring, will enlarge 
her sphere of thought and illustration; and, better 
yet, the religious tenor of her writings shows that 
she is guided by principles that will strengthen 
her intellect, and make her, we trust, in after 
years, an ornament and a biessing to our famed 
land. 





PARABLES. 


BY JAMES CARRUTHERS. 


t 


i 
A Ht 4 NDMAN, on taking possession of a long- 
neglected field, brought fire to consume the weeds 
When these were destroyed, he 


then scattered seed, and, in due 


that covered it 
furrowed the soil, 
time, reaped a plenteous harvest. 

When the last sheaf was gathered in, the hus- 
bandman sat with his children at a feast, to rejoice 
And the chil- 
dren, in their joy, praised hislabors; and remem- 


over the blessings now secured. 


bering the anxieties which they had caused him, 
told how much they wished that they had been 
without the power to grieve him. 

Then said the husbandman, ‘‘It is not, my 
children, the being exempt from faults, but the 
having overcome them, which can be of advantage 
to yourselves. Remember the weeds of the field, 
which, if destroyed and consumed upon the place 
of their birth, enrich more than if they had never 


been there.”’ 


Il. 


Three brethren were going up to the ancient 
city of Edom. While yet far distant, sounds of 
music floated in the air before them; and they 
the the 


On emerging from a coppice of cedar 


wondered at exceeding sweetness of 
sounds. 
trees, Edom’s hanging gardens came in view; 
and then they knew that the sounds came from 
the palace-tower, and from the king’s musicians. 

3ut as they entered within Edom’s walls, the 
sound of music ceased: albeit the players ceased 
not from their instruments. 

And the younger of the three, perceiving this, 
exclaimed—‘‘ Wherefore thus ?”’ 

The elder answered—‘‘ We heard the music of 


these players when afar, not because it exceeded 
in strength the deafening murmur of the crowd 
around us, but on account of its superior harmony. 
This harmony, my brother, is like to truth, not 
discoverable amidst the dissonance of human pas- 
sion, and best known by far removal from earth’s 
cares.”’ 


Ill. 


“* Mother,’’ said Cyrus, ‘‘ they praise me, that 
my face resembles yours.”’ 

The mother smiled, and the smile came upon 
the boy’s face. 

‘* The likeness must issue from our hearts, my 
child. Within that flower on my breast, can be 
seen its outward form. Is it not so with all things 
while near unto their source? Evening is with 
inner and outer leaves 


and their 


us; but even now these 
are like in their shades, 
union.”’ 


beautiful in 


Iv. 
Two Eastern travelers, while passing over an 
arid waste, and when faint from thirst, perceived a 
plant, the low, glistening leaves of which gave 
token of its own profuse moisture. After reliev- 
ing their thirst by pressure of the plant, they still 
lingered in wonder that long before it had not been 
exhausted, and even scorched. As they gazed, 
the stem began slowly to rise, the leaves to out- 
spread, the innumerable cells to fill. And the 
travelers, with their hands, removed part of the 
sand in which lay the roots, but the sand was 
dry. 

And while they marveled yet the more, Solo- 
mon, in pilgrim garb, upon a search concerning 
all things that are adone under heaven, passed by, 
and to him they related what they knew. Then 
they listened, and he spoke :— 

‘The earth sustains no more than what first 
came from it. Thus you see the plant upheld by 
that which has no power to nourish it. Whence, 
then, its life, but from that cause suspending in 
air the moisture which its pores, opening accord- 
ing to their need, absorb. Even so would heaven 
excite human affection, withering in the act that 
on which it mostly might depend, the more plen- 
tifully to endow with grace. Amidst the utmost 
poverty of earth the good man finds wealth.”’ 
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» begin our story in the 
good old-fashioned manner of our ancestors; a 
manner which we hold in the deepest veneration, 
recalling, as it does, the pleasant memories of our 
childhood, when we listened with wondering inte- 
rest to the glorious and never-to-be-forgotten his- 
tories of Fairyland—veracious legends, that yield- 
ed more rapturous enjoyment to our immature 
mind, than we have ever since received in our 
more extended wanderings through the kingdom 
of romance. What a gush of holy and gentle 
feelings wells back upon us, as we remember the 
delicious hours of eventide, when our old Aunt 
Mary recited to us the mighty deeds of Jack, the 
Giant Killer, or awakened our indignation against 
the cruel uncle of the Children in the Wood. A 


blessing rest upon you, old friends! I love to listen 


to you still. 


relic to the votary ; as safe from profanation as is 


As precious are ye to me as is his 
the holiest shrine. I could not tear one leaf from 
your time-hallowed pages. Care and many a cor- 
roding sorrow have robbed my cheek of its bloom, 
and my brow of its smoothness; but they have 
failed to diminish the love which ye enkindled—a 
love of literature, that has proved a joy and solace 
to my heart in the bitterest and loneliest hour of 
adversity. 

Once upon a time, then—ay, if thou deemest 

necessary, gentle reader, that we should be 
more definite as to the peri .d—a few years aiter 
the settlement of New Amsterdam, there resided 
at aconsiderable distance above the ¢ ily, and near 
the swampy ground now reclaimed, and known as 
St. John’s Park, an old Dutchman, who rejoiced 
in the sobriquet of Poor Will, but whose real 
name was Wilhiem Von Squizzle. ‘That name 
has since been corrupted into Von Squeezewell, 
by the New England traders, who, at rare inter- 
vals, visited the then germ of a mighty commer- 
cial emporium ; but in the record of the large, old 


family Bible, with silver- washed clasps—albeit 





there is little of the silver lefti—the name is dis- 
tinctly written in large letters, that clearly betray 
the writer’s idea of its importance, Von Squizzle. 
If that is not conclusive evidence in favor of the 
latter orthography, we should like to know what 
is? Some people, it is true, holding on with 
lawyer- like tenacity to their preconceived opinion, 
declare that the man did not know how to spell 
his own name; but as that is only an assertion, 
backed by no testimony to give it weight, we are 
bound, as faithful historians, to pronounce it a 
most unwarrantable aspersion ol his character. 

It is needless, too; for heaven knows that his 
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VHIPPOORWILL. 


character was bad enough, without being subject- 
ed to any unproven accusations. He was as ill- 
tempered, and as vil sly disposed a compound 
of mortality, with a single exception, as was to be 
met within a day’s walk; and New Amsterdam 
could, at that time, have been perambulated in a 
couple of hours. He was as close-tisted and as 
miserly as a Dutchman could be, and as cunning 
in the use of light weights and short measures as 
any cheap grocer of the present day; and they 
cannot be matched even in the land of wooden 
nutmegs. ‘The sole object of his existence ap- 
peared to be the accumulationof wealth, which h 
hoarded up in the secret recesses of his dwelling 
from no other apparent motive but the mere plea- 
sure of hoarding; for he even denied himself the 
miser’s enjoyment of counting and gloating over 
his gains, never visiting his private repositories 
except lor the purpuse ol adding more guilders to 
his heaps. 

In the city, he was supposed tobe wealthy ; but 
his constant lamentations over his poverty had a 
quired for him the sobriquet of Poor Will, among 
the honest burghers. It was applied to him in d 
rision, but he accepted it as a veritable title; ai 
his clinching argument in all bargains soon becam« 
—‘* You may whip Poor Will if he can atiord to 
give any more ;’’ an asseveration which habit rer 
dered so familiar to his lips, that it became a by 
word among his neighbors as common as any ot 


the slang phrases of the present day. Injustice 
may have been done him in the estimate forme 
of his riches. He may have been poorer than ru 
mor reported, fur his ostensible business, the re 


tailing of liquor to the adventurous wights wh: 
had discovered the clam-beds in the marshes nov 
converted into Canal street, cc uld not have bee 


very profitable; but then it was known that 








also carried on a profitable traffic with the I 
dians, whom he defrauded unmercitully, purcha 
ing their most valuable turs, and paying for then 
with adulterated liquors and trinkets of the mo- 
gaudy and worthless description. Many a poor 
Indian, who had fallen into his clutches, returns 
to the torest cursing the fire- water of the pale-face 
which had led him to sacrifice the whole produce 
of a prosperous hunt; while Von Squizzle woul 
look after him. full of regret that the heathen | 
swallowed so much. 


How, 


when, or where he had won his bride, history 


Von Squizzle was a married man. 


mentioneth not. It must have been a curious 
freak of Cupid's, the finding a mate for him; bi 


it was more curious still, that that mate was 





worthy of him. Vrow Von Squizzle, or, as she 


was more familiarly called, Katy Von Squizzle, 
wus as great a skinflint as her husband, and even 
more cross-grained and ugly. She was a very lit- 
tle woman—in fact, almost a dwarf—but what she 
lacked in size was made up to her in spirit, which, 
cramped by the smallness of its dwelling, was 
always bursting forth vociferously the moment an 
opportunity presented itself. She was a shrew of 
the first water, as invulnerable and cutting asa 
giazier’s diamond, with a voice as sharp and shrill 
as a railroad whistle in its wildest agonies. Every- 
body telt the keenness of her tongue; and even 
Von Squizzle—imperturbable old Dutchman that 
he was—even he was glad to get out of the way 
when she was “ pulling the house about his ears ;’’ 
an amusement for which she appeared to enter- 
As is the case with all 


spirit 


ta 1 decided preference. 
women who give way to ill-temper—that “ 
of their own,”’ as they call it—she was both un- 
reasonable and unmanageable, and a most exact- 


ing domestic tyrant. Lucky wasit for Von Squiz- 
zie, that her phlegmatic disposition could only be 
excited by the one mania that possessed him—the 
love of But for that ¢ 


would have led him a miserable 


gold. ircumstance, she 
lite; for there 
was only one other subject upon which she agreed 
with him, and that was, that it was right lawful 
fieece the 


utmost extent of their abilities. 


and praiseworthy to heathen to the 

\t the period chosen for the commencement of 
our true history, the reputation of the pair had be- 
come fully established. They were known to be 
miserly, ill-tempered, and knavishly inclined, not 
only throughout the colony, but also among the 
Indians, who now seldom visited their dwelling. 
Various indications of hostility towards them, on 
the part of the latter, had been manifested of late, 


and Von Squizzle had been cautioned to remove 








; but he only treated the caution 
g that—‘‘ Ter red teufils 


to a safer locali \ 
with contempt, observin 
might be hanged.’’ 

The sun 
and the oppressive heat of the 


it was a beautiful evening in July. 
h id gone down 
day had been succeeded by a cooling breeze, that 
rippled the waters of the Hudson and toyed with 
the simple flowers that had drooped beneath the 
ardent glances of the sun. ‘The daisy and the 
marigold, and the buttercup looked boldly up again 
and smiled upon the welcome visitant, while the 
noisy cricket, with his unceasing chirrup, began 
to arouse the insect chorus of the night. 

It was the hour for thought—calm, silent, con- 
templative thought—but Von Squizzle, as he sat 
on the bench beside his door, indulged in no such 
He smoked his pipe, and saw the 
smoke ascending past his nose without once in- 
Perhaps, as he 
putled forth a larger volume than ordinary, a sort 
of dull admiration of his own effort might rouse 


weakness. 


quiring whither it was going. 


him for a minute to look after it, but it was only 
His mood was too luxuriously lazy 


» dv anything bu 


for a minute 


e€xXils'—and smoke. 





LADY’S 


AND BOOE. 


The labor of the day was over, and—lucky 
chance!—Vrow Von Squizzle was from home, 
and not likely to return for some time, as she had 
gone to the city to make her weekly purchases of 
provisions; a task which necessarily kept her em- 
ployed for several hours, as she was a famous 
bargainer, and haggled for all that she bought, were 
itonly a pin. Had Von Squizzle been capable of 
much exertion, he would have made some out- 
ward demonstration of his satisfaction at her ab- 
sence; he did try to smile, but his harsh features 
were so unused to such a relaxation of their mus- 
cles, that the attempt proved abortive, and so he 
contented himself with taking, every five minutes, 
a puff at his pipe. 

Hours passed over him thus. The moon rose— 
the full moon, the bright moon, the silver moon, 
the moon that awakens the sighs of the lover, and 
the frenzy of the poet, and sets dogs and wolves 
a howling—but it had no such eflect upon Von 
Squizzle. He neither sighed, nor thrust his hand 
into his bosom and thought unutterable things. 
To tell the truth, although the moon did its best 
to display all its charms, it is extremely doubtful 
If he did, it was 
only in a matter-of-fact light. It was the moon’s 
business to be there—and so—there it was. It 
might have been at Jericho, for aught he cared. 
It brought nothing to his coffers. He could not 
The only thing that 
with 


whether Von Squizzle saw it. 


coin its beams into guilders. 
could have induced him to view it interest, 
would have been a conviction that its beams were 
really silver, and then he would have despised it 
for throwing those beams so prodigally away. 
Figures of speech were not upon him. Whathad 
A Dutch poet 
tried, in a wild degree, to arouse his enthusiasm 


he to do with the imaginative ? 


on the subject, but he only obtained the response 
of—‘‘ Ter teufil! ish Von Squizzle a fool ?”’ 
The moon rose, and our hero was beginning to 
anticipate, with no pleasant sensations, the return 
of his wife, when he beheld an Indian approach- 
It was a more interesting sight to him than 
the moon, for it conjured up visions of profit, 


The Indian was in his 


ing. 


which the moon did not. 
war paint, with his tomahawk in his girdle and 
his quiver on his back ; but Von Squizzle felt no 
that circumstance, although it was an 
unusual hour to see any of the natives so near the 
settlements. His eye had already caught sight of 
a bundle of skins which the warrior carried, and 


he argued from thence that the visit was friendly 


alarm at 


or—peaceful, at least. 

‘* The pale-face is a dealer in skins ?’’ said the 
Indian, as he stopped before Von Squizzle, and 
threw his burden on the ground. 

“Tew, 
gravity. 

‘* Wanandone has brought some,’’ returned the 


‘replied Von Squizzle, with sententious 


Indian, with equal brevity. 


‘* Wanandone is wise,’’ responded our hero, 
He was endeavoring to discover 


but his 


without rising 


the tribe to which the Indian belonged 
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sagacity was at fault. He could recognize in the 
appearance of the warrior no distinguishing trait 
that he was acquainted with. 

‘« What will the white man ‘give ?’ 
Indian, waiting, with characteristic patience, till 
Von Squizzle had finished his scrutiny. 

The question recalled, at once, all the business 


’ asked the 


faculties of our hero. Rising with considerable 
alacrity, he opened the bundle of skins. Although 
the light was not as favorable for their inspection 
as he could have wished, he was too good a judge 
of the article before him not to perceive, at once, 
that they were of the finest quality ; and he in- 
wardly congratulated himself on the luck that had 
thrown them in his way. 

‘* What will the white man give ?’’ again de- 
manded the Indian. 

Von Squizzle debated in his own mind how 
little he dare offer. 

“Ter skins ish not goct,’’ he began. 

“Is W ndone blind ?’’ demanded the Indian, 


sternly. 





‘Let the pale-face say what he will 


give. Wanandone is weary, and would return to 
his wigwam.”’ 

Von Squizzle did not like the tone of the In- 
dian, and, in turned upon him a 
somewhat anxious glance. But if he 
little alermed, that feeling was but momentary. 


consequence, 
did feel a 


The cclé, impassive features of the warrior re- 
assured him. Had he been more observing, he 
might have beheld a menace in the averted eye ; 
but he saw nothing beyond the manner of an In- 
dian brave, and his nature was too sluggish to 
retain long the livelier impressions of fear. 

‘“* Wait,’’ he said, and entered his dwelling. In 
a few seconds he returned, and placed a bottle of 
adulterated liquor beside the skins. 
fire-water of the 
“Let the 


> man give one of the long tubes that speak 


Vanandone needs not the 


said the Indian, coldly. 


‘Mien Got!’’ ejaculated Von Squizzle; and 


then, as if thinking that the exclamation was not 
sufliciently impressive, he added—‘“ Ter teufil !’’ 
‘* Wanandone must return to his wigwam,’’ 





said the Indian, impatiently. ‘‘ What says his 
brother? Will he purchase the skins?’’ 
“Ter skins ish not goot,’’ Von Squizzle again 
began. 

19 


“The pale-face is a liar !’’ retorted the Indian, 


fiercely, a storm of passion sweeping over his fea- 








tures he next moment they were as coldly 
impassive as velore. 

‘* Mien goot friend,’’ replied Von Squizzle, 
either not perceiving, or else wilfully blind to the 
fiery mood of his companion. ‘“ Mien goot 
friend, you ask too much. ‘Ter goots ish not 

one rifle—whip poor Will, if they ish.’’ 
he pale-f is a liar!’’ repeated the Indian, 

‘Dunner and blitzen!’’ retorted Von Squizzle, 
rt dD e repetition of the taunt ‘“* Who 
wan us | Take é < to your 
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** Fool, liar, and knave !’’ shouted the Indian. 

“Ter teufil!’’ exclaimed Von Squizzle, doubling 
up his fists, which were large enough to have 
felled an ox, and looking as savage as his fat, ex- 
pressionless face would permit. 

Whether he intended to add anything more to 
his speech, or had given a full explosion to his 
wrath in that single expletive, will never be 
known, for at that moment a sight was presented 
to his eyes that filled him with astonishment and 
dread. 

The form of the Indian dilated and grew into 
terrible proportions. His features assumed an 
aspect of vindictive sternness, while his eyes shot 
forth glances so fierce, that our hero trembled like 
an aspen, and endeavored to recall some of the 
prayers of his childhood for protection; but me- 
mory, astonished at receiving such an unexpected 
draft on long-forgotten deposits, refused to deliver 
them up. Whether they would have been of any 
service to him at that moment, we will not pre- 
tend to decide. It was the Manito of the Indians 
who stood before him. 

‘‘Tt ish ter red teufil himself !’’ muttered Von 
Squizzle. 

‘Wretched fool!’’ exclaimed Manito, sternly. 
“* Didst thou imagine that thou wouldst be allowed 
to defraud the red man for ever, unpunished ? 
Didst thou think that the voices of the simple 
children of the forest, calling upon Manito to chas- 
tise the robber, whose low cunning had despoiled 
them of their substance, would be unheard? 
Hadst thou trampled over them by thy skill and 
prowess as a warrior, Manito might have pitied 
thy victims, but he would have applauded the 
A brave enemy deserves honor—a false 
Thy face has been fair as the 


victor. 
friend the stake. 
skin of the serpent, thy dealings as venomous 
as his sting. Lying dog of a pale-face, take thy 
reward !”’ 

Like a flash of the lightning, gleamed the toma- 
hawk of Manito over the devoted head of Von 
Squizzle. 


‘““Whip poor Will!’’ 


before he could utter another syllable, the weapon 


shrieked our hero; but 


descended upon his head, crushing through skull 
and brain, thus ending the speech upon his lips 
for ever. Still conscious of existence, the soul 
fled in terror from its violated temple; but uncer- 
tain, in its affrighted state, whither to fly for saie- 
ty and protection. For afew seconds it wandered 


aimlessly about, a prey to the acutest anguish, 


a 
and then rushed into the body of a bird that was 
sleeping upon a neighboring tree. 

It was a diminutive habitation that the soul of 
Von Squizzle had chosen ; 
the latter found it roomy enough to turn about in. 
had been compelled to leave, had 

And yet it is 
probable that the loss of that 


home, for it continued to hover around the spot 


but, small as it was, 


The home it 
; “er 

always peen inconvenientiy iarge. 

rretted the 


spirit re 


avenger had 


@ alter the 


al, for 


where the body lay, lon 
departed. It seemed 


anxious to assistance, 
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but the powers of speech were gone, and it could 
of the last 
its mortal 


only utterance to an imitation 


word 


oive 
jerked from it, as it were, in 
agony. 

‘Whip poor Will!—whip poor Will!’’ he 
cried; and echo, with a mocking voice, answered 
—'‘‘ Whip poor Will!” 

He saw his wife in the distance approaching, 
and flew to meet her. It was the first time he 
had done so since the honeymoon, which had been 
half vinegar; and, bird as he was, he felt some- 
what astonished at his own audacity. It was not 
instinct that led him to her, because the natural 
impulse of Von Squizzle would have been to shun 
her. ‘The action can only be accounted for by the 


supposition that he was anxious to make his mis- 


fortune known. He tried to speak to her; but, in 
spite of his utmost efforts to make himself under- 


stood, ‘‘ Whip poor Will’’ was his only cry. 
Vrow Von Squizzle heard that cry, again and 
again, without heeding it. She was calculating 
the amount of her expenditures, and the sounds of 
Babel itself would not have roused her till she had 
She 


within a hundred yards of the house before her 


finished her interesting employment. was 
senses were capable of receiving outward impres- 
sions, and then “‘ Whip poor Will!—whip poor 
Will !’’ fell distinctly on her ear, now on herright 
hand, now on her left, and now directly before her 
in her path. 
unusual one, yet bearing so great a similarity to 


The cry was such a strange and 


the favorite expression of her husband, that it 
Without entertaining the slightest 
suspicion that she was actually listening to his 


startled her. 


voicé, she felt—we cannot say reasoned—-that he 
had 


quence, a superstitious fear crept over her. At 


some connection with it; and, in conse- 
each repetition of the cry, she became more and 
more alarmed, and began to hurry onwards as fast 
as her little legs would carry her. 

The sight that was presented to her, as she 
approached the house, was sufficiently appalling 
to have affected a heart even more callous than 
her own Before the door, upon the very thresh- 
old, lay the body of her husband, cold and stiff, 
and weltering in its blood. But afew hours be- 
fore, she had left him in the full possession of 
health and all the energies of manhood, and now 
she beheld him a bloody corse. The sight was 
aterrible one; but it did not unnerve her. She 
dropped her basket, it is true, heedless of what 
became of its contents, but she neither shrieked 


nor fainted. For a moment, she bent over the 


body, but a single glance was sufficient to con- 
vince her that life was utterly extinct—that mur- 
der, and perhaps rapine, had been busy at their 
With a 


the heart, she turned away from the dreadful 


unholy work. shuddering sickness at 


spectacle. However callous her feelings might 
have become, it was impossible for her to gaze 
upon the dead—once fondly loved, and now, by 
violence, separated from her for ever--—without 


emotion, deep, bitter, regretful, No tears came 
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into her eyes, but a choking sob burst from her 
lips, and her bosom heaved convulsively beneath 
the hands that were pressed upon it, as if to force 
back its aching throbs. 

Other and more powerful feelings, however, 
soon resumed the ascendency which they had 
lost in the first sudden shock of her bereavement. 
and 


every other sentiment became merged in an ago- 


She remembered their concealed wealth, 
nizing apprehension that they had been robbed 
With a hasty and fearful glance around her, she 
rushed into the house, heediess that, in her haste, 
she placed her foot in a pool of her husband’s 
blood. 

With an intuitive perception of her object, the 
soul of Von Squizzle flew after her, and the cry 
of ‘Whip poor Will!’’ again struck upon her 
astounded ear. 

She The bird passed her, and 


lighted upon a chest partially concealed among a 


looked up. 
quantity of broken furniture and other rubbish. 
Its feathers ruffled up, as if it felt ready to do 
battle in defence of the hidden treasure, while a 
command to leave it untouched arose to his lips ; 
although from their horny portals burst only the 
cry of—‘* Whip poor Will!”’ 

Again were the superstitious fears of Vrow Von 
Squizzle awakened. Although shuddering while 
she did so, she drove the wretched soul of her 
deceased husband from the house, and fastened 
the After seeing that 
against intrusion, she returned to gaze upon the 


door. she was secure 


wealth which she found untouched. The sight 
of it lightened, if it did not remove the burden of 
grief from her heart. Unlike her husband, she 
was not satisfied with the mere accumulation of 
She felt that it was a delight to handle 


As she did 


so in the present instance, there came to her the 


riche s. 
and count the money she possessed. 


unnatural, but exulting thought—‘ This now is 
all my own.’’ 

In that solitary chamber, with no companion 
but the money, she passed the lonesome night. 
She was afraid to leave it. Perhaps she hada 
dread of again crossing the threshold, guarded by 
a bloody corse, during the hours of darkness; but 
the fear of leaving her treasure unguarded had a 
The murderer might return 
to secure the booty which, she doubted not, had 


stronger influence. 


been the motive for the crime which had been 


committed. Strange she thought not of her own 


danger in such a case! Her avarice had blinded 
her to that,and concentrated all heranxiety upon 
the means to secure her wealth from robbery. 
The sun had risen on the following morning 
before she was disturbed in her retreat, and then 
it was by the arrival of a body of the burgher 
A chance passer-by had discovered the 
body, and gave the alarm. An investigation of 


the case was instituted, with all the slow, delibe- 


guard. 


rate gravity for which the Dutch authorities were 
the 


them to 


wound, 


moccasins around the spot, led 


celebrated. ‘The character of the 


print of 
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a pretty accurate conclusion; and after a delibe- 
ration of three days, which raised quite a canopy 
of smoke, it was unanimously decided that Wil- 
hiem Von Squizzle had been killed by the In- 
dians. 

It was somewhat singular that, during the 
whole of these deliberations, nothing more was 
seen or heard of the bird whose strange cry had 
so alarmed Vrow Von Squizzle. She had men- 


tioned it, on being questioned ; but it was sup- 
posed, at the time, to be a mere freak of her 
magination. A few days afterwards, however, 
was heard again in the neighboring woods, by 
burgher guard that had been sent 


They tried to catch 


a party of the 
in pursuit of the murderers. 
it; but in vain. It would follow them with its 
eternal cry of ‘‘ Whip poor Will!’’ but it fled 
from them whenever they attempted to approach 
it. At length, irritated by 
efforts, one of the party fired at it, and then it was 
Nor did it ever return 


their unsuccessful 


seen by them no more. 
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to its ancient dwelling, remembering, probably, 
with resentful feelings, the rude manner in which 
it had been expelled therefrom by Vrow Von 
Squizzle. 

But still its ery was heard frequently in the 
neighborhood ; and it began, first to be whis- 
pered, and then openly assested, that it was the 
soul of Von Squizzle himself that haunted the 
woods. Rumor became tradition, and then a 
recorded fact, which we have rescued from the 
oblivion to which it was fast hastening—dare we 
to hope—for thy amusement, gentle reader? 

On one point we cannot enlighten thee; and 
that is, whether the soul of our hero enjoyed its 
new state of existence; but we can inform thee 
that we have reason to believe that he took unto 
himself a feathered helpmeet, and left behind 
him a numerous progeny. Benedicite. 

The after fate of Katy Von Squizzle will be 
recorded in a future number. 





SUMMER’S 


A\E L Summer stands es 


But her brow is wan and pale; 
Yet she smiles o’er hill a valle 


W hile the low winds 


is dying! 
rread with solemn step and slow; 
For her reign will soon be over, 


With its brilliant pageant show 


See the flow’rets sadly drooping! 
' 


List how low the brooklet’s tone, 


W hile the green fern on its margin, 


Bends to hear the waters moan. 
All is still within the forest 
Nota single sound is heard, 
Save the death-tick’s measured beating, 


And some wailing, wind-like bird 





See the strong boughs slowly sw 1g, 
As some form that ho 85 

While, like mourner’s t ing 
A few withered, struggling leaves. 

Ah, the Summer soon w vanish, 
With her gay and court y train! 

But not so the sad’ning mem’ries 
Which she leaves upon the brain. 

When the Spring was full of beauty, 
And the Summer drew anear, 

One whose life was ever lovely, 
Sickened— died— and we were drear. 
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BY CLARA MORETON 


Scarcely had the first deep sorrow 
Left us to God’s will resigned— 
As we turned to him for comfort, 


While our eyes with tears were blind— 


When we missed the sweet-toned music 
Of a heart whose pulse was stilled 

And we bowed our heads with calmness, 
For we knew our Lord had willed 

Yet it was a grievous sorrow, 
Never more to see that face; 

With its pure and placid sweetness 
And that form ef childlike grace. 


lear ones; 


For she died afar from « 
And they made our Marion’s gra‘ 
Where the winds are always balmy, 


And the orange’s fair groves wave 


Ah, sweet friend, and sweetest poet 
Though we miss thy pure-souled lays 

Could we wish to lure thee hither, 
From yon heaven's glorious rays’ 


No: most gentle, earnest spirit, 
Earth was not the home for thee ; 

Yon bright land thou dost inherit, 
For thy saint-like purity! 


Heavenly Father. may these mem’ries 
Fit us for thy blessed love, 
As we tread our pilgrim pathway 


To thy promised courts above! 
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AFTER THE ELECTION. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


(See Plate.) 


AFTER THE ELECTION. 


Wuen Patrick Murphy, the independent voter, 
and collected his 
It took 
him some time to comprehend clearly the fact 
that election day had passed, and that his party 
had been signally defeated. Alas! all the fine 
offices, in the distribution and enjoyment of which 


awoke on the next morning 
thoughts, he had some strange feelings. 


he was to have had a share, were in the hands of 


the victors. The beautiful visions that had floated 
before his imagination were all melting into thin 
air. He was not to ride in his coach yet. Deep 
and heavy was the sigh that accompanied this 
conviction, as he turned himself in bed, and sought 
in his mind for some comforting reflections. 

‘I’ve made some powerful acquaintances ony 
he at length said, by way of consolation. 
‘* Musther R—— is a jewel ofa mon. Worth his 
If [ have lost the siteation at Mr. 
"s, it was in his cause; and he’ll not see me 


how,”’ 


weight in goold. 
P 
suffer.’ 

Murphy's head was none of the clearest when 
he arose; nor were either his bodily or mental 





, 


sensations the most agreeable. 
money in his purse was just nothing at all, as he 
would himself have expressed the fact if called 
upon to do so, and there was only about five dol- 
lars due him at the old place he had so foolishly 
given up. Where the bread and potatoes for the 
‘* wife and childther’’ were to come from was not 
very clear to his mind. But he strove to brace 
himself up with the idea of having made a number 
of powertul acquaintances, who would stand by 
him in his extremity as he had stood by the good 
cause of the people. 

After breakfast, Murphy went forth and repaired 
to the head-quarters of the party, where he found 
a goodly number assembled to hear the returns 
from the county and State, and to encourage each 
other in their local defeat, by mutual assurances 
Most of these 
were men who had bets pending on the State elec- 
tion. ‘Those who had striven for local success, 
in the hope of securing individual benefit when 
the distribution of offices came, had gone back to 


of success in the general result. 


their stores, shops, or offices, striving to be con- 
tent with a lot they had fondly hoped to better. 
Few of those around him were familiar to the 
Irishman, and those that he did recognize took no 
notice of him. 
“How are you, 


Musther B ?”’ he said, 





walking up to a gentleman who stood conversing 
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The amount of 


with a friend. The man looked at him for a mo- 
ment, indifferently, and then merely answered in 
a rude, somewhat contemptuous manner— 
‘*How are you, Pat?’’ and turning his back 
towards him, went on with his conversation. 
lidn’t just like this. It was so dif- 
ferent from Mr. B ’s manner of speaking to 
him on the day before. Then it was ‘ Mr. Mur- 
phy,’’ or ‘‘ My dear good fellow,’’ or ‘‘ How are 
you, my friend and fellow-citizen?’’ accompanied 
After three or four 


Murphy 





by a cordial grip of the hand. 
attempts, about as successful as this, to renew 
acquaintance with others who happened to come 
in his way, Patrick Murphy, with his feelings 
rapidly declining towards zero, took his departure 
from the head-quarters, and strolled down to the 
Ward House—the scene of his principal elec- 
tioneering achievement. 

** Halloo, Pat! How d’ye feel this morning ?”’ 
was the salutation he received from a lounger at 
the bar, as he entered. ‘‘ Didn’t save the nation, 
after all. Never mind, Pat! don’t look so cast 
down about the matter. Better luck next time. 


You've one consolation; you did your duty.’”’ 
‘* Yes, and who thanks him to-day ?’’ laughed, 


or rather half sneered another independent elector, 
who had already found out that he was of far less 
importance on the day after than on the day before 
the election; ‘‘ yesterday he was one of the people, 
patted on the shoulder and cajoled by Mr. Broad- 
cloth-and-calfskin ; but to-day he’s a foolish Irish- 
man. Ha! ha! We, the people! It’s very 
fine, and sounds first rate; but it’s all sound and 
fury, meaning just nothing at all, at all, Pat Mur- 
phy, my darlint. Come, Pat, won't you treat ?’’ 

Pat thrust his hand into his pocket, and then 
drawing it forth slowly, shook his head, and 
sighed— 

‘*Hav’n’t a red cint left to bless meself.’’ 

** Just my own interesting condition, Pat.’ 

‘‘Have you seen Musther R the day ?”’ 
asked Murphy. 

‘*Yes; but he looked as sour as a 
would take a power of sugar to sweeten him.”? 

‘* He’s disappointed, in coorse.’’ 

* Ain’t he?”’ 

“Well, as fur Musther R , can say wan 
thing of him, honestly. He’s a jontleman, ivery 
He knows a mon when he sees him; and 


Bad luck 


’ 





lemon. It 





inch. 
can appraciate merit in the humblest. 
ill the party that bate him, say 1 !"’ 
“He's like all the rest of ’em,”’ replied the 
man to this. ‘‘ Mighty nice and fine when they 














want your vote. But too good to share the same 


sunshine with you after the election. I know’em 


all, from A to Z,”’ 

“I'll not stand and hear a jontleman like Mus- 
ther R—— abused afther that fashion,’’ retorted 
Murphy, indignantly. 

**Won’t you, indeed ?”’ 

**Indate, and k won’t, thin. 


and I'll hold ony mon till account that 


was sneeringly replied. 
He’s my friend 
spakes 
against him.’’ 

Hearing this, three or four bar-room loungers, 
who wanted a little excitement, drew instantly 
around the Irishman, and began chafing him on 
the subject of his ‘‘ friend’? R——. In a little 
while his hot blood was boiling over, and the 
muscles of his hands contracting spasmodically. 
A fight ensued, in which Murphy was severely 
beaten, and then pitched headlong into the street. 

As the Irishman gathered himself up, and stole 
off like a whipped cur, he began to comprehend 
something of the difference between before and 
after an election—a new experience for him. 
Since the closing of the polls on the previous 
evening, he had been steadily shrinking towards 
his former dimensions, and he was pretty near 
down to his old size by this time. Before the 
election, he was a man of importance in the 
nation. Great events depended on his efficient 
action. Now he was simply Patrick Murphy, 
and he could not make much more out of himself. 
He was but a grain of sand on the sea. shore. 

In this state of humiliation, Murphy went home 
at dinner time. He dared not go home before; 
for in that case his wife Biddy, who had a temper 
and a tongue of her own, and who had never liked 
his meddling in politics, would discover that he 
was not at work, and there would be a flare up in 
consequence, 

While meditating on his unhappy condition, 
Murphy, whose confidence in R—— was _ unim- 
paired, resolved to go and state to him that he 
had been turned off by Mr. P—— for his political 
opinions, and was now without the means of earn- 
ing bread for his family. He did not in the least 
doubt, that R—— would immediately procure for 
him a much better place than the one he had 
lost. 

Elated by this idea, Murphy left his home a‘ter 
dinner, and called at the handsome residence of 
R—. 

**Can I see MustherR 
fidently, of the servant who came to the door. 





-?”’ he asked, con- 


‘*He’s engaged, and cannot be seen,’’ replied 
the servant. 

‘‘ He'll see me, I know. Tell him that Mus- 
ther Murphy wishes to spake with him just a 
minute.”’ 

‘The servant hesitated to deliver the message, 
but Murphy urged the matter, and he finally con- 
sented to do as he wished. Ina few moments he 
returned, and said, that Mr. R 


ged, 





was eng 
and couldn’t see any one. 
‘* Did yees tell him me name ?’’ asked Murphy. 
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"“.” 


** And what did he say ?’’ 
‘*I’ve told you what he said,’’ returned the 
servant, rather sharply. ‘‘ He can’t see you.”’ 


Poor Murphy turned away, feeling sull more 


painfully his own insignificance. A few days be- 


tore, he was a very lurd in influence; now, even 


a common house servant treated him with con- 


tempt. Stil, he had confidence in R-——, the 
defeated candidate. R-—— knew him as a man, 
and appreciated his value. He had sacrificed 


everything for R——, and he was sure that R—— 
would stand by him now, 
For an hour or two the Irishman sauntered 
about the streets or lounged in bar-rooms, medi- 
tating on his unhappy condition. He then, ina 


o call on 


humbled frame of mind, determined 


Mr. P——, apologize for his conduct on the day 
before, and ask to be taken back into his employ- 
) 


ment. P—— received him coolly; and when 


Murphy volunteered an apology, told him that it 
was too late, as he had already hired a man in his 
place. 

‘* Then yees proscribes me for opinion’s sake,”’ 
said Pat, growing insolent when no hope of favor 
remained. 


“ne.” 


merely filled the place you left. 


coolly answered the merchant, “I 

I don’t care 
anything about a man’s opinions. I regard only 
his ability to serve me in the situation I want 
filled 


with the freedom of elections at the polls fora 


If he leaves my work to go and interfere 


whole day, I will discharge him, no matter what 
his political opinions may be, and I told you that 
beforehand. So, you’ve only yourself to blame. 
Here’s the balance of money due you. 


next you get a good place, don’t throw it up for 


And when 
the sake of some brawling candidate who doesn’t 
care three beans for you.’’ 

Saying this, the merchant turned from Murphy, 
who retired slowly, with anger, mortification, and 
disappointment struggling in his mind for the 
predominance. He had only gone about a block 
from the store of Mr. P——, when his eyes were 
gladdened by the sight of R——, who stood talk- 
ing with two or three gentlemen. Murphy waited 
was disen- 





at a respectful distance until R 
gaged, and then approached him with his hat held 





deterentially in his hand. R did not appear 
to observe him, and was passing on, when the 
Irishman said 

‘* How are yees, Musther R——?”’ 

The defeated candidaie half paused and stared 
at him, while his brow contracted. Murphy 
smiled, and advanced nearer, expecting the coun- 
tenance of his friend suddenly to change, and his 
hand to seize his warmly. 

‘*Who are you? And what do you want?’’ 
now fell from the lips of R——, while his face 
wore a more repulsive aspect. 

“Don’t yees know Musther Murphy ?”’ asked 
the voter. 


‘‘Murphy! Pah! I’ve had more Pat Murphys 
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running after me than would freight a ship. What 
dv you want?’ 

Poor Murphy was dumb with astonishment. 
He stood like one aghast for a few moments, and 
then turned slowly away. He had shrunk now 
below his former dimensions, and felt not only 
insignificant, but powerless and wretched. This 
was the unkindest cut of all. 

Since election day Pat Murphy has had a pretty 
hard time of it to get bread for his family. At 
hod-carrying, cellar-digging, and street-scraping, 
he has been working off and on; and though he 
has lived in hopes of getting another situation in 
a store, that hope has not yet been realized. 





AND LADY’S BOOK. 


When election times come round again, he will 
be patted on the shoulder, called ‘“‘ one of the 
people,’’ “‘my friend,’’ ‘‘ bone and sinew,’’ and 
all that, and be hand and glove with a set of men 
who would not pick him out of the gutter at any 
other season. And Pat, forgetful of the lesson he 
has learned, will be flattered into the belief that 
he is ‘‘ somebody,’’ and made to pull in the traces 
under some political driver, while of any use, and 
then be turned out to get pasture where he can 
find it. How many campaigns it will take to 
endow him with a grain of common sense, or in- 
dependent thought, is a sum that our knowledge 


of figures will not enable us to cipher out. 





TO MY 


BY R. 
My gentle s r, whom I » sO we 
My own dear sister, who so well lov’st me, 
Dost thou, as round thee many voices swell 


In all their thoughtlessness of hope and glee, 
Oh, dost thou let thy fancy ever flee 

Away to him, who in his chamber lone 
Sadly, yet sweetly thinks so oft of thee 

And those around thee—of each joyous tone 


That now to him are silent; yetoh, so well are known? 


Does not my image come to thee at night, 





W hen those we both have loved—owr friends, are near? 
When I was wont to seek thy presence bright, 
And hold most sweet communion; in thine ear 
I told the tale of every hope and fear— 
My gladness and my sorrow? Ah! even now, 
How do I long in that soft hour to hear 
Thy voice for but a moment; then might’st thou 
Chase with thy gentle love this darkness from my brow! 


It is not sorrow that is on my heart, 
But a remembrance of such blissful hours; 
Of lovely forms, which brightly o’er me start, 
Then pass away, like spring-time’s sun and showers— 
That memory from these sorrows’ saddest powers 
And bows my heart to grief! Who would not sigh 
To leave behind such fresh and blooming flowers, 
And wander lone, with none but strangers nigh, 


And not one cherished look to meet his longing eye? 


Days come and go—and sunshine o’er the earth 
Smiles with its joyous radiance—leaves are stirred 
With the low winds of morning—al!l is mirth 
Around and near me. but there is no word, 
Sweet as the warbling of yon little bird, 
To whisper love and happiness to me! 
The last low tone ailection breathes I've heard, 
And now alone—where all are gay—must be, 


’ 


Save for one cherished name, one loving heart, and thee! 


Night after night steals on—I sit and gaze 
Like one forlorn—alone, with saddened eye, 
Upon this pictured semblance of thy face, 


Think.ng of home—ah, no! what home have I? 


Of where my home has been—to which each tie 


t. 


SISTER. 


COSLY 
Has bound me from my childhood—all are there 
Whom I have ever loved—and oh, how memory 
Delights to dwell on things so fresh, so fair 
As these dear flowers of life’s young garland are 


It wanders back o'er many a happy year, 
O’er long, long days of wild and careless bliss! 
And faces rise before me—oh, how dear 
To one whose hours are now so lone as this! 
And there are thoughts of many a childish kiss 
From lips as sweet as roses—many a glance 
From eyes whose looks could, even now, dismiss 
One half my loneliness—could they but dance 
Once more before my sight—my gloomy heart to trance! 


I dream of all whom I have loved—and who, 

In those bright days, loved me—I think of her, 
That child with golden hair—whose beauty drew 

All eyes towards her—till my heart doth stir 

At memory of the joy her smiles could once confer! 
Tis long since past—that fair and gentle girl 

Is nothing now—yet oft my thoughts recur 
In lonely hours—and even in passion’s whirl— 


To that bright maiden face—and each soft. golden curl! 


She passed away—and many came and went, 
But glided by like bubbles on a stream— 
Ort 

That come and are forgotten, in a dream! 


t 


1¢ strange things, in one wild vision blent, 


Then floated in, as stars before us beam 

Life’s one bright thought—its glorious cy nosure— 
Destined to form my fond heart’s only theme 

W hile hope shall last, and life itself endure, 


All centered in her love, so gentle and so pure! 


Now ye are al! to me—with thee and her 
Love hath not yet lost aii its happiness ; 
Life hath some hope unfaded, to confer 
One thing of beauty on my loneliness! 
Oh, to my heart I clasp that braided tress 
She gave to me, she whom I love so well— 
And its warm touch seems years like this to bless 
Yes! there is still an aim that bids my young heart swell 


In this proud thought—e’en while I say * Farewell 
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THE RE 
BE} 
‘ ide 
‘Severna weeks passed before I had again an 
opportunity of visiting Mr. Leslie’s hous Early 
in January, however, my paroch duties were 
less onerous, and I took leisure time 
afforded to inquire in person after the health of 
our friend. I found Mr. Leslie in the library 
He seemed broken down by the burden of his 
grief. Although my coming was entirely €X- 
pected by him, he hardly changed his attitude 
when I approached. When I inquired a Mary, 
he only sobbed out—‘ She is dyit Mr. W ) 
I fear that she is dying. I have left her, for the 
sole distress which she seems to feel is t know- 
ledge of my unhappiness; and I come here to 
Weep in secret, that she may not see my tears 
I asked him where she was, and learning that she 
was sitting up in her own chamber, I silently 


ascended the 
** The 


gloomy. The 


stairway. 
nto which I entered was not dark 
brigl rf 


shone cheerfully in at the window. 


room | 


or it sun of a winter’s day 


Many flowers 


were blooming, as if it were the summer season, 


on stands before the casements. A _ ruddy fire 
sparkled upon the hearth. Drawn near to it, in 
a large old-fashioned easy-chair, with a book 
resting upon a reading-table, sat the daughter of 
the weeping old man whom I had just left 

‘** His tears did indeed seem out of place to one 


who looked upon her. She was paler and thinner 


than when I | flush 





had last seen her. ihe faint 

which then overspread her cheek, had now 
shrunken into a single spot of bril int color. Her 
face was otherwise of deadly pallor. Her eyes 
were as soft and bright, however, as they seemed 
to me in her beautiful childhood. She smiled 
with unaflecte ] cheerfulness when sn saw me 
enter the room; and called me at once to her 
side, with a voice weak, indeed, but calm ar 

musical I did not for some time even i re 
how she was. I saw in her wasting form the 
saddest confirmation of that intelligence, which 


her father had given me. She at last, however, 
spoke of her solicitud She said, ‘You see 


1, that I was right in what I teld 


my cear irien 

you near a month since lf my strength fails me 
as rapidly as it has done, I shall die | fore tl 
snows are melted. But I am happier now than I 
was then. Father knows that I must part from 
him. ‘J doctor wished to break t tert 
secret to him, but I would not let é mmu 
nicated unother. I broke » him gently ; 
day by ! I spoke to h ol my mother, and 


A ry 
pe 

begged t would have her _ moved 
from the rary, and hung where I could see it 
every da I told him that I wished to see her 
each hour of my life; for that there was upon her 
face so much resignation and trar ty, that I 
was sure wo 1 col nt saon my 
repining spirit. Besides, I asked him whether h 
th it that e world beyond t they wh 
had been dear » us on earth bore a likeness to 
their mortal beauty. I wished to fix upon my 
memory every feature of my beloved mother, so 
that I might know her if we met in heaven He 
sked me why I had thought of this? I told him 
that it might that | should die youns th 

sometimes I had thought that my girlish strength 
would not support me through the winte Ch 
Mr. Warden, if you had seen him look at me! 
He leaned down and kissed me. I felt his lip 
quiver, as it touched mine, and his tears fell down 
upon my cheek. Ihe whole truth seemed to 
break in upon his heart. But he must have 
the ht of it before. ‘‘ My child, my child '"? he 


said, ** God give you your mothe r’s heart to endure 


suflering!’’ But I told him that I did not suffer; 
that I was happy; and that if I could only see 
him contented, my own mind would be perfectly 
at ease. 

‘“* You must not,’ she said, ‘think that I have 
forgotten him ; or imagine that the recollection of 
the happy days at € Parsonage ous never 
casts its shadow upon my heart. Oh! Mr. 
Warden, it makes o ppy to be loved. Coul 
I live and have im, and my tather, aiways with 
me. life would go | ce a pleasant drear But 
yet I trust that I can think that it is be that | 
should die y oe, Life, they say, has many dis- 
ippointments My father, stricken by 1 age 
! t be taken from m« And who knows but 
that the hard chances ol ws career might distract 
or ¢ range his mind; or mi ht keep us sey rated, 
It is best as itis. I have known what is beautifa 

1 life I S we it I sh ld per sh betore the 
day of il and er mes upon me 

| I do not tor what he w fe How 
stral t must be when we are thinking of th 
we saw last, calling up to our minds their appear- 
i ~ emil oO see them W ) our eye shut, 
al ar the! ) ‘ 1 the dead s if e ap 
—to be ire dead—dead 

1 long ler gr id, and 
for ever ta But all this w f 
told him.’ tears, which the 
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knowledge of her own approaching death had 
iever called forth, came freely, when she pictured 
the quick overthrow of another’s hopes. 

‘* But,’ she continued, smiling through her 
tears, ‘it will not, I trust, make him long un- 


c ’ 


happy. He will come perhaps to look at my 
grave. It will be green, then, and it will not seem 
so sad, as when the fresh-turned earth lies above 
me. How! wish that I could whisper consolation 
to him, as he looks down upon my last resting- 
place. Perhaps I shall be near him. But he 


will not know it. Tell him to try and think of 


me as he would of a sister, whom he had laid in 
the grave with his own hand. A sister who did 
not fear to die, and who died loving him.’ 

‘‘[ would not, my dear son, relate to you all 
these things, if I did not think that they would 
tend to console, rather than to depress you more. 
As it is, I tell you but little of all that her gentle 
voice uttered to my ear. Hers was indeed the 
confession of a beautiful soul. She spoke to me 
with the same openness as she would have held 
communion with her God. She had, indeed, no- 
thing to conceal. Her heart was without an un- 
holy purpose; her mind without unholy thought. 

** | could not remain long from home. Her father 
joined us in the evening. My own sorrow had 
yielded to the calm cheerfulness of her temper, 


and I was made happy by seeing that his grief 


had become chastened as he watched the unaf- 
fected peace of her heart. Once more I bade 
them farewell, and returned early the following 
morning to the Rectory. 

**T had several notes in the next five weeks from 
Mr. Leslie, acquainting me with the particulars 


of his daughter’s health. He told me that it was 


evident she was fast declining. ‘lhe doctor was of 


opinion that she would live until spring. His last 
note informed me that she was much worse: he 
feared that she was dying. He said she often 
spoke of me, and wished that I could see her 
again. When I heard that her condition was so 
critical, I instantly set out for her father’s house. 

** Old Morris, her father’s companion in arms, 
received me at the gate. He was in tears. [ 
apprehended the worst from his grief. ‘‘She is 
not dead, sir, he at last found voice to say, but 
the doctcr says that she is going fast. The colonel 
will be glad to see you, if the face of man can do 
him good.”’ 

‘*T hastened up the avenue. The hall-door was 
ajar. ‘The domestics were gathered around the 
physician. He had just left her chamber. He 
whom they questioned saw me entering. Shaking 


‘ 


his head mournfully, he bade me ‘ go up stairs. 
There is nothing there to make you weep; but 
yet she is dying.’ Through the mourning ser- 
vants I passed to her room. 

**f entered softly. The sunghine shone brightly 
n at the window as before. The flowers were 
still blooming. The fire burned brightly on the 
hearth. Its crackle was the only sound that broke 
} 


} " 


the silence of the chamber. ‘The old chair stood 


in its accustomed place, but it was now empty. I 
passed around the screen that hid from my view 
the other end of the chamber. At the side of the 
bed knelt Mr. Leslie; his face was bent down 
upon his daughter’s hand, which he held pressed 
in both of his. He knelt as motionless as if he 
were dead. Mary lay with her head slightly 
raised. lapproached her. Her eyes were closed. 
She was so pale and still that I at first thought 
she had died, while the doctor was on his way 
from the room. But I saw, as I watched her 
more closely, that she yet breathed slowly and 
softly—so slowly and so softly that each breath 
seemed to be her last. The doctor had again re- 
entered the room. He stood at my side. ‘ Mary,’ 
he said gently to her, ‘Mr. Warden has come to 
see you.’ Even before she opened her eyes a 
tranquil smile played upon her lips; and then, 
looking at me, and slowly placing the hand which 
lay upon her heart in mine, she told me how 
glad she was to see me. ‘It was but that in- 
stant,’ she said, in a voice so faint that I could 
scarcely catch the sound, ‘that I was with you 
at the Rectory; with you and him, under the 
shade of the old tree. Jt was a waking fancy, 
but still I thought I heard your voices.’ 

‘*Her father rose from his place, and took my 
hand. His face was care-worn, and the tears 
were on his cheeks; but he seemed more resigned 
and composed than when I had last seen him. 
Mary looked at him, as he bent over her. He 
kissed her, tenderly. ‘Father,’ said she, ‘dear 
father, it is not hard to die; but I grieve that you 
should mourn for me. //e will be a son to you, 
father, and will watch over your age. Love him, 
love him for my sake.’—As she said the words 
her eyes again closed, but a peaceful smile lingered 
about her lips. 

‘*She lay silent a few moments, breathing deeply. 
‘Yes, love him,’ she murmured, ‘for I know 
that he will come back to you. Last night, I 
thought that I should die in my sleep; and I told 
them to hold a light to my mother’s picture, that 
I might take one more look at her. Afterwards, 
in the silent night, she came tome. He was with 
her. They stood beside me, and called to me. 
Oh! how sad they seemed to be. My mother 
bent over, and I thought that she would embrace 
me. But though her arms appeared to circle me 
round, and her eyes to look tenderly into mine, I 
felt neither kiss nor pressure. I turned to him, 
father, as he stood weeping, and told him that I 
was dying. He only wept the more: but she, 
when I said it, smiled upon me, and again bent 
over me, and then I seemed to be taken in her 
arms, and pressed to her heart.’ 

‘She looked once more upon us, but her eyes 
seemed to wander in their gaze, as if she were 
half unconscious upon whom she looked. ‘ Do 
not draw the curtains, father; do not make it 
dark. Oh! let the sunshine come in upon me, 
while it may.’ Alas! the curtains were undrawn, 


} , day are ac : di 
and the sunlight fell in golden bars across the bed 








see 


wou 











where she 


‘Do 
now the 

Whe 
that I love not are all about me, and they shut 

Did you speak to me? 
Why do you whisper my 
Mr. 
She called 
upon your name, and the sound seemed blended 
bent her, 


she 


dark,’ 
? Itisa 


not make it 


lay. 


said; ‘or Is it evening time 


strange twilight. Faces 


re are you, father? 
you out from my sight. 
Why do you call me ? 

own name to my ear?’ She lay motionless. 
Stewart bent over. Her lips parted. 


with a prayer. Again he over and 


nd then, gently laying it 
father from 


hand in his, ¢ 
} 


took her un 
upon her breast, turned and led her 
room. 
‘* Mr. Leslie was more composed than I had 
hoped 
ter’s death, and expressed his wishes as to her 
burial. The 
the estate had been interred in a wild, lonely spot, 
not far from the The place had been 
a favorite haunt of Mary’s, notwithstanding the 
had 


zeslie resolved that she 
I lved that sl 


the 
He talked calmly with me of his daugh- 


friend from whom he had received 


hot-house. 


elancholy use to which it been devoted. 


And here it was that Mr. 
also should be laid. 

‘T staid with him until all was over. It was my 
earnest wish that he should for a season, at least, 
abandon his home, and seek to divert his mind by 
travel But to all my remonstrances he gave a 


' He 


would be his greatest happiness, 


melancholy negative. 


thinking of 
and that he 


said that 


did not wish to do anything which would interfere 
He had no wish, except to 


and he would remain where he 


with this occupation. 
die, was until his 
yur came, and then he would trust to me to have 
him laid beside her. 


‘I have returned to my own home, and have 


devoted my solitude to the fulfilment of her wish. 


I have given you the sad history of her decline 
id death. 1 


know that, distressing as such a 
irrative must be to you, it will be more pleasing 
receive it than to remain ignorant of anything. 


‘The letter, which she asked me to give 
losed. li 


be some gratification to you to see the place where 


you, is 
When you return to Eng 


en und, it may 
lac 

she lies buried; and I know that it will cheer her 
tather’s heart to have an opportunity of speaking 


-to one who had so much reason to hold her 





dear. If you come to me, I will be your com- 


panion and guide.’’ 


‘The letter of which Mr. Warden speaks, and 
which was contained in his, I shall also give. I 


hout 


ters in which it 


at the tre- 
But I 


time, yielded to a wish to 


might record it, wit once looking 


ru is charac Is written, 
have never, since that 


the last lines which she ever 


! » the sight of 

lressed to me. Itisa part of the penance ol 
iy life to appreciate continually her purity and 
ess. In the contemplation of these, I feel 

re keenly my own unworthiness 

** Dec. —, 17—. 

‘It seems very strange to me, that you will not 
see this until I am dead. I cannot, although I 


would wish to, cease to imagine that I see you 


LUSE S05 


when you are reading it. I cannot avoid wishing 


that I might live to hear you say one word, when 


you have finished erusa But no—wher 





your eye fa upon the word that my hand is 





writing, my nerveless in 


the silent grave. 


‘*I have tried to think that I did not love life; and 





that I could part from it without a regret, except 
for the sorrow of those whom I left behind me 
Sut oh! my wish to see you again: my wish 
to hear what never more can be told to me, give 





the air I breathe, and toe the world around, a 


and a 
cannot yield up without a str 


to 


freshness beauty, which my weak heart 


1 
gale. 
‘**T have thought that it would, perhaps, be better 
}y 


if I did not write to you. Sometimes thoughts 
] 


have come to me in my solitude, so dark and 


desponding, that I deemed it better to part from 
this world, without 
Had my strength remained, 
should have trusted 
until that time came in which we 


uttering 
I do not think that I 
to to you 

} 


might see each 


your name again. 


my hand write 
other once more. 

‘*T am dying, however; and there is now no need 
to keep from you these thoughts, which have so 
often cast dark shadows across the sunshine of 
my peaceful life. I could not write to you with- 
out telling you of their past existence, for this 
would seem to my own heart a concealment of its 
deepest emotions. I cannot pass away from the 
world without bidding you farewell, because then 
in that silence which no living tongue can break, 
there would be uttered a reproach, deeper than 
de serve, 


any which you can and coming from a 


heart touched by a sharper sorrow than it has ever 


yet been my melancholy lot to feel. 

‘When we parted at the Rectory, I was too 
All the wishes of my young life seemed 
The love of 
of one dearer than all, filled me with the fullness 


, 
of delight. 


happy. 


to be gratified. sister, brother, and 


All my lonely hours, all my sad fan- 
cies, all my untutored sympathies were no longer 
sources of disquiet or discontent. Happy in the 
possession of what appeared to be my own, I did 
not care to what there 


examine was in my life 


and heart to attract it, and to secure it to myself 
But as time wore on, and as our communications 
became constant, I could not remain so tranquilly 
happy. ‘The world seemed full of trials and diffi- 
culties to you; and I felt, from your replies, how 


ee] 
little 


consolation and sympathy availed to 
For | 
one who knew not what these 
would fain have yo 

And then I thought 
that I could never learn to be such a companion 
As it 
rocks and briars 


and it would only 


my 


sustain How could they do this? 


you. 
was a mere child; 
things were, which she lent 
her feeble strength to resist. 
as you should have in life. 

was difficult to find, through the 


was, your way 


of the world’s dark pathway 


be made more perilous if you had to lead one 


upon such a road, would 


the hand, whose steps 


have been wayward as achild’s. | hat 
this was your belief; and though no 
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blame you for feeling what my own convictions 
told me, it made me very unhappy. And then I 
mourned that we had been so much together. 
For | recollected that I had leaned upon your 
stronger mind with the simplicity of a child; and 
I thought that pity for my weakness, and the 
sense of my lonely life, might have made you 
fancy that you loved me. But afterwards, | thought 
that when you were separated from me, and no 
longer beheld me looking up to you for counsel 
and assistance, you discerned more truly the na- 
ture of your own feelings, and, perhaps, lamented 
that you had said so much to cheer my sorrowful 
heart. I determined to write to you, and tell you 
that I knew I could not make you happy. But 
even while [ was thus deliberating, your letter 
came, and I learned that you had gone far over 
the sea. I do not know why it was, but when I 
read that letter, all the hope that remained to me 
fled from my heart. In my utter misery and grief, 
I became ungrateful. Forgetting the father to 
whom I was life and happiness, I prayed that I 
might die. 

‘Week after week went by in wretchedness. 
My strength declined, and I thought that the wish 
that I had uttered was about to become my punish- 
ment; and then I thought of you again. I read 
all that you had written me; I remembered all 
that you had said. And I felt how ungrateful it 
was in me, when you were harassed by care and 
anxiety, and I was living peacefully at home, to 
reproach you, even in my heart, for that distrac- 
tion of feeling, which you had so much to make 
you experience. And in a little while all the 
clouds lifted, and the heaven of my young life was 
more serene than betore. 

‘* But the wicked wish that I had uttered was, 
nevertheless, about to be fulfilled. Day by day 
my strength declined. Yet, although I grew 
tranquil, and coniented with your love, the belief 
that I was dear to you did not make me feel that 
I should be able to render your lite happy. I 
never wished to be less than | was to you; and I 
feared to be more. And although it would have 
been happy to live, sustained by your affection, 
yet, as | feared, also, that I could not in turn sus- 
tain you, I grew reconciled to that death, which 
was slowly stealing upon me. 

‘*And now it is almost at hand. Before you 
come back, the earth will be lying over me, and, 
perhaps, even the grass will be growing green 
above my grave. You must come and see where 
they have laid me. Although you are so many 
thousand miles away from me, I take a strange 
pleasure in feeling that you will one day be so 
near to me. It is pleasant to think that you will 
kneel down beside me, and put away the grass 
and the dead leaves, and whisper my name, even 
though I shall not know that you are there, nor 
hear the familiar sounds of your voice. 


‘“*] trust that you will be a son to the father 
whom I leave childless. Oh! how lonely he will 


be in the old house, when Iam gone! This isa 


desolate world when we think that we have none 
to love us. I remember how sad even the sun- 
shine looked to me, when I| thought that you had 
lett me to end a negiected life in helpless sorrow. 
But to him there remains nothing to which his 
reviving hope can attach itself. ‘There were never 
more than three who loved him as his strong heart 
craved affection. And of these there will not 
remain one when I am gone. My mother sleeps 
in a foreign land; his old friend and comrade lies 
among the oaks which shelter the homestead, and 
his ear must soon catch the dull echo of the falling 


earth, which shall shut me out from his sight 
for ever. 
‘6 


I trust you will not mourn for me with a sorrow 
that will receive no comfort. Life must have 
peace and happiness in store for you. Do not 
close your eyes against them, nor believe that 
they may never be your own. I do not wish that 
you should remember me as one who would, if 
she had lived, been the sole possessor of your 
heart. ‘Think of me only asa sister. ‘Though | 
would have you remember me always, I would 
not let my memory come between you and that 
happiness, which some future year may yet reveal 
to you. 

‘I bid you farewell. Iam too young to give you 
counsel in life. But yet, weak and childlike as 
Iam, there is one teaching which I know to be 
wise. Remember, that as in your daily walk you 
cannot find one spot so secluded, that the blue 
sky does not bend over it, so in your common 
lite and action nothing can be so secret or hidden, 
that it does not lie open to the look of heaven 
Remember this: and your life will be more than 
worthy of that love, which I do not regret to have 
given you, although I am about to render my 
account of it to God. Farewell—farewell to 
you! Maythe deep prayer that I breathe for 
your safery and happiness find you, even upon the 
waste of waters. I'arewell to you, and tor ever!” 


I finished reading, but I remained where I was 
Hour after hour went by, and the gray light ot 
the early morning struggled in through the dusty 
windows. Removing as well as I could the traces 


which remained of my sorrowful watch, I pre- 





pared to set out for shire. I felt as if nothing 
would be more likely to relieve my grief than 
the sight of that old man, who had been lett 
desolate by her death. And as she had wished 
that I should seek and console him, it gave me a 
melancholy pleasure to think that 1 made no 
delay in performing her last requests. 

I'he tullowing day, before noon, I reached the 
Rectory, intending to claim the fulfilment of Mr. 
Warden's promise. The servants told me that 
he had been from home several days. He was 
at Hampden Lodge. Obtaining a tresh horse, | 
rode rapidly on. I reached the park gate belore 
sunset. ‘There was no one to receive me. ‘Ihe 


gate itself stood ajar. ‘I'hrusting it open, I hur- 
ried rapidly up the avenue. As I reached the 

















ouse 
il l 


My heart foretold what 


In a 


mourners come forth. 


was to follow. Isawa bier carried out. 


few moments the little procession formed in frent 
of the house, and then, with the clergyman lead- 
ing the way, it left the beaten road and entered 
the wood. I dismounted, and, throwing the rein 


hastened as rapidly as I 


upon my horse’s neck 


in the direction which I had seen the 





ners take. 
I reached the spot, whither they had 
the service had 


heir hapless burden, 


egun. I heard the solemn words, which 





the church ordains that her ministers shall utter, 


when the dead are about to be consigned to the 


g near enough to 


lust. A few steps brought me 


behold the scene, and the melancholy ceremony. 
The wood in this place was not as thick as i 
The 


y, and formed a small] elevated plain, upon 


ther parts of the 


forest. ground rose 
Ss lgnt 
od ea bink aones OE Sat i 
he ec s of which grew two or three giganti 
Beneath them the ground lay in unbroken 
roots of the 


evenness, save where the immense 


overhanging trees had become bared of earth, 


themselves around the boles in fan- 


Near the foot of the 


and ranged 
tastic seats. tree, most 
distant from the spot upon which I stood, were 
gathered some eight or ten persons. They stood 
around a bier, and listened with uncovered heads 
o the performance of the service. The faces of 
several of the mourners were familiar to me. 


They were the old servants whom I had seen 
I visited the Lodge near two years before. 


I advanced, and stood None 
Mr. Warden was too deeply ab- 


among them. 


noticed me. 


sorbed in his distress, and in the solemn offices 


which were performing, to observe my approach. 


I stood beside the coffin, and looked down upon it. 
rT} , . } ‘ lew it “a 1] 
l'hey were about to lay i Ihe pall 


in the grave. 


was removed. I knew whom it covered. The 
words ‘‘ Henry Leslie, aged 52 years,’’ spoke 


nothing strange to my heart. On gaining the 
edge of his open grave, it was not to see his 


] 


ice, that, through my tears, I lookec 


pon ground. A few feet from the spot where 


; , 
resting pl 


he was to be laid, I saw another grave; one on 
whi e yellow earth had not yet commenced 
to wear the likeness of the unbroken soil. I saw 


that ere Was a name scuipture d upon the stone 





at its id. And at that I looked, fixed in im- 
mova orrow, unconscious of all who stood 
abo e. I did not hear them when they low- 
ered the coffin to its resting-place. I did 
not eveu hear the dread sound of the clods falling 
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open, and a train of 


an» 
Os 


heavily upon it. There I stood, looking at the 


stone, yet blinded by my tears, until I was 
oused by a hand lai 


ar 
Mr. Warden's 


tried, but his lip quivered, and the tears rolled 


1 upon my arm. It was 
He did not speak to me. He 


down his cheek. He led me silently forward 


until we stood together by the grave; until one 


hand touched the stone that covered it ; and the 
jown upon his knee 


s, he wept aloud. 


sinking « 
On the following day we left 


XT 1 1 
Mr. Leslie, before he died, had made a will, by 


the place together 


which he gave the house and grounds into my 


possession. He said that he could not bear that 


be carelessly 


He left it 

1 belief, that I would care for a 
spot which contained within its dust, the dust of 
And ol 


was over, | 


his daughter’s grave should ever 


trodden down by the feet of 


trangers. 





to me in the trust a 
one so young, innocent, and beautiful. 
me he asked that, when my life 
too should be buried beside her, and should give 
the place to some one, who would, tor my sake, 
hold the ground, wherein she slept, as sacred as 
his mother’s grave. 

I directed that the old family servants should 


continue to occupy the 


} 


place. The only duty 


juired of these, was to let everything 


which I req 


remain exactly in the same position in which 1 
l 


had been left by the dead, and to do whatever 


they could to preserve the house and grounds 


from neglect or decay. 


I was witness to the living fidelity with which 


this trust was discharged. Every year since the 
events which I have related, it has been my cus 
tom to spend a few days under the roof which 
They 
to whom I first gave the sad task of watching 


sheltered her in youth and womanhood. 


over it have long since died. But their children 


ind their children’s children, continue, with a 


feeling which has changed from reverentia! affec- 


tion into superstitious awe, to perform all that 


was done before their time. They always look 
; 


for me when the long grass upon the graves be- 


gins to turn ye »w in the dre ary autumn, and 


when the dead leaves fall kindly around them 
A nd at this melancholy season do I watch, through 
the long twilight, beside the grave where they 


x] 
have laid her. It may be sad fancy, but in thes 





lonely meditations the memory of her early beauty 
and the recollection of her familiar accents, haunts 


me with such living strength, that I 


sometimes 


think that the wish of her departing spirit was not 


wih lly idle ° and that he r unseen presence is with 


me in the solitude 








THE STORY OF A 


DISAPPOINTED 





MAN 


BY XENOPHON QUILL. 


SoME years since, 


while boarding at one of our 


hotels, I accidentally formed the acquaintance of 


ventleman of rather reserved manners and a 
sedate aspect, who was a resident of the same 
house; and our acquaintance soon ripened into 
the most intimate friendship. 
much more than ordinary intelligence and ability, 
and, withal, a gentleman in every sense of the 
term. He was in ill health; and his shrunken 
visage, and the hectic flush which frequently 
mantled his cheek, too plainly indicated that he 
was a victim of consumption, and that he was 
moving on the borders of eternity. During our 
frequent and free intercourse, it became evident 

ne that some secret sorrow oppressed his 
mind and darkened his existence; and I natu- 
rally became much interested to know the story 
of his life. This he, at first, declined giving; 
but on my desire being repeated, he promised, at 
some future time, to furnish me, in writing, with 
the information I was so anxious to obtain. Not 
long afterwards, he placed in my hands a sealed 
packet, requesting, as a favor, that I should not 
open it till after his death. This event soon 
transpired; when, upon unsealing the paper, I 


found it to contain the following 
NARRATIVE. 


My life has not been what would be generally 
considered an eventful one. The youngest of a 
family of nine children, I was born May 19th, 
18—,in C—— county, in the State of New York, 
where my father followed the occupation of a 
farmer. During his life, he succeeded, by hard 
labor, in supporting his large family in comfort 
and respectability ; but it pleased God to remove 
him from the world before I had attained my 
fift 
to the extreme depths of poverty, the effects 
which my father left being barely sufficient to 
liquidate the debts which remained unpaid at the 


h year. This sad event brought our family 


pe riod of his death. 
and | 
mother. 


Our family was scattered, 
alone of the boys remained with my 
The history of my childhood and my 
schoolboy days, being similar to that of country 
boys in general, and, therefore, devoid of any 
particular interest, I pass by in silence, as un- 
When I had arrived at the 
age of thirteen years, it was decided that I should 
proceed to the city of New York—whither my 


worthy of recital. 


eldest brother had preceded me some years—in 
Would to Heaven that 
this resolution had never been taken! Would 
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order to learn a trade. 


He was a man of 


that I could recall the day I first set 
the pier of the Had I remained in 
the country, though I should in all probability 


foot upon 
great city! 


have lived and died in poverty and ignorance, 
yet I might have been happy; I should at least 
have escaped the misery which is now bowing 
my spirit and crushing my body into the tomb. 
But the ways of Providence are often mysterious, 
and some are apparently born to endure a life of 
suffering. I am one of that class; yet I would 
not complain: it becomes not a rational creature 
to repine at the will of Heaven. 

My master was a wealthy merchant and man- 
ufacturer, and I was treated with much more 
kindness and consideration than apprentices 
usually receive. I became an inmate of his 
He was a Christian, 


as well as a gentleman, and caused me to be in- 


house, and ate at his table. 


structed in the truths necessary to the eternal 
welfare of the soul, as well as in the arts and 
mysteries of my trade. He furnished me with 
suitable books, and encouraged me to read dur- 
ing my leisure time; and thus I gradually ac- 
quired a strong taste for reading. The love for 
books which was then formed in me, has con- 
tinued since, growing and strengthening; and 
now, the only alleviation from misery | experi- 
ence, is while I am pondering the pages of some 
favorite author. 

When I was fifteen years of age, a daughter 
was born to my master. To this child I soon 
became strongly attached, and—probably on ac- 
count of the notice I took of her, and the atten- 
tion I paid to her—she became extremely fond 
of me. She seemed to be more happy in my 
arms than in those of her parents. She would 
weep when I left her presence; and after she 
became able to lisp my name, would frequently 
call for me during my absence. As she grew up, 
our mutual friendship rather increased than di- 
minished. ‘The thought of her made my daily 
labor light and pleasant; and the toil of the day 
being over, I hastened home with joy, to meet 
the caresses and smiles, and endearing expres- 
sions of sweet little Anna. Five years quickly 
passed away, and the period of my apprentice- 
ship expired. I was twenty-one years of age, 
and must leave my master’s house, and go forth 
into the world to fight alone the great battle of 
life. The day for my departure having arrived, 
and my preparations being completed, I went, 
with a sad heart, to take leave of little Anna. 
She clung to me, declaring, with the most earn- 
est exclamations, that I should not go, that she 























THE STORY F A 
ould not be happy if I went away. Her arms 
were finally torn trom my neck, and she was 
earried sobbing into another room. I was com- 
pletely u 1; and, utterly unable to restrain 
nyt rs, we ple yas the child. How ten- 
derly, nay »w passionately I loved little Anna, 
child as e was, I hav » language to express 
Suffice » say, If it my | without he 
would i 4 I felt that she was the ay 
pointed guid star of my existence, without 


would wander over life’s ocean 





destitute of object or destination. I therefore 
resolved to live for her alone, to make myself 
worthy of her; and, knowing that her mind 


would be adorned with every acquirement and 


accomplishment that wealth could purchase, | 
letermined, as the first requisite to the end I 
1ad in view, to uin a liberal education. Ax 
cordingly, I ¢ 1ced making preparation for 
lege, working with my hands by day in order 
o supply t necessary means, and devoting a 
urge part of the night to study. I was not un- 
successful. ‘The love I bore to Anna gave vigor 
to my } ect and qui kened my d ] g ce; 
ind, at the end of about two years, I was pro- 


nounced fitted to enter the first class in college. 


I had a int ited a sufficient sum of money to 
carry | hrough the first year; and, thinking I 
cou more easily support myself in the less 


Thi kly parts ol the country, | re moved to the 


West, ind entered the 


where, by laboring a part of 


Freshman class in the 





ind teaching school during the sum- 





mer vacation, I was enabled to sustain myself; 


and at the end of four years 


second honors of my class. Not having seen 


Anna for four long years, I at once hastened to 
New York, and was soon at her father’s house, 
where I was received with much kindness and 
affec by my tormer master and mistress, who 
rejo 1 \ Ss, al encou ed me to y 
I flort Anna w now twelve years of 
age irom her present appearance 
to torr i was destined to grow up sur- 
passi! 4 i ll. One received me with 
the affection she had exhibited in childhood; and 


ough, of course, 1{s manifestations were more 
subdued and appropriate to her age, yet wer 
they not less marked and certain. She still 
called me her dear E——, and entreated me not 


to leave them again; her father, she knew, would 


let me | with them, and it would render them 
all so hay py il I would only consent to stay 


It had now become necessary that I should 
ssion; and selecting the law, I 
West, being obliged to 


igain set out for the 


labor a part of my time to sustain myself, as I 


had done while i < lege. I entered a law office 
in the flourishing town (now city) of C——, and 
diligently apy d my mental powers, tor three 





years, to the attainment of a knowledge of the 





echnicalities and abstrusities of 





he periection 


of human reason,’’ the Law. Admitted to the 
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bar, and having been successful in the few cases 
first intrusted to my care, I was not long witho 

a fair share of business. By integrity, and a 
strict attention to the interests of my clients, my 





reputation ally extended, and my business 
increased, until, in the course of a few years, | 
found myself in the possession of a large and 
sufficiently lucrative practice. During all this 
time, I had never suffered a year to pass witho 


a visit to Ne W 


manhood, she was surrounded with teachers, and 


York. As Anna grew up to w 


her mind was gradually developing and expand- 
ing with knowledge. Evincing a peculiar talent 


for music, this was cultivated with peculiar care 


and diligence, and she soon began to attract no- 





tice in private circles, both by her vocal and in- 


strume ital pe riormances, 

I now resolved to add a knowledge of mu 
to my other acquirements; and although being 
past the age in which the greatest skill is usually 


attained, yet, by constant study and pra 


dur r my leisure time, | icceeded beyond what 
might have been expected. I became able to 
perform respectably on the piano forte; and my 


naturally rough and somewhat intractable vi 


was improved in tone, and brought under co: 
mand, so that I considered myself, and was pro 
nounced by others, not an indiflerent vocalist. | 
also studied French and Italian, and finally lear: 
ed todance. I was now thirty-two years of ag: 
possess d of a competency, and an extensive and 
had the accomplisl 


increasing business; me} 


befitting a gentleman, and was, in all respect 
on an equality with her whom I hoped shortly to 
call mine. There was a disparity of fifteen year 
in our ages, but I had never regarded this as an 
In truth, I had never 


thought of the possibility of there being an ob- 


obstacle to our unior 


stacle. I was confident that she loved me, and 


' . , 
that was enough ig mature, | 


All my plans bei 
proceeded to New York to solicit her hand in 


marriage, without a doubt or m ving as to the 
s essful result of the application. On my ar 
rival, I was greeted by A 1 with all the fond- 


ness and aflection of past years. She had neve 
looked so beautiful, or seemed so happy and joy- 
ous as she now appeared. I was not long left 

ignorance of the cause of this increase of hap] . 
ness. Her parents informed me, confidentially— 
intending to make me a partaker of their joy— 


that she was affianced, and shortly to be married 


toa young clergyman who had won her aflec- 
trons. This announcement fell upon me like a 
stroke of heaven’s lightning. It was so sudden 


and unexpected, I now wonder that my mind 





survived the shock. The hope which had sus 
tained and cheered me on in my strife for dis- 


tinction, and which but a moment before had 


been so high and buoyant, was stricken to the 


| Henceforth, 


earth and shattered by the blow. 
life had nothing but hopeless misery for me. I 


long hours, wandered at 


At length, 


and, for 


left the house 


random though the dark streets. 
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having somewhat recovered my reason, I began 
to reflect. 
deceived ? 
ng a love for me which she did not feel ? 


How could I have been so cruelly 
Had Anna deceived me by simulat- 
No; 
t could not be; I had been living and laboring 


ider a self-delusion. Doubtless she had loved 


ind still did love me, but only with the warm 
ind strong affection which a sister feels towards 
1 brother, and not with that intense, passionate 
3lind must 
| have been that I had not perceived it; dull must 


»ve which I had cherished for her. 


| have been thatI had not thought of this before. 
What should I do? Life 
was without an object to make it desirable ; hope 


It was now too late. 

was turned to despair. I returned to my home, 
ind endeavored to attend to my business, but all 
ny former pursuits bad suddenly become dis- 
had 
some reference to her whom I had now lost for 
I there- 
tore resolved to travel in foreign climes, and 


tasteful; besides, everything around me 


ever. I could not remain in the place. 
endeavor, among strange scenes, to forget my 
orrow. Accordingly, I crossed the ocean; I 
wandered over many countries; I saw the sun 
the vale of Chamouni, and beheld the 
ivalanches fall thundering down from the crest 


rise in 


At Jerusalem, I stood on the 
Mount of Crucifixion, and knelt at the Holy 
Sepulchre. On the back of a camel, I traversed 
the burning desert. 
Egypt. On 


of the Jungfrau. 


I climbed the pyramids of 
the 
Southern Cross rise, as it were, from the bosom 
But all in vain. 


ship-board, I saw glorious 


of the de ep. 





AND 


LADY’S BOOE,. 


“Scandit aeratas vitiosa naves 
Cura; nec turmas equitum relingult, 
Ocyor cervis, et agente nimbos 


Ocyor Euro.” 


That image which had accompanied me, wak- 
ing and sleeping, for years—ihen only to whis- 
per of hope and joy—still ch 


not be shaken off; but now its utterings, during 


ng to me, and would 


my waking moments, were only of despair. In 
dreams, as I slept on a mat, in the wild Arab’s 
tent, I have been supremely happy with the idol 
of my heart, but only to awake to renewed and 
increasing misery. Disappointment so deep, and 
grief so bitter, could not but affect my bodily 
health; and I soon felt, and rejoiced in the 
thought, that consumption was preying on my 
vital powers. I returned, to find a grave in my 
Arrived here, I determined to see 
I died. I found her 


happy in the affections of the husband of her 


native land. 
Anna once more before 
choice, with a young family growing up around 
her. I endeavored to be calm while in her pre- 
sence, but found it impossible. Happily, my 
emotion was attributed to disease; and she still 
remains ignorant of the true cause of my prema- 
She, too, was greatly moved, and 
One 


when I am gone — God 


ture fate. 
wept at the thought of my speedy death. 
thought consoles me 
grant that the event may not be long delayed— 
Anna will sometimes come and drop a tear upon 


my grave. 





OH, YES 


BY LILY 
I LoveD him then—’twas years ago, 
When first, by chance, we met; 
And he loved me, I'm sure ‘tis so, 
And, oh! I love him yet; 


And though he now hath left me here, 
Forsaken and alone, 
Yet, he to my poor heart is dear— 


I call him still my own. 


They tell me that he’s left the path 
Which honest men should tread ;— 

If so, Pm sure some villain hath 
By arts insinuous led; 

For, oh! he was so good and kind, 
So true in purpose set, 

That one more honest scarce you'd find,— 
Oh, yes! I love him yet! 

They tell me he is lying now 
Within a prison’s cell, 

With none to bathe his pallid brow, 
Or nurse the sick man well ;— 


I LOVE 


HIM YET.* 


OF EGYPT. 


Oh! if I had but wings to fly, 
Jeside him soon Id set, 

With him to live, or with him die, 
For, oh! I love him yet! 

How dark soe’er his crimes may be, 
I'd share them, each and all; 

And, if the whole might rest on me, 
To raise him, I would fall 

For he who once was free from sin, 
His follies might regret, 

Then he'd love me as I love him,— 
Oh, yes! I love him yet! 
He will repent—I know he will— 
Ere time and life have passed, 
And then, if here we’re parted still, 
We'll meet again at last ;— 

Oh, yes! we'll meet where sin comes not, 
Where crimes are never met, 

Then sorrow past shall be forgot— 


We'll 


love each other yet! 


* Supposed to be written by a wife, relative to her husband in prison. 

















THE LILY OF NEWPORT. 


BY LILLE LILBERNE. 





(Concluded from page 332.) 


CHAPTER IV 
There’s wild’ring witchery in that tone, 
It is, methinks, like an angel’s own; 
And on that brow is beauty bright, 
And on that lip is music’s might, 
And in that eye is love and light— 
In the hidden heart—but look and see— 


A whited sepulchre it seems to me! 


Luis Sr. Lucas and his beautiful bride had 
come; and with them, a young Englishman, 
with whom Luis had become acquainted, and 


Lord 


Clarence Claremonte was a nobleman of wealth, 


invited to join him in his northern tour. 


handsome, gifted, and good; and,as the friend of 


young St. Lucas, he was warmly met and cordially 
welcomed. 

Proudly Luis introduced his splendid southern 
bride ; so elegant in person, so winning in man- 
ners, so brilliant in beauty, so faultlessly fair, 
and so expensively and tastefully dressed. All— 
and Lillias, too, smiled upon their new sister, and 
felt that they should love her despite the half- 
haughty nod with which she met their advances, 
and their gentle offers of assistance. 

As the lips of Luis touched those of Lillias, he 
started. They were cold as the ice of death ; 
and he exclaimed, as he gazed mournfully upon 
her— 

‘* How pale and ill you look, my sister! What 
is the matter ?”’ 

The maiden turned away to hide the crimson 
brow, from which he had parted the drooping 
eurls—to conceal the tears his sympathy had 
ealled up. 

“* Lillias has been sick.’’ 

** And I not know it ?’’ he said, half reproach- 


But his mother answered— 


fully, as he sought her shrinking hand and led 
her to a seat. 

**T have been but slightly indisposed,”’ the un- 
happy girl faltered. ‘‘ It was not necessary.’’ 

‘‘And yet that blanched cheek tells a deeper, 
truer tale, dear sister, than you would willingly 
own.”’ 

And long he gazed, with all of a brother’s fond- 
ness, on her changeful features. But he saw not 
the ungracious glance that flashed from the proud 
and restless eye of his worshiped wife. None 
but Mr. St. Lucas did. And oh, how plainly, in 
that one single moment, did he read all hearts 
before him, and see the future misery of many. 
Thus far had the bride of Luis been all smiles 
and gentleness, but the mask might not be worn 
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much longer. Luis thought he adored her, and 
fondly believed her as pure as beautiful. His 
acquaintance with her had been but brief. They 
met—his fancy was fascinated—he bowed among 
And many there were 
that sought the hand of that proud and accom- 


the train of her admirers. 
plished heiress. And was he the accepted one? 
Ere yet his dizzied brain was clear, or his judg- 
ment had examined her attractions, he had offer- 
ed himself and been accepted. And his vanity 
and love were gratified in winning the proud 
prize for which so many were struggling. Love! 
—his heart was all untouched. Strange that he, 
so intelligent, so discerning, so precise, so oitte d 
and lofty, did not know it. 


complete that bound him, and he was happy. 


The charm was all 


The wildering veil of art had been ably and ar- 
tistically woven, and all its measured meshes 
were of lightning light. 

Once came up his mother’s warning—*“‘ Never, 
my son, marry any one until her character is 
fully studied.’’ Once came up his father’s moni- 
tion—‘‘ Wed not beauty that seems too fascinat- 
ing; it is but too often like the whited gepul- 
chre.”’ 
not, my dear brother, bring back with you a 
haughty, heartless southern heiress, for I know I 


Once came up his sister’s words—“ Do 


should never love her.’’ And once—once came 
up the sweet, fair, youthful, innocent face of Lil- 
lias, all smiles, and tears, and 
bowed to kiss it, but it was gone. And the vision 
had stirred up the prisoned depths of his heart, 


without awaking one single 


blushes. He 


pulse of passion 
slumbering there; and then all was forgotten. 
His whole soul seemed merged in the coming 
union. He was happy. He read (he thought 
the very soul of his affianced, and found it all like 
his own. Their sentiments, their tastes, were 
alike. She loved and admired the same poets 
and the same pictures that he did. She confessed 
herself tired of flattery and admiration, and longed 
She was good, 


Need he fear— 


for domestic quiet and felicity. 
kind, affectionate, and loving. 
fear to place his happiness in her hands? No; 
he rather shrank from taking charge of hers, so 
dear. 

But deception was over all. Could it be pos- 
sible that he, of such high gifts and rare attain- 
ments, could be deceived? And yet the thought 
did once come up—why did she plan excursions 
to so many places, if home-happiness was her 
But the first smile, linked to 
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highest ambition? 
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the music-words that lingered on her lip, dispelled 
this thought forever. The spell was sweet, and 
strange, and strong. The hand that wrought 
could only break it. 

‘* Sing to me, Julie ; sing one of your sweetest 
songs, such as used to thrill my heart with the 
wildest delight. Itis long—long since you have 
sung to me, love. Will you not to-night, now ?’’ 
and the young husband’s voice was one rich 
strain of stirring tenderness. 

‘*Sing! Oh, do not ask me,” the beautiful 
wife replied, half-fretfully. ‘“‘I cannot sing—I 
have not energy enough.’’ 

A shadow passed over the high brow of Luis, 
and he again urged: ‘‘ One song, dearest ; just 


one song.’’ 

The beauty turned away her proud lip from his 
gaze, and answered, impatiently: ‘‘ Impossible. 
My head aches. I have been annoyed almost to 
death already ; and do not make me any more 
miserable, for heaven’s sake, by teazing me to 
sing.”’ 

The look of distress deepened on the fine fea- 
tures of Luis, and he spoke with affectionate 
interest. 

“* What has happened to thus disturb you, dear 
Julie ?’’ 

‘* Oh, everything. In the first place, I got 
ready to walk on the beautiful beach yonder, and 
just as I was going out it began to rain; and then 
I thought of riding out and making some calls, 
but the horses were gone. Then my maid, who 
is never here when I want her, in her haste, when 
she did appear, to get one of my dresses for me to 
put an, caught it in the door and tore the blonde 
shockingly ; and the poor fool cried because I 
scolded her ; and taking down another dress, laid 
it on a chair where I had left a half-eaten orange, 
and it was consequently stained. And, to com- 
plete all’’— 

Sut the door-bell rang, and the husband did not 
have the benefit of hearing what the crowning 
point would have been, or how long the list of 
vrievances would have held out, for a few evening 
visitors were announced—some of the élite of 
Newport, and Lord Claremonte was among them. 

Julie was evidently in very ill-humor, but she 
received the visitors with the utmost apparent 
ease and pleasure, and with her most captivating 
smile. She never failed of pleasing. Yet she 
lived upon excitement, admiration, company, flat- 
tery, and attentions, and was most wretched and 
ill-natured when not surrounded by such a group. 
She lived for vanity and self. She had no heart, 
no mind, no principle of goodness. Self was her 
idol, and all must bend the knee to that. Too 
soon did the husband learn all this. It was like 
the awakening from a ravishing dream to a 
reality of the deepest darkness. 

““Oh, how could she refuse him?’’ thought 
Lillias, who, from a distant part of the apartment, 
had heard the conversation. ‘‘ How could she— 
even if it were to die ?”’ 
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The evening progressed, and the beautiful belle- 
bride seemed more enchanting than ever. And 
every act of adulation was to her a talisman of 
life. It was her life. 

Lord Clarence drew a harp to the side of the 
gay Julie, saying, with a winning smile, 

‘* We have had no music yet to-night, Mrs. St. 
Lucas. Will you not play that sweet Italian can- 
zonet I heard you sing the first evening we met? 
I have not heard it since.’’ 

‘* Oh, certainly, if you wish it, my lord,’’ and 
her white fingers pressed the yielding harp- 
strings. 

The song was sung and played. Others were 
called for; there was no refusal. And Luis— 
once Lillias met his gaze fixed upon her. His 
face was pale, and she turned away from the 
misery there, and inwardly ejaculated —‘‘ My 
God! and he is miserable. She is not worthy of 
him.”’ 

Mrs. St. Lucas was trying every effort to capti- 
vate Lord Claremonte. She—and married! Yes; 
and yet she still wished fora list ofadmirers. And 
the lofty Lord Clarence would be a proud con- 
quest. But the English nobleman had seen 
enough of courtly conjugality to read aright that 
covetous coquette’s heart. Not all her charms 
could elicit aught like homage. He was the first 
this vain votary of fashion could not subdue, 
could not conquer, could not bend to her feet. 

The discourse among the little party turned on 
happiness; and the question was put to each, 
what they thought would most contribute to it. 
Various were the opinions offered. Mrs. St. 
Lucas was asked. 

‘* Wealth and power,”’ was instant!y answered. 

** And what think you, Miss St. Lucas, would 
be the highest state of felicity you on earth could 
know ?”” 

And Rose was addressed. After a moment’s 
silence, she replied— 

‘**I do not know; indeed, I neverthought ; but, 
seemingly, it would be when surrounded by all 
that taste, refinement, art, and literature procures, 
and friends—friends who are near, and to whom 
we are dear.”’ 

** And what is your opinion, Mr. St. Lucas ?’’ 
was asked of Luis. ‘‘ But I need scarcely ask,’’ 
the speaker added, with a smile. 

Luis made an effort to shake off his sadness, 
and somewhat gayly answered— 

** Most likely it would be in doing good to 
others; although I have tried the experiment but 
little.”” 

‘* And, Claremonte, let us hear your sentiments 
on this all-important question.”’ 

The young nobleman smiled, as he returned : 
**T, as yet, have known but little else in life than 
happiness. But few real shadows have lain along 
my pathway; and’’—and the deep eye grew 
earnest, and the proud lip serious—‘* and but one 
more blessing do I feel the want of; and that is 
some one, some pure, gentle, confiding, dependent 
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one, in whose holy heart I might place my happi- 
ness all trustingly, whom I could love and wor- 
ship, and devote my life, my very being, and 
watch over for ever.”’ 

And ere he concluded, his eye had sought the 
drooping brow of Lillias. And she, too, was in- 
terrogated. 

“*T do not think we were placed here to seek 
our own happiness, but todo our Master's bidding, 
be it what it may——whether it lead through light 
or darkness,’’ was gently, yet with graceful dig- 
nity, returned. 
was replied. ‘‘ But what, Miss St. 


Lucas, do you think would be the highest possi- 


“7, 


ble state of enjoyment a person could possess 
here ?”’ 

Lillias looked up, and, in a low, sweet voice, 
aid— 

The consciousness of doing God’s will. In 

ever doing just what He would have us do.’ 

There was silence. The heart had spoken; 
ind quivering heart-strings there were stirred. 

Mrs. St. Lucas proposed leaving. Newport 
was sv dull and prosy. And—not one was sorry. 
The fair Julie had giventhem all so much trouble, 
trom the domestic to the master. Rose was to go 
with them in their expedition, and Lillias—no, she 
refused, though urged to do so by all but the 
proud southerner. How much of haughty heart- 
lessness was there ; and, perhaps, jealousy. Lil- 
lias plead her ill health. The journey would 
and even the physician advised it. But 
no; she was steady in refusing; her mother 


benefit it ; 


Much as inclination prompt- 
ed, she dared not. Was 
it that he feared for the health of his pale, young 
And Lord Claremonte, how could she say 
him nay, as again and again he entreated her to be 
of their party ?--urged her with all the eloquence 
But she 


would be so lonely. 
Luis was disappointed. 


sister ? 


he was master of; and it was much. 
went not. 

Weeks went by, and they returned; all but 
Lord Clarence. 
of the Lakes, but would call at Newport ere he 
left for his distant home. 

Luis and lady stopped but a few days, ere they 
left fur Europe. And many a time 
months, was the fame of the fascinations and love- 
liness of that gifted American’s bride borne back 
to the loving home he had left. 


He was going to make the tour 


n coming 


But alas, they 
knew her not. Oh, Luis, thine is a wretched lot, 
brought on by thyself! Strange he had not read 
her character clearer, so different was she from 
him. And yet she made herself like him till her 
object was attained, and then—and then— 

Luis’s sweet dream was over. He had grasped 
the Ideal—the Real was now before him. 

Day after day, Rose was looking for the return 
of the handsome nobleman. Yet not on her were 
his thoughts fixed; and she knewit. But still 
she wished, yet dreaded to meet him. Poor child! 
Well may she shrink back in fear—another dwells 


in his thoughts. He loves thee not now. The 
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pale beauty, the purity, the elegant simplicity, 
the half-forsaken look, and melancholy music- 
strains of the lonely Lillias had attracted his at- 
That 


wherever be- 


tention—-perhaps had won his free heart. 

were a noble prize —a blessing 

stowed. Would the gift be given—-where ? 
Lord Claremonte had come back. Weeks 

went by, and still he lingered at Newport. 

just received a letter from Luis,’’ he 


“*T have j 
said, as he and Lillias were alone. 

“Indeed !’’ was all she could articulate; and 
he went on. 

‘* | know of no one for whom I feel a warmer 
friendship than for Mr. St. Lucas. Heisa young 
man of the finest talents, and will win his way 
into any society. He has sense and judgment 

Yet I fear he is unhappy, though 
nd intimates no such thing. But 


rarely equaled. 

he says it not, a 
one of his temperament cannot be happy with a 
vain, ambitious, selfish, heartless coquette. He 
has made a wrong, a wretched choice.’’ 

‘** And this, sir, does not argue very forcibly in 
favor of his intelligence and discernment,’’ the 
maiden rejoined, with strange calmness. 

Lord Clarence paused, and replied :— 

‘*Tt may not seem so, surely. But the pecu- 
liar attractions and feigned perfections of that too 
lovely girl dazzled his senses and bewildered his 
brain. He does not love her, but will ever treat 
her kindly. 
much ;’’ and, in a lower tone, added: ‘* You are 


She has nothing to fear, but he has 


not the sister of Luis, I believe, Miss St. Lucas ?2”’ 

**T am not, sir,’’ and the long, dark tresses hid 
the troubled lip and pale cheek of that unhappy 
one. 

‘‘And I have thought—almost said,’ Lord 
Clarence resumed, with startling gentleness, 
“that St. Lucas deserves his misery for going 
away from his own home to seek a life-compa- 
nion, when one dwells here methinks he could 
scarce help but worship.’’ 

Lillias was agitated, but, with proud precision, 
replied— 

“‘ This from you, Lord Claremonte !’’ 

“Pardon me, dearest,’’ he uttered, with ten- 
derness; “‘I have but spoken my thoughts and 
And, in a low and rapid tone, he 
“ Lillias, I leve you, with a first 


feelings.”’ 
went on: 
and fervent affection—with a love never before 
breathed on the heart of woman. It is no delu- 
sion. And all that I have, 
I offer to your acceptance—heart and hand, fame 
and name. And only wish that I may call the 
Lily of Newport mine—-my bride.’’ 

‘Tt is not fitting that the humble flower should 


I feel it—I know it. 


listen to the proud scion of a haughty soil.”’ 

The other answered half-haughtily, half-sor- 
rowfully, keeping up the figure-- 

‘‘ And the scion son of England would fain 
wear the Lily of America on his heart. Will it 
be ?’’ 

‘“‘ Nay, this is idle badinage. My lord, if you 

” 
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“But I am serious, Lillias. Heaven be my 
witness, that this is no trifling.’’ 

He spoke with earnest energy, and it recalled 
the wandering thoughts of the listener; for 
scarcely had she heard what he said, construing 
it into the meaningless measure of courtly con- 
ventionalism. And now she knew she must ex- 
ert herself to answer as became her, and witha 
delicate consideration for his feelings and disin- 
terestedness; and she replied, timidly, 

“IT thank you, Lord Claremonte, for the com- 
pliment you have paid me, for the honor you 
would bestow, which I most humbly beg leave to 
decline. I can never be yours; but proud and 
happy should I be tocall you friend, or brother.”’ 

Lord Clarence looked up as if he had not ex- 
pected this. But hope flashed in his deep eye, 
as he said— 

‘** And why arises this determination? Lillias 
—and may I not hope to change it ?’’ 

The poor girl shook her head, and again re- 
peated her gratitude for his preference and gene- 
rosity. 

“And is your heart another’s?’’ he asked, 
with fearful quickness ; and long his searching, 
scorching eye was burning on her changing 
cheek. 

Lillias unconsciously bent her head as she 
uttered: ‘‘Am [I not too young to love ?”’ 

“Then is thy woman’s heart too young to send 
its conscious blushes quivering to thy temples. 
But, love, this is not so. Oh, say I may winand 
wear thy heart, and I will bless you--for ever 
bless you!’’ 

“‘T have said,’’ returned the maiden, calmly ; 
‘“‘and my decision is unalterable.”’ 

“* Oh, say not so!—-for God's sake, say not so, 
Lillias! I cannot be disappointed here.’’ 

Tears of pity were in the eyes of Lillias, and 
he resumed, with restless vehemence— 

‘* This is a blow I had not looked for. My life 
has been one long, lone dream of light, with 
scarcely a coming shadow. Hopes have been 
met, wishes granted, and expectations redeemed. 
And now here I have centered all my happiness 
for the future. It must not fail me. I cannot 
bear all this mockery of madness. You must 
listen to me. Will you, Lillias—-will you hear 
me ?”’ 

“* You are excited, Lord Claremonte ; compose 
yourself. Another time you may think differ- 
ently.”’ 

‘* Never—never !’’ was the emphatic response. 
‘*T have lived upon this hope too long. And 
now say me not nay. Will not that pure and 
pitying heari plead for me ?”’ 

Lillias’s feelings were deeply touched. She 
had not believed herself capable of inspiring any 
affection so fervent. And yet she had no other 
answer to give—she had no heart to bestow. 

‘“* And say,”’ urged the young nobleman, “‘ say, 
dearest, if time may not change your resolution ? 
I will wait--oh, how patiently--your own time; 
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years, years though it be, if I can but be blessed 
with the assurance that you will one day be 
mine.”’ 

“You distress me, my lord,’’ Lillias said, in 
faltering tones. ‘‘ Speak of this no more.’’ 

‘*T would not willingly give you pain, believe 
me ; but—must still plead my cause.’’ 

‘* All hopeless though it shall ever be. Lord 
Claremonte, I cannot--never—-feel for you aught 


than the warmest, sincerest friendship. And if 


you value my feelings, speak of this not again. 
You will soon learn to forget me, to think of me 
as one that had never been.’’ 

‘‘ Never! By my hopes of heaven, no!’’ he 
exclaimed, with startling animation. ‘‘ You, and 
you alone, are the one lone star of my idolatry. 
For you I would live-—-for you would die.”’ 

“« My lord, it cannot, must not be,”’’ Lillias an- 
swered, with faltering earnestness. ‘ Let this 
satisfy you.’’ 

“Yet never will it, until fully assured your 
heart is another’s. Can you not have confidence 
in me, Lillias?’’ And, almost imperceptibly, he 
drew her near to him, and searched her burning 
cheek as if life or death were written there. And, 
seeing she did not answer, he added: “ Oh, Lil- 
lias, doom me not to despair! Let me hope !”’ 

‘“* Lord Claremonte,’’ that young girl said, with 
recovered composure, “ much gratitude as I owe 
you for this high and honorable offer, there is a 
deeper debt incurred to those who have been 
more than parents to me--a homeless, nameless 
orphan. While they live, I shall not leave them. 
I know that my society, my assistance, my atten- 
tions are necessary to their happiness. Child as 


I am, I feel that they look to me for much of 


felicity.”’ 

* Lillias, I have told you I would wait. Only 
promise you will be mine, and I will wait years 
--years.”’ 


This unmistaken devotion melted the heart of 


the pale orphan, and it was some moments ere 
she could say— 

‘‘ Noble, generous young man! And yet ere 
the time arrives when their pilgrimage will be 
ended, I shall be at rest for ever.’’ 

A shudder shook the thrilled frame of the no- 
bleman, as he returned— 

‘* You are gloomy to-day, and I will no longer 
importune you. But may I not renew the sub- 
ject—-a subject on which my hopes of happiness 
depend--another time—to-morrow ?”’ 

‘‘Lord Claremonte, I most solemnly assure 
you I can never be yours. But let me be asa 
friend, a sister; as such I love you. And now, 
sir, ere we part, I must say to you that there is 
one to whom you are dearer than existence. One 
who has lavished the love of a high and holy heart 
on you, unasked. One who will! ever worship 
you. One who is all purity and poetry, and im- 
passioned truthfulness. One to whom you need 
not fear to confide your happiness. One you 
cannot help but love.’’ 
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‘* My sister, the daughter of Lord Claremonte, 
should not sleep here,’’ broke from his proud 
heart. 

‘* And why, sir? Is it not as fitting a place as 
the cold cemetery of thy fathers? Is there one 
that loves this spot as Ido? ‘Then remove her 
not; my mother is near me; take her not away. 
Say—say that you will not !’’ 

‘*No, Lillias, your request is sacred. Much 
as I might wish it, it shall not be. But my 
mother’’—— 

** Bear back to that mourning mother’s arms a 
daughter ; she will forget the one she has lost.’’ 

And a real smile illumined the lip of Lillias ; 
and then he remembered her words of yesterday, 
and shook his head despondingly. 

‘*O Clarence,’’ were the imploring words of 
his lovely niece, ‘‘ leave not a crushed heart here 
to tell the place where your footsteps have been ! 
Leave not its half-hushed music-strings to bleed, 
and wither, and perish, when one single breath of 
yours would call forth the sweetest strains of min- 
strelsy for yourself. The heart-harp Heaven might 
not disdain.”’ 

‘I do not understand you, Lillias.’”” And he 
leaned against a willow, and bent his eyes to the 
cround in thought. 

** Rose loves you! Can you, Lord Clarence, 
despise the offering of her pure and peerless heart ? 
I am betraying no confidence ; I am revealing no 
secret confided to me; but I know this. I know 
that Rose loves you; though she knows not Iam 
aware of the fact. Perhaps I have done wrong to 
intrust her delicacy to your keeping ; but I know 
that your noble nature is the home of true great- 
ness, true nobility, and of the most unexception- 
able honor. Will you not win—will you not wear 
the Rose of Newport as your bride ?’’ 

‘* Lillias you have asked too much,’’ returned 
Lord Clarence, in a softened voice: ‘‘I shall 
leave for England immediately, and must have 
time to calm my excited feelings, and to under- 
stand myself. Rose I regard as a friend.”’ 

*‘More-—-more! Oh, you must love her, Cla- 
rence; she is so good and pure. She will make 
your life one of happiness. Say—-oh, tell me that 
you will—that you will not leave her hopeless and 
heart-broken.’’ And the voice of the speaker 
was lost, but tears still were pleading. 

Lord Claremonte gazed upon her tenderly. Did 
she speak from bitter experience? She met his 
pitying eye burning on her heart, and she bent 
her blushing brow on his shoulder, but lifted it 
almost immediately as a slight rustling was heard. 

Rose, unconscious of their presence, parted the 
vivid vault of vines and stood within the inclo- 
sure. A pang wrung her helpless heart as she 
saw the position of Lord Claremonte and Lillias. 
She knew he loved her. Forthe moment she had 
not the power to move. But, as she turned away, 
Lillias sprang forward and caught her hand, and 


le d he - bewilders d, to where the English noble- 
man was standing. And, with a smile such as 
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angels might wear, she laid her listless fingers 
within those of Clarence, and lifting them to her 
quivering lip, said— 

“Lord Clarence Claremonte, wear the beauti- 
ful Rose of Newport on thy heart. It will never 
fade-—it will never die.”’ 

Agitated, embarrassed, unhappy, the smitten 
sister sank overpowered at his feet. He bent his 
knee to the flowered turf, and lifted the fainting 
maiden gently beside him, and spoke affection- 
ately. His heart was touched. Lillias had dis- 
appeared. It was long ere the two returned tothe 
mansion of Mr. St. Lucas; when they did, Rose 
was the affianced of the high-born, elegant, excel- 
lent Lord Claremonte. 

In his far-distant home, a story reached Luis 
that Lord Claremonte was engaged to Lillias. 
The intelligence struck upon his heart, and opened 
its deepest cell. He could not bear that that 
sister should marry him. Why? Would it not 
have been the same had it been any other one ? 
Strange heart of man! Why should the thought 
of her marrying cause him so much pain? Was 
she not too young? Too childlike and inexperi- 
enced? He did not read his heart aright; it 
might have reproached him. And the next letter 
he sent home, he inquired if it was so, and con- 
cluded with ‘*‘ Lord Clarence, good and honor- 
able as he is, is not worthy of the Lily of New- 


’? He might have added more, 


port. No one is. 
but dare not. 

tose answered this missive, and related the 
relationship existing between his lordship and 
Liilias. ‘‘ And farther,’’ she ended by saying, 
“T shall not say another word. If you wish to 


” 


know more, write to him in England. He is 
there.’’ 

In a year, Claremonte returned for his bride. 
Most earnestly did he urge Lillias to accompany 
them, and visit her relations there. His mother, 
with prayers, had desired it. But no; not now. 
Mr. and Mrs. St. Lucas would be solonely. Some 
other time, perhaps, she might. And that other 
time would be when, if ever, Luis and his lady 
returned to Newport. Her gratitude she warmly 
expressed for the valuable presents received, and 
a promise of a visit some time. And as Rose, 
with heavy heart and tearful eyes, bade her adieu, 
she whispered— 

‘“* Let it be soon, my dear sister—very soon. I 
think your health would be better, and you might 
be happier than you are now ”’ 

Lillias started: ‘‘Happy!’’ she repeated. 
‘* What is there to prevent my being so now ?”’ 

**T do not know, dearest sist~r; would that I 
did! But the confidence withheld, I might not 
solicit. Yet I have long seen your cheek paling, 
and your heart failing with the inward struggle 
none might see.”’ 

Lillias assured her that, surrounded as she was 
by all life’s blessings, ungrateful indeed would she 
be not to appreciate them. Rose made no farther 
comment, but was not satisfied, 

















THE 


Lillias gazed after her retreating form till lost 
to view. She thought she had seen her for the 
‘* Yes, ere she returns here, I shall be 
Now she felt 
the need of support, of something to lean her 
And 


how much more will she when darker days come, 


last time. 
slumbering beside my mother.’’ 
burning brow and breaking heart upon. 
and trials rise up in her pathway ? 

Oh, how often is it that the meek and frail, the 
timid, pure, delicate, sensitive, and dependent one, 
who would fain trust, love, lean upon a strength 
stronger and mightier than its own, would be 
loved, and tenderly cared for—how oft 
But the 


r, and crushed, and broken, 


sought, 
is that one made the support for others ! 
heart must oft be wrun 
ere its proud, impassioned powers are known. 


CHAPTER V 


VW itmy being. as we 1s ug 
Cor eside n now 
In his dreams I would whisper a love unsought, 


And breathe it on his brow, 


Tue reckless extravagance of the wife of Luis 
knew no bounds, and he had, repeatedly, to write 
home for money. Mr. St. Lucas always forward- 
ed it without demurring ; though Lillias saw that 
it caused him much uneasiness, and she redoubled 
her efforts to render his life happy. Most sensi- 
bly did he feel all this; and he felt, too, that the 
young heart of that poor child was dying. His 
son had struck the blow—he knew it—no one 

With a packet of letters that Luis sent home, 
was an exquisite painting for Lillias. 

‘And,’ he wrote, ‘‘ there is a little history 
about it, which is the reason why I have selected 
this from among a mass of rich and rare pictures— 
more finished, more classical, more artistical, per- 
haps, than this, though not so truthful—by the 
same high hand. And one other thing, the lady 
here so strongly resembles you, my own sister. 
The 


shoulders and small, 


drooping 
half- 
hidden, half-revealed through the long life-like 


would fain hide the da: 


same light, graceful figure, the 


symmetrical throat, 


tresses that ling fairness 


from view. Such was my sister when | last saw 


her—a child—-but some years have passed since 


then. And the whole wild tracery, and scenery 
exhibited here, methinks I have seen somewhere 
before in my wanderings, or my dreams. The 
inclosure, the trees, the vines, and wild flowers ; 
and the lake and the ledges, the broken sunlight 
and the quivering forest foliage; and that pale 
recluse, listening to that angel one, I Aave seen. 
He is my friend--an artist and author of high re- 
nown. His works are impassioned and powerful. 
They seem drawn from the very depths of a 
heart. 


proud, gifted, sensitive, and charitable 
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Yet charity, with Mr. Melville, seems to be a 
given power. 

- But l was going to give you the historv of the 
He is 
not yet forty; yet sorrow, more than time, has 


He has 


picture. The author himself is the hero. 


silvered his hair and marked his brow. 


been marrie d; but wife and child are now no 
more. He has been crushed to earth by the 


and non-appreciation of his ta- 
He could not thus endure 
And this represents the 


world's coldne Ss, 
lents and his works 
it, and fled from it. 
lonely seclusion where, for long years, he lived, 
wasting, as he says, his time and his gifts. But 

And he has 


brought forth from the mines of earth treasures 


they were only maturing there. 


that will never die; a monument to his immor- 


Oh how, he 


tality. said, he hated and scorned 


the world! This fair stranger came to him from 


heaven, he almost thinks, and told him of his 


waste of time, of his selfish indulgence, of his du- 
ties, obligations, and the end of his beinge—to do 


cood—to live for others. Thus awoke his slum- 


bering conscience, aroused his energies, and he 
is now an eminent artist and celebrated author.”’ 

It is needless to say that Lillias recognized in 
the painting the Haunted Glen, the hermit, and 
herself. It was a magic picture, ably executed, 
and with a frame of fretted silver. And beneath 
the figure of the lady, Lillias had sketched with 
a pencil the lines she had found left in the 
stranger’s cell. 

Ere another year, Mr. St. Lucas was laid in the 
He had been slowly and surely declining 
The 


expenditures of his son, or, rather, that son’s wife 


grave. 


some months. cankering cause was the 


abroad. His death was universally lamented ; 
but the remark was made, “ He has left his wi- 
But this 


Every cent of his property would 


dow and Lillias in easy circumstances.’ 
was not true. 
scarce ly cover his debts. Mrs. St. Lucas stag- 
gered beneath the blow of her kind companion’s 
death; but this knowledge brought an additional 
luxury 


with 


pang. She had been accustomed to every 


} 1) ‘ | 
and indulgence, und could she_ struggl 


poverty 2? What the law would have allowed her 


she generously gave up, till every creditor was 


paid. But nothing was lef It was a hard trial 


to leave for ever ner love 7 love lighted hom«¢ 


But that must be sold. And now was the noble 
: 


woman’s character of Lillias revealed. She ar- 


ranged all; and the bereaved widow had only to 


thank God for lending her such a treasure. She 


would hire a little cottage somewhere, Lillias said, 


and she could earn enough for their support, 


thanks to the ever kind friends that had given her 
accomp| shme nts. She 


so many could do all 


could net, em- 


L 


# fancy and plain work, 
broider, or teach music, drawing, painting, and 
} 


on; and she would find 


other branches of educat 


employment enough. She did, and her young 


heart was a little lightened of its burden. 
One request of Mrs. St. Lucas she earnestly 
made hat neither Luis nor Rose should be in- 
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formed of their poverty. It would, she said, but 


cause unnecessary pain; and while she could earn 
their support, she would accept of no assistance. 
Luis, certainly, could not have afforded any. 

intelligence of his 


father’s death, before his wife died. 


Scarcely had he received the 


Excitement 


and dissipation had done their work in a few brief 


made no mention of returning 
He only wrote that his health was se- 


suffering. Not yet could he 


years. Yet he 


nome. 


verely j revisit the 
sweet scenes of his childhood, of his manhood— 


not yet. His marriage had been an unhappy one, 


ind bitterly did he repent the step he had taken. 
Yet ever—ever did he treat his beartless, selfish 


wife with the utmost attention. What else could 
expected of him ? 


The plans of Lillias were carried into execution. 
from their 


\ cottage was rented a few miles 


ner splendid dwelling, and thither she and 


Mrs. St. Lucas repaired. ‘The health of the lat- 
! 


ter was very poor; she could ill support her trials. 


And to think, too, that Lillias should toil for her. 
} 


They could have had a home with Rose: Lillias 


had claims there, but refused to test them. By 
, 
te 


hing and needlework, she obtained a sum suf- 


for their diminished wants; and she fel 


ta 
It was the 


ficient 
serenity she had not before known. 
bliss of usefulness, of doing good. Yes, and then, 
bes les, that precious mother shared her bounty. 
And many a prayer went up to Heaven, from the 
very midst of poverty, for the Lily of Newport. 
W ould they not be answered ? 

A year went by—some months more, when a 
stranger waited on the lonely cott He was 


gers. 
|, lately de- 


Lord 


no children, 


the executor of Lord Leburn’s wil 
Lord Leburn 


Claremonte’s mother, and 


ceased. was the brother of 
having 
bequeathed a large portion of his vast amount of 
property to Lillias, who rejoiced that she could 
give Mrs. St. Lucas such a home as she had been 
accustomed to. All that had once been theirs 
was purchased back ; houses, and lands, and all; 
and a blessed day was it for the stricken widow, 
when she again found herself in her former beau- 
And 
thought dimmed the brightness of every joy. 

that he 


His health was slowly declin- 


tiful home. Lillias, too, was grateful; but 


A few more months, and Luis wrote 
was coming home. 
ng, and he wished to return to the home of his 


but he did not fear 


childhood—to die, he thought ; 


that. Again was Mrs. St. Lucas entreated not to 
ik of their change of fortune, and again pro- 

mised. Luis might feel he was intruding. 

Mrs. St. Lucas would rather not have withheld 


this confidence from her son; but Lillias wished 


it—urged it. Silently, almost imperceptibly, the 
The apart- 
flowers as 


And they 


Could it be there had been 


latter was preparing for his arrival. 


h 


ments were arranged, and lined wit 
they were years before, for his bridal. 
looked even as then. 
so many changes since ? 

Luis came. He was changed. His friends, 


from his letters, had not « kpected to find him so 





re. His 





ae Ser 
ha conan 


ill. They had not looked for swe 
eye was melancholy, his templ 
' 1 *, , 

'—his form slighter, yet still manly, 


ind ] sa jt n 
inuced, aslk Cuoll- 


and oh, 


: 
sunken, 
how pale 
lofty, and graceful. It seemed, 


sumption’s chilling chaplet was on his brow ; set 


there with the signet seal of death. And Lillias— 
had no change passed over her? She was, per- 
haps, paler and more thoughtful, but her beauty 
Her step was 
, and her form more dignified. Her 


her eyes were larger 


was fully matured and unfaded. 
more musical 
hair wore a darker richness, 
and more spiritual, and her smile was like an 

] eould not 


n—with its wounds and its wants, and the 


angel’s own. But her heart; well it 


be see 
life-blood oozing from its inner depths. 


Lillias met as strangers would, that 


Luis and 
had long regarded each other favorably 





as they were wont in years past, ere the shading 


shadow oi estrangem<¢ 


} j v } 1 
y t had lifted its dark hand 
between them. 
> +} . +} I , rth 
Luis was againathome; and though everything 
was done to make him comfortable and happy, 


} 





yet Lillias’s calm coldness and countless kind- 
nesses struck painfully on his wearied heart. 
Confidence there was none. 
CHAPTER VI. 
The bridal ?—why prayers and tears are here— 
Sure, Death performs the rit 
Sooner look for the coffin and bier 
Than the bride with a look of |! 
And he—around that pure. pale brow 
Consumption’s coronet circles now ; 
But a hand hath broken that night-shade braid 


Of poison petals and leprous leaves made 


Luis was taken suddenly and alarmingly 
Lillias often supplied his wants; but his mother 
was his most constant attendant; though her feeble 
health often obliged her to retire for rest. He 


slept. Luis’s physician had been with him more 


than an hour, and, as he left, Lillias entered the 
room. He was almost exhausted with the effort 
he had made to converse. She bathed his tem- 
ples and administered some restoratives, and he 
ta 
d 


revived. And as she bent over him, he cas 
hurried glance around the apartment, and inquiré 
if his mother was there. 

‘*She is not,’’ the maiden answered; “but I 
will go and call her.”’ 

And as she was running away, he caught her 
‘* No—no, Liliias; not 


’ 


hand and whispered: 


now. I wish to speak with you.’ 
Lillias trembled, and sank upon the side of the 
couch; and he resumed :— 
‘*Dr. Danvers has just told me that I cannot 
ive; that, at most, I have but a few weeks to 
stay. And oh, let these few days be blessed by 


your presence! Oh, Lillias, beloved, I have a 
confession to make, a favor to ask, which, I have 


felt assured, your noble and gentle nature will ac- 











cord me Oh, had I | read my heart ar t ness and increasing melancholy on one side. and 
years ag one false and f step wv ] have uls a I 0 r. j were 
been t ' Butno rf t L, you \ ched. ( 1 it herw False pride 
hav en { rst ¢ ] ad y ru ( se ol much 
a r 1 yi mav deen I ( ) , ry 
wi 1 be mine for the few s I] \ 1 out. J 3 etim 
stay re? Say—lI ippeai to jy I \ 1 itt I y 
co! sion. Oh, dearest, may it— j » so . , 

i cr I curls of I I l Y ( I 
ing ¢ k, as she murmured, ‘‘Am [1 your 1 her ‘< ) 
sister ?’ 1 him to I 

Yes and m re—y l ire€ a V I \ 
that. Oh, let me but call you m I | I i 
I will die contented. Is—is the sa — | ‘ n 
too n h?’’ | r i i ‘ 

** Sacrifice !”’ A d the wretched g - corN V V | riv 
dered 1 buried her fa i her ha ( \ 

‘*T see—I s¢ Luis sa despair ly ; } St. I vi 
cannot | God forgive me that I | 0 | i r i t ~ \ 
you ( i 

One wild sob came from the bl f y _ é ) 
the maiden nd with i yr ner h I 
eves i i Wi h b tear | I i 
moment within that of tl By r | 
who lifted it nervously to his 1 lips, and, t . » i \ 
without speaking, she left the chamber. I y thi i woman hal 

‘That evening, two or three friends were assem- not. 

bled to witness a solemn bridal. Lil l After ¢ : hur 
on the arm of another for support, heard the start- d ced tl igh hex nh 
ling, stu ning woras re ifed that | ked herd - ( | - 


was over. Prayers had been oilered up to Heave you! es t very n 
One burning kiss the half-fainting bride felt upon e Lady I O 


her sealed lip, as she bent over that loved form ] er 1 inquiring) t 


and then she fled from the room. speaker, who, zs the question on h 
Long, long she remained in her own apartment I I — 

with irt and hope all bowed and broken, : = 1 ver | le 

with her cold brow bent among her | nai I ej 4 stra r her " 

among its prophecies and promises, in an a ook vi 


_— ‘ 4 ) 
I nytt ida 
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CHAPTER Vil 1 
She | I st 
way ‘ ‘ 
lhavey ar wea | ’ ’ 
With r " yers \ 2 calied fi a 
Tears and prayers w w i ve i sire Oo her 
Io calm and balm these fearful fears large ¢ f me, li 
loved her. 1 y | 
( has heard m Ww ive , 
Ay ) 
" } , to n 
' > . \ 5 
I The yy ri " ? i ’ 
c yet true, d nite th pro} ! e 
phy cians I 3 Was Sf owly recov l f T \ 4 i ) 


was many weeks ere he was e to leave | color « e } i t + 


chamber. But the time came; vet he was sti! I I wa y Lady L 


weak and languid I'rue, too, that, with 1 rn ( 

ing health, the former strange estransement e> id Mr. St. I r father, is very 

ing between these two loving, yet prov nd d is he not?’ and the w a ‘ dad hi 
cate hearts, was revived. Each thought the other utterance 


indifferent. ‘here was no confidence ; but sad- ““O no; Lord bless you, sir! She isa gt 
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sh heiress. Lord somebody’s niece, or 





rrand-niece, I believe; and he willed her ever so 
much property, houses, and lands, and money. 
And oh, how glad I was; for, poor child, she 
needed it enough. For months and months, she 
had worked to support herself and mother; and 
here, in this very cottage, they lived; and since 
she became rich, she gave it to me. And her 
very presence has hallowed it, made it holy. And 
all these vines and flowers her own white hand 
hath planted and reared, and [ would not part with 
them for the world. Oh, I do so love every blos- 
som she has looked upon!’’ 

And is not Mr. St. Lucas living ?”’ Luis held 
his breath to inquire, feigning ignorance. 

**O no; Lord love you, sir. He has been 
dead these two years or more. Poor man, he 
died of a broken heart.’’ 

There was a slight start, and Luis looked up 
in surprise, and the words ‘* How so?’’ sprang to 
his parched lips. 

‘His son, sir; his only and well-beloved son’s 
extravagance, or rather his wife’s, that beggared, 
that murdered him. But my talking tires you; 
you are so pale,’’ and she reached him a glass of 
water, for which he thanked her, and drank it all ; 
and, as soon as he could speak, begged her to go 
on 

For a moment, the woman’s eye scanned his sad 
and winning features, andthen continued: ‘‘ Well, 
sir, being as you are better, I will just finish 
what I was going 
suppose, in telling the truth. Well, sir, you_see, 
years ago, when I was a girl, I lived at the St. 


to say. There’s no harm, I 


Lucases. And they were all happy then. Luis 
was a likely lad, Rose was fair and pretty, and 
Lillias—but she was not their real daughter—and 
Lillias was an angel, almost. Well, you see, and 
years went by, and Luis went away; and when 
he returned, it was with a proud, scornful, and 
rich bride; though folks said she was not half so 
rich as she was reported to be, after all. But she 
was handsome. But it was not the pure and spi- 
ritual beauty of the lovely Lillias. Blessed girl! 
and yet I have sometimes thought she never looked 
the same after he was married. But you are ill, 
sir, veryill. Hadn’t you better lie down a while, 
till you get rested ?”’ 

Luis shook his head; he could not thank her 
for the offer, and only motioned her to proceed. 

* Well, sir, I was speaking about Luis’s grand 
bride. We could not, none of us, like her, she 
was so haughty and petulant; though the girls, 
Lillias in particular, did everything to make her 
visit pleasant ; but she turned from them in scorn. 
Lillias felt it; for once I heard her murmur, when 
she had carried the young lady some of her 
choicest flowers, which she flung away as worth- 


less, and not to be compared to their southern 
pants. Then I heard Lillas say, and she did not 
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know as anybody heard her: ‘ Oh, how I could 
love her, but she will not let me!’ and then she 
sobbed as if her heart would break. And then, 
when young Mrs. St. Lucas went away, I do not 
think anybody was sorry. And then they traveled 
all over the world, and Luis had to keep sending 
home for money; and his kind old father hadn’t 
the heart to deny him. But it brought him to his 
grave; I know it was that, because he grew so 
melancholy-like ; and no wonder, for he knew he 
was ruined. ‘The poor lost a friend when he died. 
And when his affairs were settled, there would 
not have been enough to pay all his debts, had not 
his unhappy widow given up all she might have 
claimed. Rose had been married some time to 
Lord Claremonte, who, it was found out, was the 
uncle of Lillias. He wasan elegant young man; 
and [ always thought he offered himself to Lillias, 
and she refused him, before they knew they were 
related. Well, Mrs. St. Lucas and Lillias were 
now left alone, and poor. Everything was sold, 
and the widow’s heart was almost broken; but 
that sweet girl cheered and comforted, and worked 
for her, here in this little cottage. We lived in 
that old hut yonder. Lillias taught music, and 
everything else, and they lived comfortable. I 
was sick a long time, and she would come and 
work for me, and talk to me; and read the Bible 
to me, and sing and pray with me; but she would 
get some little girl to go and stay with her mother 
whilst, she was always so thoughtful of every- 
body. And oh, how glad I was when she became 
rich! A man came all the way from England, 
with heaps of papers and parchments, and told her 
she was a great lady. And then she bought all 
back, everything. And she is worth thousands 
and thousands more than Mr. St. Lucas ever was. 
Yet I verily believe the hand of Heaven is in all 
this. God has given her wealth to distribute 
among the poor, and an able almoner she is. We 
used to call her the Lily of Newport. Youare, I 
suppose, a married man, sir ?”’ 

Luis bowed, and rose to go, but quickly re- 
seated himself. He felt sick and faint. 

‘*Bless your heart, sir, how wretched you 
look !’’ were the sympathizing words of Mrs. 
Moreton. ‘‘ Won’t you have a bit of something 
to take ?’’ 

Luis declined, and again made an effort to leave ; 
and, after thanking her for all the trouble he had 
given her, and the information imparted, said he 
believed he had taxed his strength too much; and 
calling the servant, leaned upon his arm until he 
reached the carriage. 

He shuddered as he ascended the gilded steps, 
and flinging himself upon the cushions, buried his 
face in his quivering hands, nor once looked up 
till he reached home. He sprang from the vehicle, 
and rushed to his mother’s chamber. 




















THE 
CHAPTER VIII 
M =—ueother. is 1 
Ha Ica ! 3 voe? 
I I N M r — 
H I ked ) 





M '’’ St. Lucas wildly excl 

sank on a it beside her: ‘‘ Mother 
t Heave why was [ not informed of this before ?’ 
Mrs. St. Lucas looked surprised, but composed- 


‘* What, my son—what has happened 


to thus disturb you? 


** Enough—enough! Mother, I have almost 
cursed the hour of my existence. Wretch that I 
have been! Oh, why did you not tell me I had 


murdered my father by squandering his property ; 


r heart; that I had brought 


iat I had broken y« 
y to poverty and sorrow; that I had returned 
home a poor dependant~—a beggar—living upon 
the b y of—of I is? Good heavens, that | 
should hav vuught of a marriage with her! Oh, 


] 


my mother, had you told me, it would have saved 





me m r more !’ 
“Calm rself, my child, I} ech you. All 
] less, it should be. But I will answer 
your It w to spare your feelings 
that you were left ir rance of all.  Lillias 
wished it, prayed id for it.’’ 


se 7 ”? 7 1 
Mother,’’ and a faint flush stole to the speak- 
er’s brow, and he spoke with some difficulty: 


osed my father worth a large 





amount of property A few months since, I re- 
ceived a note of exchange, of some hundreds, 
and thought, of course, it came from this estate. 


The vel 


ipposed it was sent by private conveyance there. 


»p was mailed from England; and I 


‘Lillias must have sent it.’’ Mrs. St. Lucas 
replic l 1a iow tone, “and her lawyer, perhaps, 
transmitted it to you. Oh, Luis, how little do 
To me she has been every- 
thing. Oh, my son, would you could love her 


Pr) 
aeserves > de LOVE i! 


‘Mother, I do love her, idolize her; and it 


maddens me that I have made her future wretch 
ed.’’ And w it wa r to hear what Mrs 
2. Lu 3 ther V he r iired to his 
wife’s apart t. Meeting a domestic at tl 

door, he d if Mrs. St. Lucas was within 


Lillias heard the words. How strangely they 


sounded ‘hey struck on the throbbing heart- 
str s, and forced the pale blood to her brow 
Luis ¢ red His « nt ance was wild an 
hag 1 | is saw O how her hear 
yea »n - ) K Words I 
} _— s »> caress i 
nis a id ) r hear reathe 
iove but i€ i it ; Si 
red a rej One hasty word to Heavy 


and she stood by his side, and said in a tone of 
distress— 


‘What 


have you not exe rted yoursel 


s the matter, 
and 


she started from the wild and wavering glance 


he lifted to her, answering, as he grasped her 
hand and drew her on a seat beside him, where 
he had sank half exhausted. 

‘Sit down by me, Lillias, and I w ll you 


and believe me wher 
did not know till to day that you were the 
j - 


sessor of thousands; and I a homeless, |} 


lapless., 


pitiable beggar.”’ 
“What mean you—oh, what mean you, Luis ?’ 


the young wife asked, with visible trepidation. 


“‘Simply what I have said. Oh Lillias! I 
shudder to think what I have done; and oh, be- 


lieve me when I again assert 


of all that had ts 


that I was ignorant 
spire d: that you were now— 
And that I thought 


death. bed too, and child as I was 


but no matter. myself on my 
I would have 


fettered you to my memory; but had I known 


all, it would not have been done, though the 
heart withered beneath the wish Why life 
still granted me, I Know not; it » bo ] 1\ 
ever asked. And whata sacrifice I have required 


of you. It was all wrong; and you can never 
know the agony returning health has c me. it 
is for you alone I shudder. May God forgive 
what I have done, and help me to make every 
reparation in my power. 
way—to relieve you of my presence as often as 
possible, and never, never to exact or expect from 


you the duties, the affection, the tenderness of a 
wife. Although in the eyes of the world we are 
married, we can but 


And oh, how cold, 


even that bond has become. 


brother. 


what a fearful future is close before me 
} 


but every uttered 


ie listener had not moved, merely bre athed; 


word was 


death poisone d dart, that 


| 
nerve; that touched ea throb of that breaking 
heart. There was one long respiration, as if it 
was the last breath of life, and one low and 
agonizing groan, while the chilled blood was 


freezing in her veins, and clasping her pale and 


stiffening fingers ft illy together, would have 
fallen at the feet of the miserable husb 1, had he 


not caught her in his arms. How strangely each 
had been misunderstood 


Luis bore her to her chamber, and laid her 


ipon her own costly couch. There were no signs 
of life. The mother was sum No signs 
of returning cons isness could ( ca fort 
and a physician was called i: [i was g, and 
the palsied pulse again bea »wly—it was scarcely 
perceptible ; i imber seemed like 
death The p ] e dov Luis 
| wed! ~ \ l s 0 ° ind 
l¢ he turned away i car- 
riage had just drov I 1 é nte 
and Ros« Mrs. S I 1s Written them 
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when Luis first came home. They entered the 
hall; Luis was still there, and looked wildly 
around, as Rose exclaimed— 

‘My dear, dear brother; is it possible! But 
oh, how changed !’’ 

Luis did not speak, but pressed his quivering 
lips to hers, and held out his hand to the lord. 

As the sister withdrew from his embrace, she 
inquired for her mother and Lillias. Luis started, 
and growing still paler, leaned against a column 
for support, and pointed to the stairway. 

Rose trembled; something fearful she knew 


table her 





had happe ned. F linging on the ni 


hat and shawl, she hastily ascended to tlhe cham- 





ber of the insensible sister, followed by Luis ¢ 
Clarence. 

Mother, my dear mother,’’ Rose whispered, 
1 th 


as she wound her arms aroun 


St. Lucas, who was bending over the 


e neck of Mrs 
bed; and 
then her eye fell on the faded form before her. 
Mildly she clasped the pale and pensive hand, 
ejaculating —“‘ My God, oh my God! Lillias 
dead—dead for ever! Spare me, oh my Father, 
spare me this. It cannot, must no 
my sister, dead !”’ 

Lord Claremonte was little less agitated, as he 


gazed upon that still and beautiful one. 


CHAPTER IX 


That voice, that voice! Again I hear 


The tones that thrilled my childhood’s ear 
And life had fled But ¢ ry word 

Hath the depths of t dyi eart so stirred. 
hat the palsied pu ss ak aga 

And tell their tale of pride and pain 


Tue voice of Rose struck upon the pallid pulses 
of the sister’s heart, and awoke the life still lin- 
gering there. She raised herself upon the pillows, 
and opened her eyes with a maniac stare, and 
then fell back exhausted with the effort. Rose 
bent over, and again called her name. Again she 
started, and opened wide her wild, bewildering 
eyes, and said, in a voice of mournful rapidity, 
while her nervous movements betrayed the wan- 
dering mind— 

‘Rose, Rose, my sister, I did not think we 
should ever meet again. Do you remember how 
you entreated me to come and see you? And I 
knew then I should never go; that, ere the time 
came, the grave would be my me. Yes, Rose, 
I am dying—dvi now. And oh, how long has 


death been coming! My heartstrings for years 


have been breaking, one by one. Death's hand 
IS On the last; its mus Ss! ied for ever; and I 
know it is breaking—breaking now But how 
long—can you tell 1 * r the heart will be 
dying? Oh Rose, « , ones ere Was a time 
when I fe ared y 1wo | sutier as I have sulle rea. 
I knew, knew you loved Aim; and yet he asked 
my hand; but, had ny eart been whol y iree, 
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been wholly his, and no ties of relat onship be- 


I 
] 


tween us, | would not have married him, and— 
broke thy heart. Oh how I prayed Heaven that 
you might be saved. I, my sister, have had no 
confidant. Dear as you were to me, I could not 
tell to you this one humiliating secret. This, 
that has been wearing my life away for years. 
But now, now I cannot help it. I am dying, and 
must speak to you. But tell it not; not to him: 
tes me. ‘Tell it not to him. 

** Luis, Luis! Oh I cannot remember when I 
did not love him; when he was not far dearer to 


me than existence. And he was so good and 


kind; but that was only pity. My God! that I 
have had power to elicit no other sentime But 
he knew not, no one does, the thoughts and feel- 


ings, and dreams, and light, and beauty that sweep 


unbidden through heart and brain, till they well- 
I h reel neath the high offering of ype and 


happiness; no, not that, but power and passion. 








And now, and now on one 1¢ 
broken-hearted memory is pict all I have 
suffered. Suflered—oh, I could not er ire the 
same again. What a fearful moment was that 
when | heard he was irried ! | \ ew it would 
be so. and vet t yw was heavier than I ex- 
pected; I staggered beneath it—and the deadly 
darkness of delirium seized my heart, but not my 
brain, though I prayed for fearful forgetfulness. 
‘But she was so beautiful. Oh, how I would 


have loved her; but she flung me from her—spurned 


and scorned me. Had she been good as fair: 
Oh, how I have prayed that God would touch her 
heart and change it. But she is dead; and he 


loves her still Once, once I hear 





il. mI Iirmur: 
*Oh, Julie, much as I have suffered, mucl 

have endured, this, this is the bitterest blow of 
all—that you should die’ ——. (But there were 
words she did not hear: ‘That you should die— 


impenitent; an unbeliever.’) I have remembered 





it; it is burned in living fire on my broken heart, 
and my blighted brain is one fierce flame Oh, 
if | could but lave it in the scathed s ’s fount 
of tears, they would cool it. But they are all 
dried up and scorched, and withered, and wasted 
for ever. If I could but weep, this death agony 
would be less. Once tears were mine, and I 
thanked my Maker for this token of | iness ; 
but now, now has He turned from me in wrath. 


I deserve it; I am weak and wicked, and have 
so worshiped this one earthly idol; but I could 
not help it. And I have almost cursed myself 
that I had not strength to tear his image from my 
soul. But lam punished for it. Oh, tl s hell ; 
there can be no other; I know I cannot suffer 


more than I have already done. And yet I am 


his wife, Rose; his hated wife: No, not his wife; 
he told me it should not be ; though we are mar- 
ried. Oh, merciful Father! how the fire of those 
le ( idful bie wi Ss hes my 
irel i bra scorches my ited ear ‘Oh 
L is, he said, ‘whata feariu iture is before 


1 leaf of 

















heart, on the writhing brain, with a 


the riven 


burning brand from the darkest depths of despair, 


death! Oh, my Saviour! still this one undying 
fire Oh, I could not bear it, I could not bear it, 


d and plead with Heaven to 
pe titl 
that he should turn in horror away. 


pray¢ 
, and the yn was granted, 
I could not 


prayers 


Spare him to me 


have him die; and, were 


perhaps, my 


answered as a judgment on this unreconciled 


heart.’”’ 
Faint and exhausted, Lillias lay, almosi breath- 


less, on the heated pillow. The agony of Luis 


cannot be described. And as she ceased speak- 


“‘Lillias, Lillias, my own loved one was 
wrung from his bleeding heart. 
Acain she started, and lifting her dark and 


startling eyes, said, with touching vehemence— 


Hark! I hear his voice; he ha yme hom¢ 
I did know it. Oh yes, I remember, he 
sick; I must go to him; sick! no; he was sick; 
but now—is wicked? and yet I have wished 
he were so now; tor then, tl 1 he would not 
look so coldly on me. Then I could be with 
him, watch over him, bathe his burning brow, 


and cool his feverish temples ; and when he slept, 
could gaze for hours upon his face, and bend my 


lingering pulses as | 


My heart’ 


thrilling it to 


lips to his, and count the 
held 


touches not one throb of 


his hand in mine. s worship 





his, 


Again the sufferer ceased, exhausted; and 
* 


wretched hearts were throbbing all around her. 


The agony of Luis almost drove him mad. 

‘ Is it possible,’’ whispered Lord Claremonte, 

} you have not loved her ?—how could you 
1elp it? 

‘I have loved her, my lord, and do still; and 
believe me, she has ever been the dearest of 
earthly objects. And yet I can hardly believe it 
possi le that I have been the being of her idola- 
try. Blessed Saviour, can it be!’’ 


Luis was still very feeble. His sufferings 


excitement of that one scene was feared would 


again prostrate him; and his friends and physi 
1 to prevail on him to retire and compose 
himself. But no; scarcely for a moment would 
he leave the bedside of Lillias. Hour after hour 
of that long night passed, and she s slept; and 
her slumber was sweet and peaceful, save now 
and then a grieved sob, such as quivers on the 
infant’s lip, anda tear that moistened the shadowy 
lashes that swept her marble cheek. 

The rich 


back, the blir 


curtains of the window were flung 
and the w 
ght find its 


Drops ot 


ds pushed aside indow 


raised, that the morning sunlight m 
way into that silent, solemn chamber. 
sweat stood on the brow of the unconscious wile, 
and the warm breath came more life-like. She 
opened her eyes; the wild glare was gone, and 
the rich deep light was saddened and softened 
Ros 


was bending over her. 


Rose,’’ she murmured, incoherently, “T] 
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had a dreadful dream. I thought that for years 
we were separated, and that—and that—But no; 
And 
back « ce more 5 how 
But 
little like my 


you turn away-~can 


oh, God! it is no dream. It is even so. 
you have come back, come 
glad I am, and how little you are changed. 


why these tears—is it that I look so 


former self? And why do 
ruined wreck of your 


you not bear to look on the 


sister ?’’ 


Rose could not speak, but buried her face among 


I 
the pillows, and wept; but fear y her tation 
might injure the invalid, arose an ft the room 


Luis stood by the couch of his smitten bride: 


all else had withdrawn. He took her motionless 


hand in his; he bent his quivering lips 


to hers, 





and the irs bay 1 that sweet pale 
face manding his feelings, he said— 

| is y OV V ( e, | I ve one word 
to say to you; will you listen—can you hear it 2?’ 
and there was a to ing tenderness in | ynes 
that could not be mistaken. 


‘IT can hear anything but 
you uttered = she ft lly whisper d. 
And as she listened, 


blood again struggled to her aching tem- 


And Luis explained a 


— 
lé pale 
pat 


le, and the smile to her white lip. L was 
once more quivering among the broken heart- 
strings; and one loved hand was linking them 
together, and breathing upon them the balm of 


bliss, and calling forth the sweetest and holiest 


strains of melody. Lillias’ health was fast im- 


proving, and the love smile was again on her ip 


1 her pure impassioned eye, 


That name, that name, oh, I ha r 
Before that one wild withering wo 
But mine I may no longer ir— 

The worid bows low to the one I wear 


““We are going to have company to dinner,’ 


Luis remarked, with a smile on his handsome lip: 


* You have all heard me speak of Mr. Melville, the 


author of that picture,” and he pointed to the one 
he had long since sent Lillias. 


Italy has never 


prod iced a more and yet was 


rious genius; 


broken ere its gems were found. He 


met him this morning on 


has but just arrived; I 
the beach, and invited him to make this his home 
He declined, but promised to dine with us to-day 
Would vou 


I to see him, Lillias ?”’ 
Lillias had listened in deep thought, and blushed 


10t like 


as she looked up to answer her husband's ques- 


tion. ‘To hide her emotion she turned her face 
away, and was busily examining the painting 
alluded to. Luis related its history. Lord 


Claremonte listened attentively, and when he 
had concluded, observed— 
‘* Melville, I think you said his name was.’ 


Ere there was a reply, the servant ushered the 


rentleman in, who was warmly welcomed by 








Luis, an 1 presente d to his friends, Lilli is scarce ly 


lifted her eves, tor the stranger's gaze rested 


admiringly upon her put when the name of 
Claremonte was mentioned, he started, and 
changed color. But there was no embarrassment 


in his manner: all was ease, grace, and dignity; 


and something there was of proud scorn Luis had 
never seen betore But that was soon forgotten, 
for conversation commenced, and when Mr. Mel- 
ville was spe iking, nothing else could be thought 
of but the luring light that scint ited from his 
gifted soul, and the wild unmeasured music of his 

magic voice 
He was pia nly yet richly dressed, his person 
yme, and his face pale and melan y; and 


s eves—not on the cold, hollow-hearted world 


or above And as Lord Clarenes yined in the 
( 1 the stranger would abruptly cease, and 
would gaze thous fully u 1 his face unit he 
m7 the nobleman’s glance directed to him. A 


nd hiss é red eye on Lil is She could not 
r the scrutiny, and turned away, and changed 
her seat Mr. Melviile had strangely sank into 
silence, when St. Lucas, with a smile, called his 


ention to the picture he once received from him. 


He rose to examine it, and carelessly scanned it 
OV r 

Ihisa,’’ he said, in a low, sad tone, ‘‘is the 
picture of my life—what I once was; and that is 


all the merit the painting boasts of. And yet this 


cannot portray agony, which I have endured, en- 
dured till my heart was hardened, and my mind 
most a maniac’s. But Heaven sent an angel to 
soften the one, and soothe the other.’’ Suddenly 
his finger rested on the lines that were pencilled 
eath the figure of that young girl—his saviour. 

He read them over, and his first words were, as 
he looked wildly around, ‘‘ Great Father, who 
wrote this ?’’ Nota word was answered ; but all 
luoked inquiringly at him, and then perused the 


lines l'hese,”’ he continued, 


*these | wrote 
and left in that hermit cell; and now how, how 


came they here?’’ Luis could not tell—no one 


But where was Lillias? She had left the apart- 


nent. Luis followed her to her chamber, and 
entered. She was kneeling, with her face con- 


cealed in the dark cushions of a sofa. Luis bent 
his knee beside her. ‘‘ What is the matter, dear- 
est ?’’ he asked, in alarm, and he lifted her head 
to his shoulder. Her cheek was wet with tears, 
but a holy smile rested on her closed lip. The 
husband forgot his errand thither, and gently 
requested an explanation of all this. 

‘* Nothing, nothing,’’ she whispered: ‘‘I am 
still a child; forgive me—leave me; your friends 
will miss you.” 

** Oh, I had forgotten, love ; he wished to know 
who wrote those fine words of poetry on that 
painting.’’ 


! } 


Were they not there,’’ she replied, and she 





shook the = 


when you 


long tresses over her face, 





sent it met 


‘*] should think not: besides, he would have 


recollected it. ‘They were those he left in his 





ascetic home; thinking, perhaps, that 


had so nobly pointed out his way might again 


r 
come there. ‘This is, indeed, a mystery. But 
you are ill, Lillias,’’ he added, as he felt the 
tremor of the frail form he enfolded, ‘‘ you are 
ill—say, is it not so? or is it—heavens, have I 


guessed it! was it you that hath done this mercy 


deed? ‘Tell me, teil me; why should you hide 
vught from r 

“Yes, Luis, it was I,”? sobbed the agitated 
wife ‘But it was nothing; I was only doing 
C.od’s Wil s His work; 1 is noth g that I 
have ] 

ly own Lillias,’’ exclaimed Luis, “ when 
shall I ever learn all your goodness, all your worth, 
all your 1 e excellence? And to I was 
so long insensible to it. Oh, you know not how 
this pa me. 

‘We have promised to forget the past,’’ Lil- 
lias wh spere il. ‘* But leave me now; Iw lj n 
you below.’’ 

It was long ere she could compose herself suffi- 


ciently to join the party, and when she did, traces 


olemo ym were still visible. As she rea the 
saloon, some one spoke—she answered. Vir. 
Melvi sat with his back to the door: he had 
not heard her voice before. He started to his 
feet, and with subdd ed ene rey sa d— 

‘That voice—good heavens! I have heard it 
before It is that of my guardian ange I ill 
never forget it. It has saved me. I have heard 
it amid my dreams—amidst reality ; heard it as 
if con ir 


yr up trom the heart’s riven recesses; and 
I 


I have followed the music strain, for 1 knew ful 


| } | } 
well it came from Heaven—and would lead me 
i . . 
thither And he gazed earnestly at L is, who 
retreated from his deep and searching glance, and 


sank uponaseat. Mr. Melville approached, and 
gracefully bent his knee before her, s lying— 
“‘Lady, I know | am not mistaken; and never, 
never can I find words to express my gratitude 
for what you have done for me, in givi life to 
my sick and selfish soul.’’ 

Lillias lifted her pale face, and calmly answer- 


ed—‘* Sir, thy Maker can dispense with words, if 





the heart be but sincere. He can re: 
prayer—stifled with sobs, baptized in tears—that 
never struggled into utterance. ‘Tny gratitude is 
due to Him—to no one else. What l have done, 
He wished me to do. His eye was on you; what 
matters it what means He ¢ mpioys to save you; to 
wrest the shape less shadow irom that one bright 
star of Llim, if it were but effectual. We have 
nothing—either wealth, or power, or genius, that 
God has not given us. No thought of good, no 
generous impulses, no kindness, forbearance, and 
charity that He has not bestowed on us, to carry 


out his own immutabie, inseru edesigns. Were 
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SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN POETS, WITH FAC-SIMILES OF 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


PREFATORY CORRESPONDENCE 











Purnapetrnia, April Ist, 18419 
I am a for er, who has been traveling in this country for a year past. Anxious to take 
away with me some memento of American literature, I addressed notes to various authors, requesting 
1em to furnish me, free of cost, the means of complying with my desire. Most of these were polite 
nough to accede to my request. Others there were, I am sorry to chronicle the fact, mean and 
beral enough to take no notice of my very reasonable request. One, indeed, whose name [| charit- 
ably suppress, was wicked enough to write me a reply, couched in very brief but expré rms 
Having achieved what I wished, my next object is to make something out of it. I showed my 
lect n to sever lishers, who all declin d to enter into the pt blication of Y € 3 
me one or two—not more than two; and it may be less than one, since my memory Is treacherous 
—expressed doubts as to their authenticity. Under these cir mstances, I app to you. Let y r 
dorsement of their genuine character be given, and I shall have all the publishers bidding. like so 
iny buyers at a mock-auction, for my wares. You will not, surely, lack charity so far as to retus 
iis, my first, and by far the most reasonable offer I ever made you. ‘To be sure, it may ise y 
ng of conscience; but what of that? Charity, you know, covers a multitude of sins. I gave: j 
sixpence to a blind man, yesterday, myself; and you should comfort yourself with this assu 
] am, imploringly, yours, 
F s? 
4 © 





To L. A. Gopry, Esa. VA V, 


We have examined the MSS. sent, and are willing to publish a few of them; but express no 


nion in regard to their authenticity. The signatures which accomy 7 some ot the letters yk 





very like originals—the poems, we should say, were very original. 


My Dear Boy: I received your note this moment. I am very happy to be of any serv vou, 
and enclose a poem. I hope you will succeed. Pray, let me know if I can be of any use. Wi 
ou like a notice in the Home Journal? If I can do you any good, only indicate the mode, a 
once. Believe me, my dear fellow, 
For Willis and self, cordially yours, 


Oy. LP) )2 CIPS 











EstremedD Friend: I am enabled to comply with thy request, and dispatch to thy address, by 

e mail of to-day, an effusion, which I sincerely trust may answer thy purpose. Thou wilt observe 
hat it touches upon a subject which concerns the most ordinary business of life, and will there- 
fore find its response in the hearts, or in a more tender portion, ef every member of the human family 


With my moet earneet wishes for al! proper prosperity to attend thee, I am, 


Ever thine, 
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Curistmas had come round again—merry old 
Christmas, with his smiling face and wealth of 
good cheer; and every preparation had been made 
yy the Arlingtons for their annual Christmas 
party, which was always a gay time for the young 
triends of the family. 

Some hundreds of miles away, ina quiet New 
England village, lived Mr. Archer, an uncle ol 
Mr. Arlington. He was a good man; but being 
1 minister of the old school, and well advanced 
n years, he was strongly prejudiced against all 

fashionable follies,’’ as he called nearly every 


Life was, in his eyes, 


form of social recreation. 
too solemn a thing to be wasted in any kind of 

ifling. In preaching and praying, in pious me- 
ditation, and in going about to do good, much of 


t 


his time was passed; and another portion of 
was spent in reflecting upon, and mourning over, 
He had no 


time for pleasure-taking; no heart to smile at 


the thoughtless follies of the world. 


the passing foibles or merry humors of his fellow- 
men. 

Such was the Rev. Mr. Jason Archer—a good 
man, but with his mind sadly warped through 
early prejudices, long confirmed. For years hi 
had talked of a journey to the city where his niece, 
to whom he was much attached, resided. ‘Th 
purpose was finally carried out. It was the day 


efore Christmas, when Mrs. Arlington received 


i letter from the old gentleman, announcing the 
ict that she might expect to see him in a few 
ours, as he was about starting to pay her and her 
amily the long intended visit. 
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“Uncle Archer will be here to-morrow,”’ said 
Mrs. Arlington to her husband as soon as she met 
him after receiving her letter. 

“Indeed! 


made a move at last ?”’ 


And so the good old gentleman has 


“Yes; he’s going to eat his Christmas dinner 
with us, he says.”’ 
‘So much the better. The pleasure of meet- 
ing him will increase the joy of the occasion.’’ 


replied Mrs. Ar- 


‘Tt would have 


‘I am not so sure of that,’’ 
lington, looking a little serious. 
been more pleasant to have received this visit at 
almost any other time in the year.”’ 

‘** Why so?”’ 

‘You know his strong prejudices ?”’ 

“* Oh, against dancing, and all that ?’’ 

‘* Yes; he thinks it a sin to dance.’’ 

‘Though I do not.’’ 

‘No; but it will take away half my pleasure 
to see him grieved at anything that takes place in 
my house.”’ 

‘* He'll not be so weak as that.”’ 

** He thinks it sin, and will be sadly pained at 
its occurrence. Is it not possible to omit dancing 
for once ?”’ 

‘* At the party to-morrow night ?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

Mr. Arlington shook his head, as he replied— 

‘* Don’t think of such athing. We will receive 
him with true kindness, because we feel it towards 
the good old man. But we must not cease to do 
what we know to be right, thus disappointing and 
marring the pleasure of many, out of deference to 
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a mere prejudice of education in a single person. 
When we go to see him, we do not expect that 
any « har ge will be made out of deference to our 
prejudices or peculiar opinions; and when he 
comes to see us, he must be willing to tolerate 
what takes place in our family, even if it does not 
meet his full approval. No, no; let us not think 
for a moment of any change in affairs on this ac- 
count. Uncle Archer hasn’t been present at a 
gay party nor seen dancing for almost half a cen- 
tury. It may do him good to witness it now. At 
any rate I feel curious tosee the experiment tried.’’ 

Mrs. Arlington still argued for a little yielding 
n favor of the good parson’s prejudices, but her 
1usband would not listen to such a thing for a 
moment. Everything, he said, must go on as 
usual, 

‘A guest who comes into a family,”’ he re- 


marked, “should always conform himself to the 
family order; then there is no reaction upon him, 
nd all are cornfortable and happy. He is not felt 
1s a thing foreign and incongruous, but as homo- 
geneous. ‘To break up the usual order, and to 
bend all to meet his personal prejudices and pe- 
‘ uli irilies, 18 only to sod sturb the family sphe re 


as to make it actually repellent. He is then felt 
as an unassimilated foreign body, and all secretly 
desire his removal.”’ 


* But something is due to old age ?’’ urged Mrs. 


Arlington. 

‘* Yes; much. 
man’s prejudices against a thing good in itself, I 
o his prejudice, 


But, if age have not softened a 


doubt very much if a deference 
such as you propose, will in the least benefit him. 
Better let him come in contact with a happy circle, 


exhilarated by music and dancing; and the chances 


are, that his heart will melt in the scene rather 


han grow colder and harder. The fact is, as I 


think of it more and more, the better pleased am 
1 that uncle Archer is coming just at this time.”’ 

But Mrs. Arlington felt troubled about the 
matter. Early on Christmas morning the old 
rentleman arrived, and was welcomed with sin- 
cere aflection by every member of the family. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arlington had a daughter, named 
Grace, who was just entering her eighteenth year. 
She was gentle and affectionate in disposition, 
ind drew to the side of uncle Archer in a way 
that touched the old man’s feelings. He had not 
seen her before this, since she was a little girl; 
and now, he could not keep his eyes off of her as 
he sat by him, or moved about the room in his 
presence. 

‘* What a dear girl that is!’’ was his remark to 
her mother many times during the day. 

‘She’s a good girl,’’ would simply reply Mrs. 
Arlington, speaking almost without thought. 
(race was a good girl; her mother felt this, and 


} 


from her heart her lips found utterance. 

It seemed, all through the day, that Grace couid 
not do enough for the old man’s comfort. Once 
she drew him into her room, as he was passing 


her door, to show him some pictures that she had 
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painted. As he sat looking at them, he noticed 
a small, handsomely bound Bible on her table. 
Taking it up, he said— 

‘*Do you read this, Grace ?”’ 

““O yes,’’ she replied; ‘‘every day.’’ And 
there was such a light of goodness in her eyes, as 
she looked up into his face, that Mr. Archer felt, 
for a moment or two, as if the countenance of an 
angel was before him. 

‘* Why do you read it?’’ he continued, after a 
Pp luse. 

‘* It teaches us the way to heaven,’ 

** And you are trying to live for heaven ?”’ 

‘*T try to shun all evil as sin. Can 1 do more ?”’ 


’ said Grace. 


ll the minister’s creeds and doctrines, and 
confessions of faith, which he had ever considered 
the foundations upon which Christian life was to 
be builded, seemed, for a moment or two, useless 
lumber before the simple creed of this loving, 
» disturb this 


pure-hearted maiden. To seek t 
state of innocence and obedience by moody pole- 
mics, he felt, instinctively, to be wrong. 

“ Perhaps not,’’ was his half abstracted reply ; 
perhaps not. Yes, yes; shun what is evil, and 
the Lord will adjoin the good.”’ 

“Yes, yes; she is a good girl, as her mother 
says,’’ was frequen'ly repeated by uncle Archer 
during the day, when he would think of Grace. 

Evening came, and young and old begar to 
gather in the parlors. The minister was intro- 
duced to one and another, as they arrived, and 
was much gratified with the respect and attention 
shown to him by all. Grace soon drew around 
him three or four of her young friends, who list- 
ened to what he had to say with an interest that 
gratified his feelings. Nothing had been said to 
Grace of her uncle’s prejudice against dancing ; 
she was, therefore, no little surprised to see the 
sudden change in his manner, when she said toa 
young lady in the group around him— 


Come! you must play some cotillons for us. 
We’re going to have a dance.”’ 

Afier going with the young lady to the piano, 
and opening it for her, Grace went back to her 
uncle, whose face she found deeply clouded. 

Aint you well, uncle ?’’ she asked, affection- 
ately. 

**O yes, child, I am well enough in body,”’ 
was replied. 

‘* But something troubles you, uncle — what 
is it ?’’ 

3y this time a number of couples were on the 
floor, and at the moment a young man came up 
to Grace, and said— 

‘Shall I have the pleasure of dancing with 
you this evening ?’’ 

‘* Not in the first set,’’ 
will consider myself engaged for the second, un- 


replied Grace; “ but I 


less you can find a more agreeable partner.”’ 
“Do you dance, then?’’ asked uncle Archer, 

gravely, after the young man had turned away. 
““Dance ?’’ Grace was in doubt whether she 


had clearly understeod him. 
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- we , dear.”’ 


** Certainly Ido, uncle. You don’t thin 


; there 
in dancing 


», my child. And,I am sure that, after 





they have an affinity ?”’ 
‘“*Good and evil can have no affinity,’’ said 





Grace, in reply to this remark. ‘Evil, I have 


always understood to be in a purpose to do wrong 


Now, I can dance with a good purpose; and, 
surely, then, dancing cannot be evil to me.”’ 

“* Dance with a good purpose! How can you 
do that, my dear ?’’ 

‘*T have often danced with the sole end of con- 


tributing my share to the general enjoyment of a 


' 
‘* Strange enjoyment !’’ sighed the old parson. 
“The timing of ste ps, and the orderly move- 
ment of the body in concert with musical harmo- 
nies, often affects the mind with « xqul e deli ht, 


uncle. I have enjoyed this over and over again, 


and have felt better and happier rward 
“Child! child!’’ replied the old man; “how 
it grieves me to hear you say this.’’ 
‘‘ If there is sin in dancing, uncle,’’ said Grace, 


seriously, “tell me wherein it lies. Look at the 


( intenance oft those now < I ir: do ey 
expre ev lor d ffectior ;?— ere, a I have 
' ’ 
een tal if ics the l 
+ + + ’ ] ? 
I is a foolish waste of 1e, retur 1 the 
i man—' ato iW e ol me; and is an 
evil thing to waste the precious time that God 
, 
ias given tou 
, ; 1 
We cannot ways WOrkK or read B 1m 1 
and t y Y me wearied.’’ 





But even t it V ) irder e at 
1¢ 1 ind < into listlessn l 
P 
cLiV Then we need recre n, in orde 
t we may afterwards 1 work ; ink 
‘ y ae } . 7 . 
I ! l ind n 11 ] 
od d l noce ( ei t ich a - 
. 
I i i i KNOW 1t 18 yin my) i 2 W 
. 
sso in ( e ol rs i ao t iy tha 
aancing is LIT evil in itself ’ 


‘aa I'his was admitted rather reluctantly. 





‘* Then if it be made to serve a good en 


‘ But it is often made to serve evil,’’ said the 


‘* Then it is an evil thing,”’ promptly answered 
Grace; ‘‘and so every good gift of heaven may 
ye made an evil thing*to those who u it for an 
evil purpose. You know it is said that a spider 
extracts poison from the same flower where 
bee gets honey. The deadly nightshade draws 
life from the same rain and sunshine that nour- 
ishes and matures the wheat, from which our 
bread is made. It is the evil purpose, uncle, 
that makes a th g evil.’’ 


‘“* Could you pray on going to bed, after an eve- 





ning spent in dancing ?’’ asked the old man, cont 
dent that he had put a question that would clearly 
show his niece her error. ‘To his surprise, Grace 
answered, with a beautiful smile on her face— 


‘**O yes; and I have so prayed, many a 


many a time; not failing to return thanks for the 
pleasure I had been pert 1 to enjoy.’’ 

** Thanks for mere cart ple ire! 

** All are good that are filled with goo 
affections,’ d Gr: ‘“‘We are in a natura 
world, where all pleasure and pain affect us in 
the natural degree most sensibly. Wen come 
down, that we may go up. We must let ou 
natural joy and gladness have free course, inn¢ 
cently, that they may be changed into a joy tha 
is higher and spiritual. Is it not so, uncle?” 

Now, the « ld man had not « xpecte d to find suc} 


a nice head on so young a body; nor did he 


expect to be called upon to answer a questior 
which came in a form that he was not prepared 





“a 
either to negative or affirm. He had put 
natural pleasures under the ban, as flowing from 


the carnal mind; and, therefore, evil. As to fill 





a new position in theology. He had preached 





against natural pleasures as evil, and, therefore 
to be abandoned by all who would lead a heavenly 
life Before he could coll his thoughts for a 


, two or three iadie 








gathered around them, and he discreetly forbore 
to make a y iu remarks on the ub, ct. But 
’ ’ , } 
he is may be supposed, very uncomfortable 
After the fir ( danced, one of the young 
ladies who had been on the floor, and who had 
. ; : ~" , 
prev et litroduced to the old gentieman 
y G e, came, with color he itened from ex 
citement, and her beautiful face in a glow 
pl nd sat down by hiss Ir. Arches 
w have ved her with becom ravity 
i Lit peg 5 we to do so; I ( ! 
on ner lace was ent, and she owards 
him so kit V al ( a! . il he coulk 
‘ lind it ! : irt to meet her with even a 
2 
é reproof. 7] young lady was really charm 
g his ear, when a gentleman came up to he 
al 1id— 
“ & i, I want you to d e with me 
‘With | re," 1 é rl, You w 
ex me for a while, Mr. Archer,’’ said she 
and she was about ri r ie spoke, but the 
old man placed his hand upon her arm, and gently 
detained her 
Y ow’re no r( r to le ve me 
orn ‘ , 1] 
NO, not il my company wWiil give you any 
pleasure,’’ replied the young girl, witha gen 
| ease exe I ta ey she address d t 
the person who 1 asked her to dance. He 


‘I am glad to keep you by my side,” said Mz 
Archer, with some seriousness in his manner. 


‘* And I am glad to stay here,”’ 
answered, ‘‘if my company will give you any 


was prompt 
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pleasure. It does me good to contribute to others’ 
happiness.”’ 
The old man was touched by this reply, for he 
felt that it was from the heart. It sounded 
rangely to his ears from the lips of one who had 
ist been whirling in the mazy dance. 


‘* There is no real pleasure in anything selfish,”’ 
he remarked. ‘‘ Yes, you say truly, it does us 
vod to contribute to the happiness of others.”’ 


“T like dancing 
It is a mutual pleasure. 


‘ 


For this reason,’’ said Anna, 
as a social recreation. 
We give and receive enjoyment 

The old minister's face grew serious. 

‘*T have been to three or four parties,’’ con- 
tinued the young girl, ‘‘ where dancing was ex- 
cluded, under some strange idea that it was wrong ; 
and I must say, that so much evil-speaking and 
censoriousness it has never been my lot to en- 
counter in any company. 
being improved as a season of mental and bodily 
I know that 
I was worse instead of better on returning from 


recreation, was worse than wasted. 


each of these companies, for I insensibly fell into 
. ’ ! Y ; ” 
the prevailing spirit. 

“That was very bad, certainly,’’ remarked Mr. 
Archer, before whose mind arose some pictures 
of social gatherings, in which had prevailed the 
very spirit condemned by his young companion. 
“But I don’t see 


, ya ” 
dancing a sovereign remedy for the evil. 


how you are going to make 


‘It is not a sovereign remedy,’’ was answered, 
‘* but it is a concert of feeling and action, in which 
the mind is exhilarated, and in which a mutual 
good-will is produced. You cannot dance with- 
out being pleased, to a greater or less extent, with 
your pariners on the floor. Often and often have 
I had a prejudice against persons weer off as we 
moved together in the dances, and I have after- 
wards discovered in them good qualities to which 
I was before blinded.”’ 

‘Uncle,’’ said Grace to the old man, just at 
this moment, bending to his ear as she spoke, 
and taking his hand in hers,—‘‘ Come! I want 
to show you something.”’ 

Grace drew him into the adjoining parlor, 
where another set was on the floor. Two chil- 
dren, her younger brother and sister, were in it. 


‘ Now, just look at Ada and Willy,’’ 


whispered 


Grace in his ear, as she brought him in view of 


the young dancers. Ada was a lovely child, and 
the old uncle’s heart had already taken her in. 
She was a graceful little dancer, and moved in 
the figures with the lightness of a fairy. It was 
a beautiful sight, and in the face of all the pre- 
judices, which half a century had worn into him, 


As he looked upon 


it, he could keep the dimness from his eyes only 


he felt that it was beautiful. 


by a strong effort. 
‘Ts there evil in that, uncle ?’’ asked Grace, 
drawing her arm within that of the old man’s. 
“Is it good ?’’ he replied. 


“Yes; it is good,’’ said Grace, emphatically, 


as she lified her eyes to his 


MAGAZINE AND 


The time, instead of 


LADY’S BOOK. 


He, at 


least, felt that it was not evil, though he could 


Mr. Archer did not gainsay her words. 


not admit that it was good. 

Spite of the dancing, which soon ceased 
offend the good old man, he passed a pleasant 
he e1 joye d the 
party as much as any one there 

Nothing was said, on the next day, by any one 
on the subject of dancing; though Mr. Archer 


J t rod 


evening. Perhaps, Christmas 


great deal about the matte: 


especially, thought a 

Some ideas had come into his mind that were 

new there, and he was pondering them atte: 
1 


rd day of his arrival, he had 


1 


tively. On the 
a severe attack of rheumatism, from which he 
suflered great pain, besides a confinement to his 


room for a couple of weeks. During that time 


the untiring devotion and tender solicitude of 


Grace, touched the old man’s heart deeply 
When the pain had sufficiently abated to Jet his 
mind attain composure, she sought to interest 
him in various ways. Sometimes she would read 
to him by the hour; sometimes she would enter- 
tain him with cheerful conversation; and some- 
times she would bring in one or two of her young 
friends, whom he had met at the Christmas party 


With these, he had more than one discussion, in 


his sick room, on the subject of dancing, and th 
old minister found these g ly young giri rather 
more than a match for him. Duringad ion 
of this kind, Grace |] the room. In he sence 
one « er companions said to hin— 

‘* Grace is a good girl.’’ 

A qu k light went over the old ma coul 
tenance ; and replied, with evident fee — 

“Good? Yes; |I look at her sometimes, an 
think her almost an angel.’’ 

“She dances.”’ 

T he old man sighed 

** She is a Christian.’ 

‘*T wish there were more such in the world,’ 


said he, unhesitatingly. 
** And yet she dances.’’ 


“My dear child,’’ said Mi 


lh is settled,’’ was< med triumph, 
( a maide 


‘that if dancing is nota Christian gra 
may dance and yet be a Christian ?”’ 
‘* God bless you, and keep you from all the ev 
t 4 
Bae h 


of the world, 


said the old man, fervently, as 
took the young girl’s hand and pressed it betwee 
hisown. ‘‘It may be all right! it may be al 


right!’ 

Grace came back at theanoment, and he cease 
speaking. 

From that time the venerable minister said nm 
nore on the subject, and it is but fair to believe 
that when he returned home he had very serious 
doubts in regard to the sin of dancing, which had 
once been as fairly held as if it had been an article 


in the Confession of Faith. 
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I’ve ben a journey since I saw you, Nancy, 
away down to Slabtown, to see a cousin o’ hus- 
band’s that lives there. She ’twas Eunice Ludlow, 
she married a Bentley, carpenter and jiner by 
trade. They moved from Coon’s Holler to Slab- 
town about five year ago, and there he follered the 
lumberin’ business, and done very well at it. I 
hadn’t seen em since they went away, and bein’ 
as she urged me very hard, and made me promise 
I'd come out there the last time she was to our 
house, I thought I'd ought to go. I used to set a 
great deal by Eunice when she was a gal. I 
thought there never was a happier couple than she 
and Bentley was when they lived at the Holler. 
He had a good trade and was industrious, and so 
was she, and they got along first rate. And then 
they had a couple o’ the nicest behaved children 
that ever I see. 
year old when they moved away, and Henry was 


Lucy, the oldest, was about eight 


five or six. 
But I f 
they come to Slabtown. 


und things considerably altered since 
It’s quite a big place, as 
big agin as Scrabble Hill, and a-growin bigger all 
the time. Eunice had got her idees raised a good 
deal, and had some wonderful curus notions about 
gentility. The house was furnished mighty grand, 
and she didn’t dew her own work as she used to 
at the Holler, but kept a great slatterin’, imperdent 
hired gal, that done jest as she was a mind tew 
about everything. I told Eunice I didn’t see what 
she kept such a critter for, and she said that 
Marthy was as good as any that could be got in 
the place; the help was miserable there, you must 
let em have their own way, and put up with all 
kinds o’ sass from em, or they'd git mad and quit. 
She’d had as much as a dozen that had sarved her 
so ‘* Well, then,’’ says I, 
keepin’ any help; you’re as able to dew yer own 


‘what's the use o’ 


work now as you was when you lived to the Hol- 
ler, and besides, Lucy’s got old enough to be quite 
an assistance.’’ ‘‘ O murderation!’’ says Eunice, 
** I’ve no notion o’ makin’ a pot-wrastler o’ Lucy. 
She goes to the Siminary tew, and all the time 
she has out o’ school, is took up with practicin’ on 
her music, and as for dewin’ without help—mur- 
der! I couldn’t think on’t; none o’ the first here 
don’t dew their own work, taint considered gin- 
teel.”’ ‘* Well,”’ 
for after all Marthy makes more work for you 


than she does herself, and then, whenever you 


says I, “‘ you dew yourn, though, 


have company, she’s as mad as fire and as cross 
as a bear, because she don’t eat to the table with 
em.”’ 

““T know it,”’ 
to give her a present afterwards 
I own that help has ben a wonder- 

36° 


says Eunice, ‘‘and I always have 


to keep her from 


clearin’ out. 


VISIT TO 


SLABTOWN 


ful trial tew me ever since I begun to hire. | 
could git along enough better without. But then 
if I didn’t keep none, everybody’d think we was 
in poor circumstances, like enough on the pint o’ 
failin’. 
a gal to go to the door when I have calls 
’T wouldn’t be ginteel to dew it myself. None o 
the first don’t.’’ I see ther wa’n’t no use in 
arguin’ the pint, so I let itdrop. But I tell ye, it 
hurt my feelin’s amazin’ly to see them a payin’ 
that lazy huzzy twelve shillin’ a week, when she 
didn’t arn the salt to her porridge. 


And besides, it’s very necessary to have 


But then 
*twas ginteel. I never got so sick of anything in 
all my born days, as I did o’ that word ginteel 
Eunice used i 
I hope in all 
And, for 


the land’s sake, don’t never say it: it sartinly 


when I was to Sam Bentley’s. 
every third breath she draw’d. 
favor, Nancy, you never’|l be ginteel. 
is the silliest word in the Inglish language. 

Lucy, tew, she was a growin’ up ginteel. She’s 
got to be the proudest little thing that ever I see 
peart and bold, and right up in everybody's face 
and eyes, stickin’ in her gab all the time, and 
nippin’ round with a couple of awful long pigtails 
with bows on the eends, a danglin’ down her 
back. 

And Henry, he’s about as hateful a young one 
as ever went unflogged. I used to dread his 
comin’ hum from school; for he went yellin’ and 
hollerin’ round the house, kickin’ and spittin’, and 
sassin’ everybody that spoke to him. I actilly 
heerd him swear a number o’ times. And he’s 
out in the streets late o’ nights, playin’ and fightin’ 
with all sorts o’ boys. I talked tohis father about 
it, told him I thought he’d ought to keep Henry 
in o’ nights, and be more partic’ lar about his ’so 
ciates. But he haw-haw’d right out in my face 
‘*Shaw, Aunt Magwire,’ 
cant. I believe in lettin’ 


says he, “‘ that’s all 
boys run; it’s the 
only way to make ‘em independent.’’ ‘‘ Sam 
Bentley,’’ says I, ‘* you ain’t the man you used to 
be. Wher 


Dn ic’ lar alb< 
partic ir at 


you lived to the Holler, you was quite 
yer children, and about yersel 
tew; for 1 remember you used to go to meetin 
quite stiddy with Eunice, and always had prayers 
in yer family night and mornin’.”’ ‘‘ Don’t never 
‘**T’mashamed on’t 
I was green in them days ; now I've got more in- 
The fact is, Aunt Magwire, Slab 


mention that agin,’’ says he ; 


larged views. 
town’s a great place. If I'd a stayed at Coon’s 
Holler, ten to one, I'd a went on in that snivellin 

cantin’, go-to-meetin ** Like 


‘and mabby got to heaven in 


way all my life.’’ 
enough,’’ says I; 
it at last. Slabtown is a great place, and no mis- 
take.’’ Sam didn’t say no more. 

Eunice didn’t seem to be very proud o’ me 
425 
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I’m such a plain, homemade body. She never 
introduced me to none of her ginteel acquaintances 
when they called ; so, as I didn’t have nothing to 
say, I used to have the benefit of all the conver- 
sation, and sartinly "twas quite entertainin’. They 
ginerally begun with the fashions. Next they 
took up the subject o’ hired gals, and when they’d 
wore that out, the neighborhood in gineral had to 
undergo a haulin’ over. ’T’was pretty much the 
same as it is in Scrabble Hill, only I think the 
Slabtown folks make ruther more fuss over each 
other to their faces, than what they dew in our 
place. 

One afternoon, there was a youngish married 
woman by the name o’ Miss Teeters called. She 
and Eunice are quite intimit; though, after all, 
Eunice don’t seem to think much of her, but she 
considers her wonderful ginteel. Her gintility 
seemed to consist in her wearin’ more colors than 
I ever see on to once afore in all my born days. 
She had on a yaller bunnit, with a great pink arti- 
ficial on it; a red shawl and a green silk frock, 
and a blue ribbin round her neck, and I forget 
what all; but ’twas enough to make a body’s eyes 
ache to look at her. 

Well, they kissed and seemed delighted to see 
each other. And, as usual, they went over with 
the fashions first thing. Eunice admired every- 
thing Miss Teeters had on. Her bunnit was sar- 
tinly the handsomest she'd seen yet, them draw’d 
hats was so ginteel; and her shawl, it was splen- 
did, she wished that her’n was that color. Miss 
Teeters was very glad Miss Bentley liked her 
shawl; for everybody acknowledged that Miss 
Bentley had excellent taste; but, for her part, she 
liked Miss Bentley’s shawl the best o° the tew. 
But she must say, there was some horrid rumply 
ones come into church. Miss Bentley said that 
was a fact; for instance, Miss Ben Curtis’s shawl, 


' But, after all, twas 


what a lookin’ thing 'twas! 
her opinion that a’most any kind of ashawl looked 
better ’n them awful sacks that was a gittin’ so 
fashionable lately. She thought she should a died 
when she see Miss Hiram Hawkins come out in 
that green satin one o’ her’n, drawin’ tight round 
her. She wondered that anybody o’ commonsense 
would make such a fright o’ themselves. 

Miss Teeters said she was sorry Miss Bentley 
didn’t like sacks, for she thought they was very 
becomin’ to some folks. She was a havin’ a blue 
silk one made for herself; though she thought, 
tew, that Miss Hawkinses looked like fury. Miss 
Hawkins was tew fleshy to wear such a thing ; 
and, besides, her’n was a miserable pattern. She 
s’posed she fudged it up herself. ’Twas a pity 
she was tew tight to hire a mantymaker, and have 
her clothes made decent. After Eunice heerd 
that Miss Teeters had got a sack, she altered her 
mind about ’em, and said it depended intirely on 
the person that wore a thing whether ’twas be- 
comin’ or not. She knowed Miss Teeters would 
look well in a sack, for she made everything look 
ginteel. 
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After they’d gone over with the fashions, says 
Miss Teeters, says she: “‘I see you keep Marthy 
yet; how do you git along with her ?”’ 

But afore Eunice had time to answer her, the 
door was banged open, and the very Miss Hawkins 
they’d ben talkin’ about come bowsin into the 
room without ever ringin’ the bell. She was clear 
out o’ breath; for she’s quite a fleshy woman 
Her face was as red as a blaze, and her greensatin 
sack was all one-sided. She looked as if she'd 
fixed in a wonderful hurry and run all the way 
“* What’s to pay ?’’ says Miss Teeters and Eunice 
in a breath. She couldn’t speak for a minute or 
so, she was so exhausted. I got up and gin her 
the rockin’-cheer I was a sittin’ in, and she squoze 
herself into it, and says she— 

‘“* Have you heerd the news ?”’ 

‘*What news??? says Miss Teeters and Miss 

3entley, openin’ their mouths and eyes and 
stretchin’ their necks. *‘ What news ?—dew tell, 
for pity’s sake !”” 

‘‘O dear me, suz,’’ says she, ‘‘I never was so 
dumfoundered in all my life. Cousin Jeemes was 
in to our house not half an hour ago, and read it te 
Sary Ann and me. I thought I’d run in and see if 
Miss Teeters had heerd on’t. They said she was 
over to Mr. Bentley’s, so I come right on here.”’ 

‘* Well what is it, in the name o’ wonder?’ 
says Miss Teeters, says she. 
says Miss Hawkins, a blowin’ 


’ 


“QO dear me,”’ 
herself with her hankercher as hard as ever sh 
could. ‘‘ O dear me, there’s the awfullest piece 
that ever you see come out in the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ 
and its all about our Sewin’ Society, takin’ us off 
to an ioty, and tellin’ all how we go on; and, of 
course, ’twas writ in this village.”’ 

** You don’t ?”? says Miss Teeters, says she. 

“Tt’s a fact,”? says Miss Hawkins. ‘‘ And 
what’s worse yet, our minister’s wife writ it.”’ 

** How you talk !”’ says Miss Teeters. 

‘* Well, I shouldn’t wonder,’’ says Eunice, says 
she, ‘‘for I’ve heerd that your minister’s wife 
writes for the papers. But, pray, what does it 
say ?”? 

‘*Oh,’’ says Miss Hawkins, ‘‘as true as I’m a 
live woman, it’s got every one of our members in, 
and shows us all up shamefully, only jest me and 
Sary Ann. I can’t see as there’s anybody in it 
that resembles us a mite. But you’re drawed out, 
Miss Teeters; and Cappen Sapley, he’s dowr 
laree as life; and the Bomans are in for’t; and 
so’s Bill Sweezer’s wife, and Samanthy Cooper, 
and Tom Baily’s wife, and Miss Ben Curtis ; and 
ther’s a Miss Stillman and her daughter, that’s 
meant for the Longs. They’re all fictitious names 
to be sure, but its easy enough to tell who’s who. 
But the squire’s wife ketches it the wost of all 
I tell ye, it takes her off to fits. Nobody can 
mistake it. Jeemes wouldn't let us keep it, or 
I'd afetcht it over. He war gwine to take it in 
to the Bomanses. I hope you'll git hold on’t; for 
of all the abominable messes that ever I see, u's 
the crownin’ pint.’’ 
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‘* Well, I never heerd the beat on’t,’’ 
Teeters. 

‘‘Nor I 
think a minister’s wife 
Well, 


ain’t took off, that’s sartin. 


says Miss 


neither,”’ Eunice. ‘‘I should 


says 
might be in better busi- 
I’m glad I don’t belong to your so- 
But 


y means your society ?’’ 


ness 
ciety. I how 
do you know it actill 
‘* Oh, that’s plain enough,’’ says Miss Haw- 
kins; ‘* for it tells things that was positively said 

Ji st how the 


went on; calls her ‘ Miss Samson 


and done at some o’ the meetin’s. 


squire’s wife 


Savage 


»*—([ begun to prick up myears. Thinks 


me, what on airth does all this mean 7)—*‘ But the 


mystery to me is, how the minister’s wife got 


hold on’t. She wa’n’t there. Somebody that was 


there must a told her. I wonder who ’twas ?’’ 


Miss Teeters turned ruther red. I thought she 


looke iki id 0’ guilty > and says she wi Its abomin- 
able '—its ridicilous! I'll go right home and tell 


my husband how the minister’s wife’s ben writin’ 
he should 


about me; and I shouldn’t wonder if 


take the matter up—he’s cowhided a number of 


individdiwals for speakin’ disparagin’ 0’ me. But 
has the squire’s wife heerd on’t?”’ 

‘*No,’’ says Miss Hawkins. ‘‘I stopt there as 
I come along, but she’d gone out o? town. Won't 
she be mad, though; she’s such a fiery critter !’’ 


=| say,’ says Miss Teeters, says she, Sore 


high time we got rid o’ the minister; he ain’t the 
man for us. A ginteel and intellectible congrega- 
tion like our’n, had ought to have a man o’ greater 
eloquential powers. And as for his wife, I never 


could bear her, with her old stripid dress that she 
I don’t be- 
live she was ever accustome d to cinteel society.”’ 

‘*Nor I ne Hawkins. ‘I 


slike tew her when they first come here. 


wears every Sunday, rain or shine. 


ither,”’ says Miss 


' 
TOOK @ 


I don’t like yer mum characters that never say 
nothin’ about nobody. It seems she’s ben savin’ 
on’t up to let it off in the newspapers. Bethiar 
Nobk iys she told her she thought our congre- 
gation drest tew much; and I shouldn’t wonder 

f she did. for she’s stuck to that old straw bunnit 


and everlastin’ stripid dress all winter, and I s’ pose 
an example o’ plainness 
For my part, I think she 


it’s to s afore us, jest as 
’d foller her lead. 
might b 


a writin’ for the newspapers. 


it we 
tter spend more time a dressin’, and less 
And they say he 


; her in it, and likes to have her write. 


I wish they was both furder off.’’ 
‘‘T wish so tew,”? says Miss Teeters; ‘‘ and I 
‘sa good many that wish so. She ain’t 


guess thet 
popilar at all in our set. She never runs in soci- 
Miss Van Duzen used to. They say she 
great deal more among the poor folks, than 


she doe s among the gointe el part o’ the congrega- 


tion And that’s a sure sign, I think, that she’s 
ben m accustomed to minglin’ with them sort 
o’ folks, than with such as we be.’’ 


Well, they blazed away in that style for as much 
I can’t remember ha!f they said ; and 
if she was they, she 


as an hour. 


Eunice, she told ’em that, 
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wouldn't put up with it; she’d make a fuss about 
it, and have the minister sent off. 

As soon as they’d gone, Eunice bust out a 
‘** Well, if that ain’t the 
best piece o’ news I’ve heerd this many a day 


laughin’, and says she: 


I’ve always heerd that that Sewin’ Society wus 
a reg'lar slander- mill, where the principal busi- 
ness is to brew mischief against the minister ; 
and I’m glad they’ve got showed up at last. Tle 
minister’s a good inan, and a smart man tes 

but the biggest part o’ the congregation is such « 
set of ignoramuses, that they don’t know a sma 
man from a fool. ‘They always make a great fuss 
over their minister when he first comes; but if 
he don’t preach smooth things tew ’em all the 
l1me, they soon contrive to starve him out or 
quarrel him off. When they gin this one a call, 
they agreed to give him five hundred dollars a 
And its a solemn fact, 
Betsey Hall, a 
girl that used to wash for ’em sometimes, told me 


year, and pay it quarterly. 
that half on’t hain’t ben paid yet. 
so. She said she'd often listened to the door, and 


heerd the minister and his wife a talkin’ over 
their troubles ; and she says that ther ain’t morn’n 
congregation that pay their 


dues reg’larly ; and if ’twa’n’t for what the mini- 


half a dozen in the 


ster’s wife gits for writin’ for the newspapers 


they wouldn’t be able to pay their house-rent and 
She said she over- 


keep out o’ debt, no 


him 


way. 
say to his wife one day: ‘ The quar- 


jue next Saturday, and I hain’t a 


heerd 
ter’s rent’ll be « 
cent to 


pay it.’ ‘Keep 


ip your courage, my 
dear,’ says she, ‘perhaps I shall have something 
And Betsey said 
she guessed it come, for she was knowin’ to the 
rent bein’ paid the couldn't 
help laughin’ in my sleeve when Miss Teeters 


from Philadelphy before then.’ 
next Saturday. I 


was a tellin’ how much better parson Van Duzen’s 


wife was liked than this one. They abused her 


like 


always a runnin’ 


a pickpocket when she was here, and was 


her down. She couldn’t dew 
nothing to please ’em.”’ 

‘Eunice,’’ says I, ‘‘ why didn’t you talk so 
when they was in, and tell ’em plainly to their 
faces what you thought ?”’ 
didn’t want to git 


And 


throw’d on her things and run off to some o’ the 


‘O law,’’ says she, ‘I 


mixed up in their quarrels.’ then she 


neighbors, to tell the news and talk it over. She 
But she didn’t have th 
satisfaction o’ tellin’ the story first, for everybody 
where she went had heerd it a’ready. News flies 
She didn’t git hold o’ 


the piece though ; nobody hadn't seen it, but they’d 


was gone till tea-time. 


like wildfire in Slabtown. 


It’s wonderful how soon ’twas 
When Sam come hum he 


all heerd about it. 
in everybody's mouth. 
’twas all over town—nothing 
the village 
to read it; 
it, but 
ther was a 


was full on’t—said 
else was talked about from one eend o’ 
to t’other. 
and Sam 


Eunice was very anxious 
went to the bookstore to git 
they'd sold every copy they had, and 
great call for more. Ther was a wonderful ex 


citement about it. Sam said the Californy fever 
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was nothing tew it. Californy and everything 
else seemed to be entirely forgot for a spell. The 
wimmin laid aside all other business, and gadded 
round from house to house talkin’ about the 
‘“‘Sewin’ Society.” And the men, tew, they’re 
as fond o’ tattlin’ and gossipin’ in Slabtown as the 
wimmin. They met together in shops and stores, 
and bar-rooms and oyster-cellars, and talked it 
over. Wherever you'd see a mess o’ men standin’, 
you might know they was discussin’ the ‘* Sewin’ 
Society.”’ 

In Slabtown, everybody knows jest what every- 
body else says and does. It seemed raly wonder- 
ful to me how all that was said was trumpeted 
round. Private conversations was blazed all over 
town, that must a ben carried by the birds o’ the 
air, or else ther must a ben a good many ears 
occerpied at a good many key-holes. I was won- 
derfully struck with this faculty in the Slabtown 
folks. They’re a community remarkable for their 
inquirin’ minds. If ’twas applied to any useful 
pu: pose, ther’s no calculatin’ how much they might 
accomplish. If the government should ever con- 
clude to make researches into the manners and 
customs o’ the Antipoders under ground, I should 
advise °em to send to Slabtown for an explorin’ 
company. I'll warrant they’d find out all how 
and about it for’em. They'd report all that’s a 
dewin there, and a good deal more. So ’twas 
about that article that was laid to the minister's 
wife’s door. Everybody know'd what everybody 
else said and thought about it. The inquirin’ 
minds was all at work. Every hour in the day 
ther was somebody a runnin’ into Bentley’s with 
some new story—something the Hawkinses, or 
the Longs, or the Teeters, or the squire’s folks 
had said or done. Among other things, I heerd 
that when Miss Teeters was a gwine hum from 
Satm’s, Cappen Sapley come out of his store and 
walked along with her. It seems he hadn’t heerd 
about the article yet, or else he pretended he 
hadn’t; for he wa’n’t over and above pleased with 
bein’ called ‘‘Cappen Smalley’’—a name that 
every body gin him at once. 

‘“*Cappen,’’ says Miss Teeters, ‘‘do you go 
right off and git the last Lady’s Book for me, and 
bring it straight over to our house, ther’s a piece in 
it I’m dyin’ to see.” 

‘** Yas, yas,’’ says the cappen (he has a singlar 
way 0’ talkin). So he went round till he picked 
up a number somewhere, and took it over to Tee- 
terses; and he and Miss Teeters and Mr. Teeters 
sot down and read it over, and studied it all out, 
who was who. Miss Teeters concluded to take 
the best character for her'n—‘‘ Miss Birsley’s’’— 
and the rest she distribited round on her friends 
and acquaintances, as she saw fit. ‘‘ Cappen 
Smalley, of course, means you,’’ says she to 
Cappen Sapley ; ‘‘ for you’re the only cappen that 
has anything to dew with the Sewin’ Society. 
And as for ‘ Miss Stillman and Polly Mariar,’ it’s 
plain enough that they’re meant for the Haw- 
kinses, for they’re jest like ‘em; though Miss 
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Hawkins declares it means the Longs. She 
knows better though.’’ 

““Yas, yas,’ says the cappen; “fits ’em 
*zackly.’’ 

‘‘ And ‘Miss Samson Savage,’’’ says Miss 
Teeters—‘“ did you ever see such a perfect picter 
as that is o’ the squire’s wife ?—how exactly it 
goes on like her, don’t it? Anybody that ever 
see her would know it in a minute.”’ 

‘Yas, yas,”’ says the cappen; 
her, pon my wo'd.”’ 

“But,’’ says Teeters, ‘‘I don’t see how the 
minister’s wife found out how she talked. Some 


sé 


"zackly like 


o’ your members must a peached.”’ 

Miss Teeters blushed, and says she: ‘ Oh, 
dear me, I’m dreadfully afeard she'll think ’twas 
me. If she should, she’d hate me like pisen, 
and never invite me to any more o’ her parties. I 
wouldn’t git her ill-will for all the world. What 
shall I dew? I must run right over there ’fore 
anybody else sees her, and make it all straight.’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ says Teeters. ‘I wouldn’t 
be struck out o’ her good books for no money. 
We'll show her that we don’t uphold the min- 
ister’s wife in such conduct. But I must dew 
something tew. If she was only a man I could 
give her a cowhidin’, or at least threaten to; but 
bein’ she’s a woman, I don’t know what to dew.”’ 
‘Til tell ye, Teeters, what you can dew,’’ says 
his wife. ‘ You can circulate a petition to git the 
minister dismissed.”’ 

‘‘'That’s the checker,’’ says Teeters, with a 
terrible oath. 

‘* Yas, yas,’’ says the cappen; “ that’s it, by 
Jarge !”’ 

So Miss Teeters flung on her things and started 
off for the squire’s. The cappen went with her. 
And Teeters sot down to draw up his petition. 
When they got to the squire’s, Miss Teeters huv 
herself down on the sofy and fainted away; the 
cappen jumpt and stuck a cigar under her nose, 
and the squire’s wife run for the cologne bottle 
When she begun to come tew, says the squire’s 
wife says she— 

“For the land’s sake, child, what’s the matter 
with ye ?”’ 

Miss Teeters groaned, and says she: ‘‘ Have 
you seen the Lady’s Book ?”’ 

‘* What lady’s book ?’’ says the squire’s wife, 
says she. 

‘* Why the Lady’s Book that’s printed in Phila- 
delphy once a month.’ 

‘*No, I hain’t seen it,’’ says she. ‘*‘ What 
on’t?”’ 

**Well, I’m so glad you hain’t,’’ says Miss 
Teeters; ‘‘and I do hope you won’t. Don’t you 
look at it if youdosee it. I beg of you not to look 
at it for all the world. Promise me you won't 
open it if you see it.”’ 

‘Well, I should like to know,’’ says the 
squire’s wife, ‘‘what’s the reason I mustn't loo! 
at that partic’lar book. For gracious sake, out 


with it 








all 
ain’ 











‘*Oh,”’ says Miss Teeters, “‘ ther’s the awful- 
lest piece in it that ever you sot eyes on; and 
everybody says the minister’s wife writ it. It’s 


all about our Sewin’ Society—takes us off most 


shamefully—but you especially—shows you up 
apominavly—calis you ~ Miss Samson Savage.’ 
Itainta t like you, to be ; Dutits peri tly 
horrid. Do promise me n » read it; for itll 
hurt y r feelin dreadtu It did mine io 
think that a person I set so much by as! do by 


fectly outrageous about it; he says it isn’t to be 
borne. He's intendin’ to start a pe ion to have 


the minister sent off. You know we’ve long ben 


tryin’ to git rid of him, and this'll be a good 
»pportunity’’—( Miss Teeters had always pretended 
nister that she was one of h 


tothe n best friends, 


and was always a runnin’ tew him with every- 
thing the squire’s wife and Miss Hawkins said 
Of course, he nor his wife hadn’t 


Tl 


iginst him. 


no confidence in her. 1ey understood human 

nater well enough to know she'd talk aginst them 

behind their backs). 
éd 


I'was nat’ral enough, after all this parade, that 





the squire’s wife should be in a terrible pucker 


» see the Lady’s Book. So, after makin’ a won- 


derful to do about it, and pretendin’ she was awful 











unwillin’, Miss ‘Teeters sent the cappen over to 
fetch the bool At t, the s re’s W e- 
iared 1 Miss Sav wa'n’t eant for her 
yut all her ; /s insisted upon it t 
twas, Ho t ts id to g Ip; and, ¢ 
course W awful mad about and stormed 
away 2 ter e rate 

M Hav s, she kept the ball a rollin’; de- 
voted her time to runnin’ round the neigh- 
borhood and | ” away about it She was 
what folks c toady’’ to the re’s wife, and 
everybody said that the ‘‘ Miss Stillman’’ in the 
piece, that was makin’ su a muss, meant rs 
ind r t » tew But she tho it that if 

e co make f velleve 'twas ended for 
Mis Long P suld acco ish two ends 
g d git rid o avin? t n o Miss Suil- 
man Po Mariar’’ tucked onto her and her 
agaughtcr il what was purty lt rtant, turn the 
Lor rs t th m ster and wile Nov 
the Longs was very stiddy go-to 1’ sort o 
folks, and had always ben very friendly to the 
minister So Miss Hawkins went puffin’ 





nd town, makin’ a terrible fuss 


the awful shame it was to take off 
re’s, and the squire’s 
coy j 

el 


Aunt Magwire ? 


” 


One day she went into the s 
how do you 


You 


wife says to her, says she 
feel about bein’ hit off by 
ketch it about as bad as | dew. 

‘*G shaw,’’ says Miss Hawkins, ‘I ain’t hit 
all. What makes you think I be ?’’ 


‘* Now, Hawky,’’ says the squire’s wife, ‘‘its 


all nonsense for you to try to make me think that 
ain't meant for you and Sary Ann. I know ‘tis. 


Well,”’ says Miss Hawkins says she, ‘‘ be- 
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tween vou and me, the fact is, whether ’twas 


meant for me or not, one thing’s clear, if we could 
Longs believe "twas intended for them 
we should be pretty sure o’ gitting rid o’ the 


Miss Long and Helen 


would feel dreadfully hurt about bein’ 


make the 





took off so 
Long he'd thin 


rif the 


( 


' ‘ _ 
DV the minister 8 wile, and Mr 


jest as the y did. And it we can once 





Longs set aginst th iister’s fulks, they’ li have 
to tins rt order 
that is an e€ ysthe squire Ss W 

H you re more cunnin’ han I be I 
* daddy ng-legs’ —(that’s what she « s Mi 
Long behind his back)—‘“ ence ts his dander uj 
it'll be all day with the parson; for, somehow o 
other, he’s contrived to git considerable influence 
in the parish. It must be because he’s such 


hain’t no more mind of his 


I can turn him rou 


sticdy oid poke, for he 


own than that pairo’ tongs. 


with my little finger. 1 guess I'll go down and 

give ’em a stirrin’ up.’’ Soup she started and oft 

she traipsed to Mr. Long's. She m irched into the 
where Miss Long and Helen was a sittin 


Pp ior, 





makin’ a low ¢ ‘, she says says she 





** Miss Samson Savage, at your sarvice ; and how 





does Miss Stillman and Polly Mariar dew to 
day “ 
Well, to make a ng story short, the Longs 
wis made to believe that the minister's wile had 
y ben showin’ ’em up Of course, they wa 
out us about Miss Long talked harder 
the er Ww n ever talk 
vb y re . didn't go tew her 
i a { ris 1 < tC gd ax an expianatio 
but é yntented hersel h callin? her a 
abo e wom , anda gs meful critter, and 
uid e wa'n't fit to be a minister's wile, and s« 
i And Mr. Long, he jined in with the oppo 
1, and wanted the minister to quit 
And Teeters, he got up his petition, and wer 


hreatenin’ to cowhi 





everybody tl a In’t Sign it He hadn't got bi 
aiew im im @ 1 he went into Snarp s 
store a l a. irp ) iit sharp sa straigt 
to raf er, that iinds is OW! H 
ook the petition and lookt at it, and then delibe 


rately opened the stuve-door and throw’'d it in 


i }turnio oO i¢ ers, Says ie l‘eeters, you ré 
a fool; go hum and take care o’ yer wile, and let 
ulone meddlin’ with what’s none o’ yer buisness 





I s’pose you think Teeters cowhided him onthe 
spot; but you’re misiaken. He went hum and 
in rippin’ and swearin’, and threatinin 
to take the law o’ Sharp. 

Ther was a protracted meetin’ gwine off at one 
o’ the meetin’- houses about this time; and one 
evenin’ Eunice and me went over a while to see 

} } 


what they was adewin. When we went in, the 


minister was exhortin After he got throngh 
they called the anxious ones up to be prayed for 
‘There was a couple o’ wimmin sot right afore us 
that seemed to be quite ingaged reachin’ round 


and pokin’ up the onconvarted ones, urgin’ on em 














to come out. Eunice said 'twas the widder Goodin’ 
and Belindy Crabb, an old gal that was always 
wonderful active at such places. Well, there was 
quite a numbercome out. Three or four gals that 
sot right behind us, and had ben gigglin’ and car- 
ryin’ on ever since we come in, went forrard with 
the rest. When they'd hauled out all they could, 
the prayin’ begun. The deacons prayed all round ; 
when one got done another ketchtit up. After 
they got through, Deacon Tarboy got up and 
made an exhortation to sinners. He twanged it 
off through his nose in the ginniwine old Connecti- 
cut way: ‘‘ You poor critters,’’ says he, ‘‘ I dew 
feel for ye. I know how to sympathize with poor 
sinners, for I was one myself once. Yes, bro- 
therin’, strange as you may think it, I was a sin- 
ner myself in my young days. Used to go boatin’ 
up and down the North River, a cussin’ and 
swearin’, and throwin’ stuns.’’ Jestas he reached 
this interestin’ pint, Belindy Crabb hunched the 
widder Goodin’, and says she: ‘‘ Law, that’s the 
same old story I’ve heerd him tell a hundred 
times. I don’t care about listenin’ to it now—do 
you??? ‘* No, not partic’larly,’’ says the widder. 
sé Wien 


Say,’’ says Belindy, ‘‘have you seen that piece 


in the Lady’s Book?” ‘* No,” says the widder ; 
“but I’ve heerd about it. They say you git 
touched up in it.’’ 

‘*Me!” says Belindy. ‘‘ What a ridicilous 
’ ” 


idee! I don’t belong tothat Sewin’ Society. 

** Well,” says the widder, “‘ it seems there’s an 
old maid in it, that they say means you.’’ 

“’Tain’t no such a thing,’’ says Belindy; 
““somebody’s said it out o’ spite. But tl 
widder Pettibone in it, that everybody knows is 
meant for you.”’ 

‘You don’t!’’ says Miss Goodin’, says she. 
“ But it can’t be so, for I don’t belong to ’em no 
more’n you dew.”’ 

** Well, no more didn’t the widder Pettibone,”’ 
‘* She's a woman that they all set 


tew and run down because she comes to their 


says Belindy. 


church—say she comes to see the men. Now, 
you know you go there sometimes to meetin’.” 


“ Well, 
reckonin’ with ’em for it, you see if I don’t,’’ 


»? says the widder Goodin’, ‘‘I'Il have a 


Jest then, Polly Coville, one o’ the converts, 
got up to tell her experience, and they stopt their 
conversation to hear what she’d got to say. 

There was another widder woman, named 
Markam, that lived alone, with nobody but a 
great dog in the house. She was an awful high- 
tempered critter, and the minister had turned her 
out o? the church for cuttin’ up. She took in 
washin’. Among them she washed for, was a 
mean, sneakin’ kind of a lawyer, named Abels, 
that was glad to pick up any sort o’ business, no 
matter how dirty twas. He'd writ some sassy 
letters afore this for her to the minister (she couldn’t 
write), and he took his pay in washin’—quite a 
savin’. Well, he thought here was another chance 
for him; so he goes to Miss Markam and tells her 
that the minister’s wife had ben a writin’ about 
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her; that one o’ the wimmin in the article—old 
Aunt Betsey Crocker and her dog Gruff—meant 
her and her dog. He said ’twas bad enough to be 
turned out o’ church, without bein’ writ about 
afterwards ; and he advised her to swe the parson. 
He know’d she couldn’t bring a suit, but he 
thought mabby the parson would be green enough 
to think she could; and, ruther than have any 
trouble about it, would willin’ly hand over a few 
dollars to him to make him withdraw the suit, and 
he’d pocket it and say nothing. ’Twas a great 
way he had o’ gittin’ money out o’ greenhorns. 
So he told the widder Markam not to say a word 
about it to nobody. But the silly critter was so 
tickled at the idee o’ suin’ the parson, that she 
told several neighbors what Abels was gwine to 
dew for her. And, of course, it got all round 
right off, and Abels was nonplushed, and got no- 
thing for his pains but the nickname of ‘* Miss 
Markam’s legal adviser.’’ 

Law me, Nancy, why ’twould take a week to 
tell all the sayin’s and dewin’s that took place in 
Slabtown in consequence o’ that article. I never 
see nor heerd o’ nothing equal to't. Such a tem- 
pest in a tea pot!—such an awful uproar about 
nothing! °*T'was wonderful—’twas amusin’ tew 
And what was the poor minister’s wife about all 
this time? Why she was to hum, a mindin’ her 
own business as usual. Miss Teeters was heerd 
to say to several individdiwals, that she guessed 
that old stripid dress and straw bunnit wouldn't 
darst to show themselves in church no more, when 
there was such an excitement. But Sunday come, 
and there was the minister’s wife in her seat, 
lookin’ jest as if nothing had happened mor’na 
or’nary. The members o’ the Sewin’ Society 
thought ’twas very rudacious in her. 

T'was cur’us to see how all the persons that 
was the most active in makin’ a noise and keepin 
up the excitement, had every one on *em some 
eend o’ their own that they hoped to forrard by 
he Slaters, 


they was dreadful mad at the squire’s wile, be 


makin’ a hue and cry. There was t 


cause she hadn’t invited °em to her last party. 


And Mr. Sweezer had told *em that the squire’s 
wife remarked at her party, that she didn’t invite 
the Slaters because she meant to be more select 
in her parties in futur’. Sweezer’s very inumit 
»” boot-licker tew 


’em—though he’s always slanderin’ ’em to their 





with the squire’s folks—a kind 


backs. He’s a reg’lar man-gossip. Well, the 
Slaters was wonderful tickled to see the squire’s 
wife git such a dressin’ out, as they called it; so 
they went round exultin’ over it. 

j 


Then ther was a number that was wonderful! 


= 


anxious to git themselves into notice, no maiter 
how. And they blazed away about the impro- 
pre ty o’ writin’ such articles. The y disapproved 
on ’em entirely. But them that was tryin’ to git 
into the squire’s wife’s good graces, was the most 
obstropelous about it. They called it abominable ! 
—awful !—they hoped the squire would take the 
law o’ the minister's wife, and so forth. And 
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some that was rejoiced to git hold of anything that 
could be turned aginst the minister, went sneakin’ 
round talkin’ it up in a sly way; they was very 
sorry it had happened, very; but it was all up 
with the minister now; he might as well pack up 
his traps and budge at once; for he couldn’t be 
supported in Slabtown no longer, public sentiment 
was so aginst him. Then, tew, ther was a careful 


be 


set, such as ther is everywhere, that wanted to 
‘*right side up ;’’ and not bein’ able to detarmine 
for sartin which would turn out to be the popilar 
party, all they done, when the ‘‘ Sewin’ Society”’ 
was mentioned, was to shake their heads and look 
knowin’. But the tew-sided party was the most 
numerous. ‘They circulated round from the min- 
ister’s friends to his enemies, and pretended to 
belong to jest the side they happened to be with. 
To the minister’s friends they said, ‘‘ that was a 
first-rate article in the Lady’s Book ; *twas capital 
—'twas true to nater—it took off them that de- 
sarved it richly; and they hoped the author ’d 


write more, and give ’em another dig.’’ When 





they got among the opposite party, they said 
“‘%was a slanderous thing—’twas shameful — 
‘twa’n’t to be put up with:’’ and then they car- 
ried back and forth all they heerd on both sides, 
und made a sight o’ mischief. Mr. Sweezer was 
one o’ this kind. He had about as much as he 
could attend toefor a spell, runnin’ from one side 
to t’other carryin’ the news. 

But the most active o’ the two-siders was Be- 
ral that gits her livin’ princi- 


£ 
’ 


thiar Nobles, an old 
pally by visitin’. She’s acquainted with everything 
that goes on in the village; knows everybody’s 
business, jest what young folks are ingaged, and 
who’s broke off their ingagements; who’s ben 
disappinted, and who's distracted after who. She 
knows jest what couples lives like cats and dogs 
together, what ones is livin’ beyond their means, 
who’s over head and ears in debt, and how every 
lady in town carries on her kitchenary consarns, 
how scrimpin’ they live,and all that. Shealways 
has some great, excitin’ piece o’ scandal on her 
hands that sarves for visitin’ capital ; and when 
one wears out she trumps up another. She’s an 
awful disagreeable old critter, but still there’s 
plenty o’ folks that’s willin’ to incourage her, for 
the sake o’ hearin’ her talk. Well, when the 


Sewin’ Society muss come up, she was on her 
high he 


eels. It gin her plenty o’ business for a 
spell. She visited on the strength on’t for a 
month at least. As sure as the day come round, 
off started Bethiar Nobles on her scandal-peddlin’ 
expedition. Wherever she went, the first question 
she axed was: ‘‘ Have you seen that article in the 
Lady’s Book ?’”’—and the next: *‘ What do you 
think on’t???—and whatever they thought she 
ly, and 





thought tew, and jawed away accordil 
spent the day a tellin’ all she’d heerd on both sides. 

One day she went to the minister’s and spent 
A fier she’d hauled out her knittin’ 


the aiternoon. 


rcher acrost her 





work, and spread her white hank 


lap for show (she’s an awful snuff-taker, and car- 
I 
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ries an old red silk one in her pocket for use)— 
after she’d hauled out her knittin’ work, says she: 
‘** Have you seen that piece that’s come out in the 
Lady’s Book ?”’ 

‘* I’ve seen a number of pieces in the Lady’s 
Book,’’ says the minister’s wife; ‘‘ which one do 
you refer to?”’ 

‘“* Why, that one about the Sewin’ Society that 
appeared in the Jinnwary number,” says Bethiar, 
says she. 

‘*T havn’t read that number at all,’’ says the 
minister’s wife. ‘* Mine was borrowed before I’d 
had time to open it.’’ 

** Well, I’ve seen it,’’ says Bethiar; ‘‘ and I 
think it’s complete. I hope the person that writ 
that || keep on writin’, and give it to ’em again. 
I never see nothing to beat that description of the 
squire’s wife—it’s her to a T. They say she 
feels ittew. I’m glad she does; and I hope it ’Il 
make her draw in her horns and remember her 
origin, and behave a little more decent. And 
Miss Teeters, I was glad to see her ketch it— 
ridicilous critter, neglectin’ herchildren and flirtin’ 
round with the young men all the time. And the 
Longs; that’s the best o’ the hull: [tell ye, it 
done me g vod to see them cut up. I hope it “ll 
larn ’em to think for themselves, and not pin 
their faith to big folkses coat-tails. They never 
have no opinion o’ their own. I dew despise 
them Longs.’’ The minister’s wife interrupted 
her, and says she— 

‘‘Didn’t you spend the day at Mr. Long’s 
yeste rday oe 

‘* Yes,”’ says 

‘Seems to me its strange you should visit peo- 


Bethiar, says she. 
ple you despise so,’’ says the minister’s wife. 

Bethiar was ruther nonplushed for a minute, 
and didn’t seem to know whattosay. She hauled 
out her snuff-box and took a monstrous pinch, and 
draw’d round her nose one side and snuffed it up, 
and then draw’d it round t’other side and snuffed 
it up agin; and when she’d fixed out what to say, 
she begun :— 

‘‘ Yes, I did spend the day there, and its the 
last day I’ll spend there for one while, I guess; 
for they had so much to say aginst you and yer 
husband that I was perfectly disgusted. They’re 
awful mad about that piece, and say you writ it. 
I told’em, whether you did or not, J thought 


” ' ’ 


’twas a first-rate thing. So she run on, tellin 
ever so much stuff that the Longs had said aginst 
the minister and his wife, and all how she tried to 
stop ’em, and felt so distresst to hear’em. The 
minister's wife kept on sewin’, and didn’t make 
no furder remark. Bethiar stayed all the after- 
noon and evenin’, and talked and snuffed, and 
bored ’em through and through; and then went 
off, declarin’ she’d had a delightful visit. The 
went to the squire’s—Miss Tee- 





next day s 
ters and Miss Hawkins was there. They was 
all glad to see Bethiar come in, for they know’d 
she’d bring the news. She told’em she’d ben 


to the minister’s; and they was wonderful cur’us 
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to know how the minister’s wife felt, and all 
she said and done. ‘‘ Was she a writin’ ?’’ says 
Miss ‘Teeters. ‘‘ No,”’ says Bethiar; ‘* not 
when I went in; she’d jest tucked it away when 
she heerd the bell ring. I know’d by the looks o’ 
things that she’d ben a writin’. She don’t keep 
no help now; and I stayed to tea a purpose tosee 
what sort o’ work she made gittin’ vittals. When 
she went out to git tea I offered to go and help 
her; for I did want to take a peep into the butt'ry 
ind see what condition ’twas in—they say these 
writin’ wimmin is such sluttish critters about 
their houses. But she was tew cunnin’ to let me 
see behind the curtin’. She said she didn’t need 
no assistance.’ 

‘* Why didn’t you insist upon ’t, and go ahead 
whether or no?’’ says the squire’s wife. ‘* That's 
the way I'd a done.”’ 

*o, says Bethiar, ‘‘ she’s so kind o? stiff, I 
darsent; but I took a good look round when I 

ent into the bed-room to take off my things. I 
wish to gracious you could see the quilt that’s on 
ver bed! It’s the greatest curiosity in the quiltin’ 
ine that ever I soteyeson—old-fashioned herrin’- 
bone, the lines as much as tew inches aparti— 


" 


without stretchin’, full tew inches apart !”’ 

It cur’us, by the way, what a wonderful time 
the Slabtown wimmin make about their quilts. 
Cher seems to be a continniwal strife there as to 
who shall git the most stitchin’ on a quilt. They 
crowd and stuff ‘em as full o’ work as they possi- 
bly can. Folks that’s able to buy han'some bed- 
kivers, never think o’ such a thing. But they'll 
spend ever so many weeks a diggin’ away at a 
1omemade bed-quilt, and git the neighbors to- 
vether time and agin, and stitch, stitch, stitch, as 
f their very lives depended on't, and not feel 
satisfied till every spot as big as a sixpence is 
kivered with stitches. Eunice had a_ quiltin’ 
while I was there. My eyes wa’n’t good enough 

» work on the quilt, and Eunice didn’t seem to 

» very sorry ; forshe wa’n’t very anxious to have 

e make my appearance among her genteel 
riends. So I stayed up in my own room. Ther 
vas a stove-pipe hole in the fluor from the parlor 
where they was quiltin’, and I could hear ’em 
talk. Grammany, what a buzzin’ they kept up! 

tell ye, everybody that wa’n’t there had to take 

, and no mistake. It would have to be a pretty 
killful arithmeticker that could calculate how 

any characters can be pulled to pieces while one 

ult’s a puttin’ together. But I was tellin’ about 

Bethiar Nobles’s account of her visit to the par- 
son's. She went on to tell, and says she— 

And of all the teas that ever I eot down tew, 

¢ 09? 


f that wa’n’tthe beat !’’—(she'd praised up every- 


thing sky-high while she was eatin’ on’). ‘‘ Ba- 
ker’s bread as dry asastick. [ s’ pose she’s tew 
izy to make her own bread, or else she has so 
much writin’ to dew she can’t spend time; and 
ike—dear knows how long it had ben baked— 


and plum-sass as sour as vengeance.”’ 


But what did she say ?’’ says the squire’s 
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wife. ‘That's the main pint. What did she 
have to say about the piece?’ 

‘‘ She kept pretty mum about that, I tell ye,’’ 
says Bethiar; ‘‘ for, you see, I pretended I didn’t 
know she writ it,so l went on and told my opinion 
pretty freely. I said that I guessed if the writer 
on’t thought they was a gwine to injure people of 
such standin’ as the squire’s wife and Miss Tee- 
ters, they’d find themselves mistaken. She look’t 
awful mad, but never opened her head. Then I 
spoke o’ the Longs, what fine people they was, 
and said | spent the day before with*°em When 
I said that, she spoke up, aad says she: ‘ Well, / 
wouldn’t visit such despisable people.’ 

‘* She talked against the Longs, hay 2??? saysthe 
squire’s wife. ‘‘ Well, they ought to know it.” 
“ They shall know it,’’ says Miss Teeters. 

‘*T thought I should tell ’em on’t,’’ says Be- 
thiar. 

‘Well, they must know it to-day, for to- 
morrow’s Sunday,’’ says Miss Hawkins. “I 
s’pose you calculate to spend the afternoon here, 
ll jest run down myself and give ’em 


i) 


so I guess I’ 
, 


a hint on’t.”’ 

Well, I kept a hearin’ more and more every 
day, and what to make on’t, I didn’t know. ’'T'was 
all ‘‘ Miss Samson Savage, and Miss Stillman, 
and Miss Fustick. and Miss Birsley.’’ ‘Thinks 
me, how on arth has all this abbut our Sewin’ 
Society got out? and what makes the Slabtown 
folks think it means them? I was wonderful 
puzzled, but thought ‘t wa’n’t best to say any- 





thing about it. At last, one day, Sam got hold ot 
a Lady’s Book, and fetch’t it hum; and alter we’d 
all admired the beautiful kiver and han’some pic- 
ters, Eunice took it and sot down to read the 
wonderful piece out loud. She turned along till 
she come to’t, and says she: ‘* Here *tis—‘ Aunt 
Magwire's account of the Sewin’ Society at Scrab- 
ble Hill.’’’ I tell you, I jumped up as if I was 


shot: ‘‘ Grammany,’’ says I, ‘‘ that means me 
Then it begun to crawl through my hair that the 
name o’ the book was ‘‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book,”’ 
and saysI: ‘‘I’ll bet a dollar it’s the same Mr 
Godey that I know, and he’s went and printed off 
that story that I told him about our Sewin’ So- 
ciety.”’ After I'd got calmed down a little, 
Eunice went on and read it; and, sure enough, 
there ‘twas, word for word, jest as I told it to Mr. 
Godey. I told ’em so. 

‘* Now, Sam,”’ says I, ‘‘ you go right off down 
street, and tell everybody that that are’s a ginni- 
wine discription of our Scrabble Hill Sewin’ 
Society, and nothin’ else.”’ 

‘*T shan’t dew it,’’ says Sam. ‘‘ They wouldn't 
oelieve a word on’t if I should; and, besides, I 
like to see the fun go on.”’ 

‘*T say so tew,’’ says Eunice. ‘‘If they’re a 
mind to take it to themselves, let ’em; they de- 
sarve a usin’ up, and I'd be the last one to tell 
"em they hadn’t got it.”’ 

Well; what to dew, I didn’t know; I was a 
stranger there, and couldn't go round tellin’ how 

















"twas myself. But it did hurt my feelin’s amaz- 


in’ly, to think that the minister’s wife was a 
sufferin’ for’t, and that his enemies was a makin’ 
handle on’t to injure him and drive him away. 
[ : ' ; 


a 
I pondered on’t, and pondered on’t; and, at last 
I 


made up my néind that the least I could dew 


would be to go to the minister’s and explain it 
tew ’em. So I told Sam and Eunice what | 
meant to dew. But they tried to persuade me not 
to. Eunice said ’twas all nonsense; she wa'n’t 


acquainted withthe minister's wife, but she looked 
like a very stiff, haughty woman, and she'd treat 
me cool, and I’d have my labor for my pains. 


But I detarmined to set my own conscience at 


rest, so I put on my things and started off. Eunice 
tried with all her might to stop me, but my mind 


was made up 


Sam wouldn’t go with me, nor 
tell me where they lived, so I had to inquire the 
way as I we *T was a moonlight night, and I 
didn’t have no trouble in findin’ the house; but 
i) 


twas onpl e out alone in a strange place. 


When ] 


and I was afeard to ring the bell; Id 





door-steps my courage failed, 


dn’t know 





but what there was company in, and I didn’t want 
to go in if there was. 


> de 0” the Ww 


I noticed a little crack one 


ler-shades, so I stepped up softly 


and peeped in. Ther wa'n’t nobody there but 
: le 


the minist ; she sot by the table a darnin’ 





g basketful o’ duds 


ier was a b 


beside her, that she was a gwineto mend. She 
looked like a good. natered woman. I stood and 
watched her some time. As I was a lookin? at 
her, I noticed a smile come over her face. Thinks 
me, I'll bet a dollar she’s a thinkin’ about the 
** Sewin’ Society.’’ A minute after the smile 
looked troubled and oneasy : 
she’s a wonderin’ what’ll turn up next. 
It made me think of poor Miss Scrantum and her 
troubles. After a spell, I plucked up courage 
She come to the door and 
in’t 


1 nor what to say. The min- 


and pulled the bell. 


} 
1¢ 


axed me in; but after I’d got seated, I d 


_ 
= 


ister’s wife see that I felt aukard, so she made 
bout the weather, and so on; then 
she axed me to take off my things; I thanked her, 
and said I couldn’t stay long. At last I hammed 


and haw’d, and stammered out 1 hope you'll 


‘No 


says she; ‘‘everybody’s wel- 


ger for intrudin’ on you ?”’ 
come to the minister’s house.’’ So then I felt 
ays 1: ‘‘I come from Scrabble Hill 
to visit a relation o? mine that lives here; and I’ve 


happened to come jest in the midst o’ the muss 





they’ve kicked up about that piece they’re a layin’ 
I know all the folks that it tells abour.’’ 


“And do you know 


to you. 

“You do?’’ says she. 
Aunt Magwire ?”’ 

I riz up, and makin’ as good a curchy as I 
know’d how, says I: ‘‘ I’m that individduwal, at 
yer sarvice.’ 
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““Tndeed,”? says she, comin’? up to me and 
shakin’ hands with me; “ well, I’m very glad to 
see you, though you have got me into a muss.”’ 


‘“*Q dear me,’’ says I, “I hope you don’t 
think I know’d that story was a gwine to travel 
to Slabtown, when I told it to Mr Godey?’’ 

Law, no,’’ says she; 
ist trouble about it; you ain't a bit to blame 


‘“* Well, I’m 


ain’t it cur’us that the Slabtown folks should take 


**don’t give yerself the 


glad you feel so,” says I; ‘* but 


it all to themselves as they dew ?”’ 
‘Not at all,’’ says she; ‘“‘ human natur’s the 


same everywhere. 


“| guess so,’’ saysI. ‘*‘ Anyhow, your Sewin’ 
wonderfully like our’n, or they 


wouldn’t be so detarmined it means them; b 


Society must be 


what hurts my feelin’s is, that you should have to 


suffer for’t. I was so distresst when | heerd they 


was a layin’ on’t to you, and usin’ on’t to injure 
ver husband, that I felt as if I must come right 
over and see you, though you was a stranger. It 
anybody’s to blame, I’m willin’ to bear it 


‘© fie,’’ says she, ‘‘ don’t you fret yourself a 


bit about it. If people choose to fit your coats to 


their own backs, ’tain’t your fault; and if they fit 


nice and snug, perhaps they’ll do as good service 


as if they were made expressly for ’em.”’ 
“Jest so,’’ says I. ‘‘But it does seem tew 


bad that you should suffer for’t. Ain’t ther no 


way o’ puttin’ a stop tew it ?’’ 


‘* Never you mind,” says she; ‘‘ we minister’s 


folks must have our trials, of one sort or another, 
w! If we hadn’t this, perhaps we 


should have something still worse.’’ 


what if they should drive you 


lerever we go. 
‘*But,”’ says I, ‘ 
away from here ?’’ 

She smiled, and didn’t say nothin’. 
‘* Well,’’ says I, 


o’ Slabtown since I come here, I’m bold to say 


‘“to judge from what I’ve seen 


} 


that, if they do drive you away, they can’t possi 


bly drive you to a worse place.’’ 
‘Hush, Aunt Magwire,’’ 


nater’s the same everywhere; we 


says she, ‘‘ human 
must expect 
I feel prepared tor 


trouble wherever we go. 
almost anything 
“es Yes,’”’ 


as that fox in the story did, when them 


says al s’ pose you tee la good deal 
museravie 
insects was a bitin’ him. ‘ Let ’em alone,’ says 
he; ‘for if you drive ’em away ther’ll come a 
hungrier swarm.’ 

Well, that was the amount of our conversation 


he minister’s wife was very polite to me, and | 





invited her to call on me if evershe come through 
Scrabble Hill. She said she would, and hoped we 
should git better acquainted. 

I come away a few days after that, and I ruther 
cuess it ll be a good while afore | go a visitin’ to 
Slabtown agin. ‘The place is tew awful ginte 


to sult my taste. 
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(Concluded 


PART FOURTH 


CLEYBORNE went out immediately after break- 
fast; and Amanda said to Olivine— 

**T shall have a fatiguing day in going round to 
take leave of the ladies who have called on me, 
and who have shown me attention as a stranger. 

‘You need not do this in person’’—replied 
Miss Wavel. “ It will be sufficient to send fare- 
well cards.’’ 

‘At least, I must go and bid adieu to Mrs. 
Somerden.”’ 

**T will make your excuses to her after you 
h ive le ft town.”’ 

The cards were duly prepared, and sent to their 
respective addresses. And Amanda having some 
accounts to settle, Miss Wavel offered the use of 
her carriage for the whole day, to convey her 
wherever she wished. 

Our heroine, having again received a suppiy of 
money from her husband, set out on this expedi- 
tion with a lightened heart. Shortly after her 
departure, Simley Somerden arrived 

‘“‘Good morning, cousin Olivine’’—said he. 
‘‘Are you not astonished at seeing me out so 
early? You know, as a man of independent for- 
tune, and therefore a man of leisure, I have no 
occasion to put myselt to any inconvenience by 
rising with larks and lambs, and all that sort of 
thing, so I like to indulge of a morning. The 
Somerdens are remarked for being late people.”’ 

“* And why, then, to-day, are you less late than 
usual ?”’ 

‘Why, really, cousin Olivine, the fact is, I 


have bec n so torn to pieces with inquiries about 
thie duel of our friends, Cleyborne and St. Ives, 
that I thought the best way of getting the true 
story would be to come to you in person, as I am 
now doing. My wife and I have heard lots of 
reports, not any two of them alike; and as she 
does not know which is right, she is circulating 
them all. One thing seems a positive fact, that, 
as yet, there has been no fighting ; as, of course, 
there will be. Now, cousin Olivine, tell me 
when this said duel is to come off. Everybody is 
dying with impatience for it. Such a universal 
excitement !”’ 

‘‘Those whom it most concerns are perfectly 
calm on the subject’’—replied Miss Wavel. 

‘*You must mean St. Ives and Cleyborne. 
How strange! Do you think they really are so 
brave? Both of them 
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from page 310.) 


‘‘T have always supposed’’—said Miss Wave! 
—‘‘that personal courage was so natural to al! 


men, as to | 


ve considered only a thing of course. 
It is the want of it that excites surprise. We 
wonder at an instance of cowardice, but not at ail 
at an act of valor.’’ 

Somerden bowed, as if duly grateful for his 
share of the compliment paid to his sex.—‘' No 
doubt’’—said he—‘‘ both St. Ives and Cleyborne 
are very brave, indeed. And still, they have not 
yet had a meeting.”’ 

‘** Yes, they have.”’ 

** When ?—Where ?”’ 

‘*In this house—in this room.”’ 

“You petrify me! 
fight in a parlor! Where were you, and the wife, 
while it was going on? Did you hear the shot ?”’ 


How very astonishing—to 


‘* Somerden, is this obtuseness real or affected ?”” 
“‘T am quite above affectation. So it must be 
real, whatever you may mean by obtuseness.’’ 

‘Then how can you be so stupid ?”’ 

‘* That is what my wife is always saying. And 
you and she are cousins.”? 

‘* There has been no fighting.’ 

‘* None yet? But, of course, there will be. I 
suppose the meeting was to make arrangements ; 
though that is usually done by the seconds. But 
do satisfy me.—I am on tenter-hooks till I hear 
I ask again, when is this duel to come off?’’ 

** Never! 

‘“Never? Never is a long time. What a 
disappointment to everybody !’’ 

“In short’’—proceeded Olivine—‘‘I am glad 
and happy to say, that the two gentlemen are 
reconciled.”’ 

“*T thought all women liked duels. I am sure 
I’ve always heard so. And so the two enemies 


Did they shake hands ?”’ 


' 


made friends! 

‘* Something very much like it. 

‘* But, when the whole world was expecting it 
why did they not fight ?’’ 

‘* Simply, that they found there was not suff 
cie nt cause.”’ 

‘* That’s no rule—at least in duelling. I have 
heard of duels and people killed, because one man 
rubbed against another’s shoulder, or trod on his 
toe in a crowd, and would not own it was unin- 
tended ; or because one man kept looking another 
in the face, and would not tell why. Now (as 
duels go) there seemed to be a very plain cause 
for this. Here is one man that goes to a bali, 
} 


and knocks a tumbler out of another man’s hand 














and breaks it to smash, and splashes all the water 
about, because that man waltzed with this man’s 
wife, and spoke a line of an old songtoher. In 
society, all that is nothing; people of fashion are 
not such fools as to mind trifles. I am sure, I 
don’t care who waltzes with Mrs. Somerden, or 
compliments her either. But then, to have aglass 
of water knocked out of one’s hand, all crashing 
and splashing, and done on purpose,too. Surely, 
that 7s something.”’ 

‘* But not enough to justify a responsible being 
for taking the life of another in cold blood; or for 
sacrificing his own, and bringing grief and misery 
on his family and friends.”’ 

‘“* And so’’—continued Somerden—“‘ Cleyborne 
and St. Ives have really made up this quarrel ?’’ 

“They have. Mr. Cleyborne is a sensible 
man; and St. Ives has less folly in him than he 
shows outwardly.”’ 

“That is, 
So much the better—for I despise fools. 


St. Ives is not so great a fool as he 
seems. 
That's one of my sentiments.’’ 
‘** And one of mine, too’’—said Miss Wavel. 
Ah, you were always a woman of judgment, 
and quick at perceiving everybody’s character. 
I never knew you mistaken in your opinion; and 
I really think you amazingly smart and clever. 
‘Solam. Every one tells me so,and I know 
it myself.’’ 
“La!c 
that sounds a little like vanity.’’ 
“T am exceedingly vain; and I have cause to 


yusin Olivine! Now, excuse me—but 


be so.’ 

‘La! cousin, you come out plainly.’’ 

“T am tired of talking nonsense’’—said Olivine. 
‘* And I have given you the information you came 
for, so now commence your rounds, and go and 
spread it far and wide.’’ 

‘ But there is so little totell’’—said Somerden, 
disappointedly. 

‘Not much, indeed. The affair has certainly 
not terminated in anything like a catastrophe.’’ 

* Cousin Olivine, do speak plain English.”’ 
There has been only a denouement.”’ 
‘How you teaze! I suppose when people are 
killed they catastroph, and when they make friends 
they denoue.”’ 

‘* Ex actly so.”’ 

“Well, what will the Cleybornes do next ?”’ 
“Go home. So you may add to your narra- 
tive, that Mr. Cleyborne, having finished his 
business in New York, leaves town to-morrow 
with his wife, on their return to Darleston.”’ 
** Does he go publicly ?”’ 

Why not ?’’ 


‘And where’s Tilney St. Ives ?’’ 


* Publi ‘ly—yes. 
** Walking Broadway, I suppose.”’ 
‘“* Well, I will see if I can find him. 


1 ’ 


I can get all the particulars out of Tilney.’ 


I dare say 


**T would not advise you to ask him.”’ 
‘Any how, I have got the start of my wife, 
with the true story. And she will have to go 


round again, and untell all she has 


though I doubt if she does that. No; whatever she 
has been reporting she will stick to. She always 
does. Unsaying is not her forte. Well—(look- 
ing at his watch)—it is really time I were off. So, 
good-morning, cousin Olivine. I am sorry I have 
to make my visit so short. Next time I will stay 


considerably longer.’ 
“‘ Your visits should be like those of angels’’— 
said Olivine. 

** How is that ? 
mean I am visiting an angel. 
cousin, ain’t you going a little too far ? 


Oh,I understand! Yes; you 
Well now, really, 
Even if 
you are ever so much like an angel, you should 
not say so yourself.’’ 

‘*Have I not told you that I am the vainest 
But are you not tired of 
standing with your hat in your hand? 
and then you can put it on your head. 
will be here in a moment for orders about dinner. 
You certainly do not intend staying to listen to 


woman in existence ? 
Go out, 


My cook 


them. There—you need not again bid good- 


morning. I’ll excuse you, and be quite as thank- 
ful as if you had taken leave ten times over, and 
bowed to the ground every time. By the by, I 
cannot say I admire your bows. I think we will 
dispense with them altogether.’’ 

“To be 


cousins, we need not be muchon ceremony. You 


sure’’—said Somerden—‘“‘ as we are 


are right there.”’ 
“Talwaysam. So now depart.’’ 
And he really did. 


rara avis, a good-natured fool ; a character which 


Simley Somerden was that 


is most erroneously supposed to be a ve ry common 
one, while people who have seen much of human 
nature, know to the contrary. 

Meanwhile, Amanda Cleyborne was going 
round to pay her bills, of whose magnitude, how- 
ever, she had but little idea. She had been in- 
duced by Mrs. Somerden to purchase numerous 
expensive articles, exclusive of all those to which 
we have alluded in former parts of our narrative. 
She went first to her dressmaker, and then to her 
milliner. Both ladies were overrun with cus- 
tomers, and consequently overwhelmed with work, 
and they had no clerks but their husbands, and 
neither of the husbands could be depended on 
when “writing and ciphering’’ were wanted; 
one gentleman being always on the Battery, and 
the other at Delmonico’s. So, being then unable 


to attend to account, both 


dressmaker and milliner promised to send their 


Mrs. Cleyborne’s 


bills in the evening. 

She then drove to a fancy-store, where she had 
been persuaded to have a variety of high-priced 
baubles set down to her. Here she found the bill 
already made out; and to her utter dismay, it 
took (with the exception of a few dollars) all the 
money her husband had given her that morning ; 
and which Amanda had unwittingly assured him 
would be more than enough to pay the utmost she 
owed in New York. 


What was she to do now? There was still 
another and more formidable place to be visited— 
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the splendid and fashionable establishment where 
she had bought her most important and costly 
articles of finery, including silks, laces, &c.; and 


of which Mrs. Somerden had persuaded her to 
furnish herself with a supply to take home to 
Darleston. Her first few purchases at this store 
had been paid for—the latest and most numerous 
were charged “‘to Mrs. Lester Cl yborne, at Miss 
Wavel’s. Here she anticipated the longest bill, 
and how was it now to be discharged? Still, she 
felt it impossible to slip away from the city with- 
out any apparent notice of this debt; and she 
indulged a vague and misty idea that perhaps her 


husband had still some money left, or might easily 


btain some somewhere. How many young wives 
cherish this misty idea! 

So, trying to summon courage, she drove to this 
store, which, as usual, was full of customers ; and, 
with faliering voice and downcast eyes, she asked 
for her bill There were clerks enough in this 
establishment; and Mrs. Cleyborne was told she 
should have her account immediately. While she 
sat near a counter waiting for it, and listlessly 
turning over some of the tempting articles there 
displayed, another carriage drew up to the door, 
and Mrs. Somerden alighted from it. As soon 
as she saw Amanda, she hastened to her, 


exclaiming— 


‘ Oh, my dear Mrs. Cleyborne, I am so delight- 
ed to meet you! I see you are looking at those 
beautiful things. The scarfs are superb. Which 
have you selected ?’’ 

** None’’—replied Amanda. ‘‘I shall buy no- 
thing more. We leave town to-morrow on our 
return home.’’ 

** The more reason you should get one of these 
exquisite scarfs, to excite the envy of all Darle- 
ston. And, of course, there are many other 
elegant new things that you would like to take 
with you.”’ 

‘*T have all the finery I want, and more too’’— 


said Amanda, trying to suppress a sigh. 

‘* And are you really going to leave us? How 
you will be missed in society! Excuse me, my 
dear—(lowering her voice)—but will you permit 
me to ask if this sudden departure has anything 
to do with a certain—a certain aflair of honor ?’’ 

‘* Nothing whatever’’ — replied Amanda. 
“There has been no duel, and there will be 
none.”’ 

‘* You astonish me! No duel atall? What 
will the world say ?”’ 

‘* When once more in our own quiet home, my 
husband and I will neither know nor care’’—was 
the answer of Amanda. 

“Don’t be too sure of that’’ —said Mrs. So- 
merden. ‘* News travels fast—private news as 
well as public. But, dear me, how could a re- 
conciliation have been brou rhit about ? I am 


amazed at Tilney St. Ives listening to any terms 
atall. Do tell me how it was, that I may say I 
had it from your own lips.”’ 

‘“*] will refer you to Olivine Wavel, who knows 
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the whole. We are now ina place where such a 
subject cannot well be discussed.’’ 

‘* La, my dear, I see at this moment, in long 
perspective, no less than half a dozen groups, that 
I know are talking important secrets.”’ 

Just then her bill was brought to Mrs. Cley- 
borne. She looked at the total, and turned pale 
as she tried to read the items, but could only 
glance at them, for a dimness came over her eyes 
that obscured her vision. 

‘*'This is a very large bill’’—she uttered, in a 
faint voice. ‘‘I had no expectation of the amount 
being so much. There must be some mistake.”’ 

“TI can assure you, madam’’—said the clerk— 
‘*it is perfectly correct. Our bills always are.”’ 

Mrs. Somerden touched Amanda’s arm, and 
whispered to her—‘‘ My dear, what are you 
about? I hope you are not going to dispute a bill 
in an establishment like this ?’’ 

‘* Of course, then, I must consider it as right’’— 
replied Amanda, mournfully. 

After a short pause, she turned to the clerk and 
said, in a faltering tone—‘‘ Not expecting the bill 
to be so large—I have not—at least just now—I 
have not that amount of money about me—not 
exactly at this time.’’ 

Mrs. Somerden was too much a woman of the 
world not to understand all this immediately. So 
she began to move off. 

‘* Mrs. Somerden’’—said Amanda. 

Mrs. Somerden looked back, apprehensive that 
a petition for a loan was now coming. 

‘‘Mrs. Somerden’’—repeated Amanda—‘‘ we 
leave town so soon that, I fear, Mr. Cleyborne 
and myself will not be able to call at your house, 
and thank you for all your kindness. Therefore, 
permit me now to express my gratitude, and to 
wish you health and happiness.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, my dear’’—answered Mrs. So- 
merden, greatly relieved. ‘‘We shall be in 
despair at losing you. What a chasm your de- 
parture will make in society !—though you have 
only shone upon us like a brief sunbeam, bright 
but transient. When do you again visit New 
York ?” 

‘* Not for a long time, I am very sure’’—re- 
plied Amanda. ‘‘ And now, once more adieu. 
I will not detain you a moment longer.”’ 

Our heroine then addressed herself again to the 
clerk who had brought the bill; and Mrs. Somer- 
den lingered within hearing, to know what she 
said to him, which was simply this—‘‘ May I 
trouble you tosend this bill to me at Miss Wavel’s, 
this afternoon ?’’ He bowed assentingly. 

‘‘ Or rather this evening’’—she added, anxious 
to delay the dreaded moment of presenting it to 
her husband. 

Mrs. Somerden listened to some purpose. And 
next day, throughout what she called the world, 
it was whispered by some persons, and proclaimed 
by many, that the Cleybornes had gone off enor- 
mously in debt. These new stories superseded 
those of the duel; which duel-stories, however, 
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did not live long after Tilney St. Ives had honor- 
‘) 


ably exonerated Lester Cleyborne from all blame, 


and frankly said that he himself had been the first 


to propose the reconciliation. It is true, St. Ives 
took care that this generous avowal should be 
repeated to Olivine Wavel. 

Our heroine drove sadly home; stopping on 
her way at a trunk-shop, and purchasing two addi- 
tional trunks, knowing that those she had brought 
with her would not contain more than half the 
articles she had to take away. She set in at once 
to the business of packing; and while thus occu- 
pied, she regarded her profusion of new finery 
witha feeling far removed from that of satisfaction. 
The pretty things now looked ugly in her eyes. 

With the 
Amanda completed most of her packing before 


dinner; and she came to table pale, dispirited, 
and almost u 


assistance of Miss Wavel’s maid, 


nable to eat or speak. After dinner 


she was glad to hear her husband say, that he was 


going out again,as he had still something to attend 


to, for she dreaded being alone with him. He 
went. And, unable to converse with her hostess, 
Amanda complained of fatigue and headache, and 


said she would retire to her apartmen 


t 
some repose, during the re snder of the short 
50m pose, Guring the remainder Ol I snort 
ay to her room, she 


winter afternoon. On her ¥ 





stopped in at the library, to look among the law- 


books left there by Judge Wavel. for one that treat- 


But she for 
a wile’s extravagance in dress being regarded in 
** 1 wonder it is not”’ 


ed on divorce. ind nothing that implied 
law as a divorceable offence. 
—thought she. ‘* As the laws are made by men, 
it is surprising that no aggrieved husband has 
thought of providing a penalty for such cases. It 
may be well for me that itis so. But I shall have 
a dreary life when Cleyborne ceases to love me. 
And why should he not? What better can I 
expect ?’’ 

Amanda locked the door of her room, threw 
herself on the bed, 


awaking justin time to get ready for tea; and she 


and cried herself to slee Pp; 


put on her traveling dress, and packed up what 
she had worn during the day. 

Cleyborne came home just at the tea-hour; 
and (as at dinner) nearly all the conversation was 
Miss Wavel—A manda growing 


more and more silent and nervous, flurried when 


between him and 
spoken to, and starting whenever the door opened. 

When tea was over, and they all returned to the 
drawing-room, and took their seats at the centre- 
table, Amanda sat a little back and held a screen 
from the lamp, 


before her face, as if to shade it 


though her eyes in reality were too young and 
strong to be incommoded by the light. But the 
screen dropped from her hand when a servant came 
in and brought her a sealed bill, with a message 
that the bearer was waiting below. She was un- 
able to speak; but sat crumpling the billet in her 
hand, as if afraid to unclose it. 

‘* My dear Amanda’’—said Cleyborne, at last— 


sc 





did you not understand that some one is waiting 


for an answer ?’’ 


Amanda tore it open; and, as she had antici- 
pated, saw the same long, long bill that had been 
presented to herin the morning. With atremulous 


hand, she gave it to her husband, and looked 


read it. she saw 


despairingly in his face as he 
him change color; she saw him bite his lip; she 
saw the frown that was gathering on his brow, as 
he finished. 

** Amanda!’ 
And rising from his chair, he made 
Had he chanced to 


turn and see her frightened face, all the severity 


*—said Cleyborne, in a low but 
stern voice. 


a sign for her to follow him. 


of his manner would have vanished immediately. 


They had scarcely left the drawing-room door, 


and approached that of the library (which was the 
nearest apartment, and always lighted), when the 


appeared, having now two bills in 


servant again 


his hand. He gave them both to Mrs. Cleyborne, 


saying that the persons who had just brought them 


were wailing. 


Tell them to wait still’’—said she, desperately. 


These were the bills of the dressmaker and the 


milliner, and both accounts were very large, as 
the charges of a great modiste always are. 


‘* Give them also to me’’—said her husband— 


und let us go and discuss them all in the library. 


Come—lean on my arm, and do not tremble so. 


What are you afraid of ?’’ 


‘Oh, Cle yborne Y me Cle y borne >— she ex- 


claimed throwing herseil back in a chair, and 


clasping her hands franticly above her head— 


‘“‘how can I meet your offended eyes? I do no:— 
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I cannot ask you to forgive me ! 


Her husband traversed the room in silence, 
} 


holding the bills in his hand— 


** Are these all ???— said he. 





‘*T hope so’’—was her reply. 
‘“*Tt is night’’—said Cleyborne—‘“‘ and the peo- 
ple are waiting. This will prevent our going to- 


morrow. Never yet have I sent away a bill 
unpaid—never yet have I borrowed money to pay 
one. The accounts of the dressmaker and the 
milliner 1 can discharge. They are women, and 
paid, they, in right of their 


But for the other 


where all cannot be 
sex, should have the preference. 
and largest debt, [have no means. Oh, Amanda 
Just then a tap was heard at the door, and the 
voice of Miss Wavel applied for admittance. 
‘*Forgive my intrusion’’—said she—“ but I feel 
it impossible to stay away.’’ ‘Then taking the 
chair that Cleyborne banded her, she looked from 
one to the other in evident sympathy with both, 
and continued—-‘‘ We are all frienas—friends in 
truth and in heart, and not merely in name. Let 
there be frankness and confidence among us to- 
night; even such as there never was before. I 
know I am touching on a delicate subject; but 
perhaps some advantage may accrue from my 
venturing todo so. Briefly, then, am I wrong in 
supposing that our dear, inexperieneed Amanda 
has, unthinkingly, made some purchases, the 
amount of which it is not just now convenient to 


discharge ?”? 
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to. 


‘© Oh, I have--I have !??—exclaimed Amanda, 
bursting into a flood of tears. ‘‘I have been 
shamefully and sinfully extravagant, thinking of 
nothing but the gratification of my own silly 
vanity ; and making flimsy attempts to vie with 
women of fortune and fashion in decorating my 
own worthless person, and pluming myself on the 
fancied admiration of fools and flatterers. What 
excuse have I to offer, except that I was over- 


persuaded, and had not sense or firmness to 


resist.’ 

That you were over-persuaded, I have no 
doubt’’--said Olivine. ‘Mr. Cleyborne will 
recollect that his wife is very young, new to the 
temptations of city shops. and quite a novice in 
what is called fashionable life.”’ 

‘* With my consent, she shall have no farther 
experience ol it’’—exclaimed Cleyborne, warmly. 

‘*T know—I know I am a most vain and foolish 
creature’’—sobbed Amanda—‘“‘and totally unfit 
to be trusted. I outraged your sense of propriety 
by joining in that hateful waltz—the consequences 
of which endangered your lite. And I have jeo- 
pardized your integrity by bringing on you inex- 
cusable debts, which you are unable to pay. I 
hate and despise myself; and how can my hus- 
band continue to love me !”’ 

‘*O no, dear Amanda’’—said Olivine—* he is 
not so severe. I see at this moment he regards 
you more in sorrow than in anger.’’ 

‘It is true’’—said Cleyborne. ‘‘O Amanda, 
Amanda, may this be a lesson for your future 
life !’’ 

**Tt shall !—it shall !’’—wept Amanda. 

** And now’’—resumed Miss Wavel—‘‘ let me 
tell my motive for intruding on you at this time. 
Permit me to advance a sufficient sum for settling 
all these accounts. Allow me to draw a check, 
which will make everything smooth. Come, 
come, Mr. Cleyborne, do not begin to look proud 
and stern, as if you could not bear the idea of 
receiving a little pecuniary assistance from a wo- 
man. Remember that the said woman is so 
fortunate as to possess an abundance of that com- 
modity, of which I trust you will one of these 
days command a superfluity yourself.”’ 

“* We are already under too many obligations to 
Miss Wavel’’—replied Cleyborne. 

‘*T cannot imagine what they are’’—said Oli- 
vine. ‘“ Obligations!—I detest the word. It 
should never be used between friends.’’ 


Stull Cleyborne resisted. 
‘Shame on you !”—exclaimed Miss Wavel. 
‘ Look at your dear little wife, and think what a 
relief it will be to her—and what disadvantage or 
inconvenience can it cause to any one? On me 
it will confer absolute happiness. But I am not 
going to listen to any of your double-refined 
scruples. What is frankly offered, should be frankly 
received. So give me that large bill. Nay, then, 
I'|| grow desperate and snatch it.’’ 
She ‘‘ suited the action to the word,” and glanc- 


ing at the amount, ran with the bill to the desk, 


? 
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saying—‘ There, now, the check I will draw, and 
the check you shall take.’’ 

The act was soon accomplished. Cleyborne 
could no longer refuse; and Amanda threw her 
arms round Olivine, and called her “ her dear, 





darling, generous friend !”’ 

** Now’’ —continued Miss Wavel— ‘‘it can 
easily be so managed that this little transaction 
shall remain a profound secret between us three. 
No person need have the most distant idea of the 
source from whence Mr. Cleyborne obtained this 
trifling accommodation.”’ 

‘*No!’’—replied Cleyborne—“ it shall not be 
kept a secret. Miss Wavel shall have full credit 
for her generosity. Do yon suppose I will meanly 
suppress it, to gratify any false pride of my own? 
Pride I have; but I hope it is the true sort.”’ 

“ O yes’’—said Amanda—“‘ let the whole truth 
be disclosed. Let my follies and their conse- 
quences be made known, as a lesson to myself, 
and a warning to others.”’ 

‘* Amanda—my Amanda!’’--said her husband, 
pressing her hand to his heart—-‘‘ 1 forgive you 
all! And now’’—he continued—‘ I will hasten 
to pay these people. They have been kept 
waiting too long.’’ 

They were sent for to come up stairs; and 
Olivine Wavel left the room a very happy woman. 
The bills of the milliner and dressmaker were 
already receipted, and these Cleyborne paid from 
his own money, leaving himself little more than 
enough to defray the expenses of their journey home 
to Darleston. ‘To the young man who brought the 
most formidable of the bills, was given Miss 
Wavel’s check for the amount. 

Next morning, at parting, Olivine slipped into 
the hand of Amanda a little pocket-book, whis- 
pering——‘‘ Here, my love, are a few small bank- 
notes, in case you should be at a loss for a little 
ready cash on reaching home. Come now, not a 
word. In certain things I am always determined 
to have my own way, and there is no use in resist- 
ing me. Now, do let me hear from you often. 
Something tells me that, when we meet again, it 
will be under the happiest auspices.’’ 

The Cleybornes got safely home to Darleston ; 
found all right in their house; and their relative, 
the widow Milbury, engaged to be married to Mr. 
Setley, a clergyman, whom she had refused in her 
girlhood when he was a youth, but accepted now 
that he was a widower with five children. No 
matter; he was a mild, amiable man, and had 
already made a good husband. 

The day after their return to Darleston, Cley- 
borne received a letter from his client at Albany, 
informing him that the suit for which his profes- 
sional services had been engaged, was withdrawn, 
in consequence of a compromise between the 
litigant parties. This put an end to his expecta- 
tions of profit from the prosecution of this cause, 
and on which he had calculated as a means of re- 
paying Miss Wavel. He had insisted on giving 
her his note, which, however, she destroyed as 

















lest (as life is 


soon as the Cleyborne s de parte d; 


always uncertain) her heirs, in he event of her 


dying suddenly, might, on finding this paper, 
distress him for the money. 

meditated on the sul ject 
1 


Having thoroughly : 
Cleyborne made up his mind as to what he con- 
and honorable course. He 


ot 


sidered the most honest 


nformed his wife that he was very desirous 


letting their house and furniture, for the term of a 


year, to Mr. Carland, a gentleman who resided a 
few miles from Darleston. Mr. Carland had de- 


termined on coming to live in the town, and, while 


superintending the erection of an elegant mansion, 


was desirous of renting a small, neat dwelling 
ready- furnished. 
‘* What do you say to this plan, Amanda ?’’— 


‘“*Mr. and Mrs. 


will 


inquired Cleyborne of his wife. 
Carl 1 


and 
care of the house, and all that is in it. 





ind have no children, take excellent 


” 


” 


‘** And where, then, are you and I to go? 


‘* We must go to a boarding: house.”’ 


**Oh!’’--sighed Amanda. 
“What better can we do till we are out of 
debt ?”’ 


** Olivine Wavel is so rich”’--replied Amanda— 


‘she will willingly wait till it is perfectly conve- 


nient to us to return the money she so kindly 


and 





ar convenient, without 


vanced —- perlectly 


making any irksome sacrifice. 1 am certain she 
will never ask us for it, should we remain her 


debtors for tw enty years. 
‘And therefore we will not take advantage of 
her wealth, and her generosity, and her forbear- 


ance. Also, dear Amanda, I am sorry to remind 


you of so much money being spent while in New 


York, that it will require a year of retrenchment 


to put us again into our eriginal condition.”’ 


** Willingly, then, I 
“T ought not to murmur for a moment at any p! in 


consent’’—--said Amanda. 


of economy you think proper to suggest; for 
*mine’s the sorrow, mine’s the fault.”, And you 
will hear no repining from m But where shall 


we go? If our good Mrs. Milbury was not about 
to be married, and to a man with a family that 
will occupy all her rooms, we might make an 


arrangement to board with her. But that is now 
out of the question.’’ 


‘We 8s 
Cleyt orne. 


find a place, doubt’’—replied 
‘** Have I, then, 
our little domicile fur a year to Mr. Carland ?’’ 

“ You very kind to 


Amanda—“‘ after I have brought all 


rall no 


your consent to offer 


are even ask it’’—said 


nis upon you. 
That vile finery—I have not had the heart to un- 
pack it. Of 


shall inflict on myself the penance of disclosing 


what use will it be to me now? I 


the exact truth to ail who wish to know, why we 


make this change in our way of living. I will 


even go out myself and look for lodgings.’’ 


She did so; and found a comfortable chamber 


in a plain but respectable boarding house ; and, in 


the same house, Cleyborne hired a small front 
room They removed immediately, 


for an office. 


and the Carlands took possession of their tenement. 





Not only uncomplainingly, but cheerfully, did 
our heroine submit to e Inconvenient al 
privations of their new way of living. Wavingal 
pride, she disposed of her unworn finery to a you 


her own height and 
} 


lady of 


Harling, whom mentioned in the eg 


we ha‘ 








part ot our story, the friend and hostess of Olivine 
Vavel. Miss Rivington was preparing for avis 








to Washington. She could well afford to become 
the purchaser of these elegant th s Irom the 
emporium of American fashion. 

Cleyborne worked harder than ever at his pro- 
fession; gave ample satisfaction to his clients; 
and obtained much profitable practice beyond the 


and 


ngth, he rejoiced in being able to 


precincts of Darleston ; even in the adjacent 


counties, At Ie 


liquidate his debt to Olivine Wavel; not forget- 


ing the pocket-book she had given Amanda at 


parting. ‘The leseon had, indeed, been advanta- 


geous to our heroine, and she never again bought 


an article on credit, or expended more money than 

she knew could be perfectly well afforded. 

The Cleybornes had tters from 
| 


Wavel, of told of the 
departure of the Somerdens for Europe, to remain 


my nt | 
frequent | 


vine in one which 


there permanently. °° 


lam glad to hear that’’*— 


said Cleyborne. 





‘“* But the most surprising intelligence I have’’— 
added Miss Wavel—‘‘ is, that a woman of sense 
has consented to marry St. Ives. Do not be 
startled. It is not I, myself. But Tilney is, next 


Thursday, to become the happy partner of a 


young lady, who, being a Bos of course, 


stonian, is, 
will render him the 
I wish 


sensible; and, doubtless. she 


same—for the Yankees are persevering 


him all possible happiness, for he really has good 


points in his character.”’ 


The year of economy had expired, and the state 


of the Cleybornes was more flourishing than ever. 


Mr. Carland’s mansion being completed, Cley- 


A manda 


1 
re tooK possession ol 


instead of 


borne and once m 


their own house, and found it improved 


being injured. 


Summer approached; and now that they were 
again happily settled, Amanda wrote to invite 
Olivine to come and make them a visit at Darle- 
ston. 


In her reply, Miss Wavel said—‘‘ I am delight- 


beau- 
for it, 


ed to hear that lycena is more 
tiful ever. I regard 
because it first attracted my attention tow ards your 
By the by, I hear 
ite Legislature, that step- 


my tavorite g 


than have a kind 


husband’s ‘ mansion of peace.’ 
he is going fast to the St 


ping. stone to Congre ss. W hat spec ches he will 


make; and how sincerely, and honorably, and 


will hold out for his 


steadily, and strongly he 


country’s good, and nothing else! And what 
truths he will tell! After Congress, his motto 
must be ‘ Exes yr.” 

‘* And vy, to step ‘from the sublime to the 
ridiculous,’ I have really some news about my 
own par r self. Captain Lanchester has re- 
tur i r cru of his ; during wh 
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as performed great feats in the way of cou- 
rage and humanity, &c. &c.—such as saving all 
the crews of wrecked vessels, and evenof a burn- 
ng ship. Then, it seems, he always keeps up an 

kindness to his sailors, and pro- 
per connivance at In truth, I hear 


golden reports of him, as, indeed, I always have. 


inder-current of 


his officers. 


‘hat consideration for the poor sailors I like best 


ofall. He is said to be the idol of his men; and 
so I begin to think the gallant ocean-warrior de- 
a Now, this said 


inchester as come home from his three years’ 


serves wife to idolize him. 
buffeting of winds and waves, looking younger and 


undsomer, and not any browner than usual. 
’Tis proof positive that he has not 
been pining with love. I wonder if any real man 

lid! And then he is as bright and gay as 


ever did 
What right 


How strange! 


possible, and has got a new uniform. 


MAGAZINE AND 


BOOK. 


LapDy’s 


form? He does not yet know (for how can he) 
that his chance with a certain Olivine Wavel is 
rather better than formerly. 

‘To be serious—I have, since his return, been 
thinking chiefly of Captain Lanchester, and very 
little of anything else. I really see no very good 
reason why I should not take him when he again 
asks me. I may as well keep my letter opena 
week or so. 


“P.S. This is next week. The captain has 
asked me—and I have taken him—I really have— 
this very morning in church. As, witness my 


hand, Ouivine LANCHESTER. 


““ We set out to-morrow on a wedding-tour, my 
sea-king and self; aud will diverge otf to Darle- 


"? 


ston, and take a lesson in matrimonial telicity. 





bas he to be bright and gay, and get a new uni- 
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THE CHRISTMAS GATHERING. 
BY MRS. c. NEAL. 
(See Plate.) 
= " 
another; but in our hearts we can still ‘‘keep a 


joice in their 
Middle St 


make Christmas the holiday of the year, the an 


New F 
but 


Tne people of ‘ngland re 


** Thanksgiving ;’’ we of the ates 


niversary on which long-separated friends meet 
once again, and families gather together to renew 
the bond of sympathy by social intercourse. 

They have gone out from the household one by 
one. The boy, who once hailed this merry morn- 
ing by shouts and glad wishes, that roused the 
sleepers from their pleasant dreams, wakes now to 
hear his own little ones clamoring for a kiss, in 
return for a like salutation. 

His favorite sister has arranged her own Christ- 
mas ‘T'ree beneath anosher roof, and for children 
that smile with soft, blue eyes, so like her own; 
and the youngest, the pet, the darling of all, has 


waited until now to 


“Lay aside her maiden gladness, 


For a name and for a ring.” 


And on Christmas morn, memories will intrude 
of those who return no more. We should not say 
intrude, for a tender and softened recollection is 
ever present, of the dear ones who shared with us 
the blessings of childhood, who slept with arms 
entwined by ours, though now, alas, covered by 
the cold clod of the valley! No, it is not an in- 
trusion, when these gentle spirits return, voiceless 


and viewless, with a presence felt in our inmost 
Their seat by the fireside may be filled by 


souls. 


niche to hold our idols.’’ 

Why should such thoughts—for they are mourn- 
ful, though sweet—rise up when we speak of this 
merry holiday? There is nothing of sadness, 
save this, in the gathering of children and chil- 
dren’s children in the old home. Noseariness in 
the mellow light that glows through the cheertul 
room, that flashes outward from the ample hickory 
fire, or streams in subdued lustre upon broad 
mirrors and the gorgeous carpet, from the lofty 
chandelier. Christmas evergreens, with their 
shining berries, are wreathed about the picture- 
frames, and branches of fir loop back the heavy 
curtains. There sits the grandsire, with the child 
of his favorite daughter clasped to his heart, even 
as she had nestled in her babyhood; and the last 
namesake of his wife has crept to the good lady’s 
knee, with the confidence of an assured favorite. 

** Bless the child!’’ says the good dame to the 
mother, who is complacently listening to the 
praises of another juvenile member of the group. 
She can scarce believe that her own Mary is now 
the sedate, matronly woman, who counsels her 
young married sister with sage experiences in 
** teething’’ and the But so 
it is; and Annie has also little ones growing up 
beside her, who cling about ber neck, or stand 
quietly at her side, with the shy, half-timid air 


ber 1n their 


‘*whooping cough.’’ 


that grandmamma can so W ll remein 


mother, 














R 


} 


lovers. They are as 
though only their low whisper 
And 


Lillian 
blushes and looks down, while those fond words 


. 
heeds the 


And no one 
much 


broke the 


alone as 


silence of the room. 


ure poured into her ear. She is thinking that, 


when another Christmas arrives, she will be 


} ” { ’ ’ 
come home’’ for its festivities. 


a sorrowful thought—oh no!—but her 
l 


1mong those who 
It is not 


heart flutters when she thinks of the bridal vei 


and the marriage service, and she heartily wishes 
it were all over. 


Her cousin Marie has also her own reveries, 
there close to grandpapa’s easy-chair, her favorite 
station. She knows she is not beautiful, and is less 





attractive than any of those by whom 
rounded. But she is young and hopeful, and she 
s wondering if any one will—can love her we 
enough to overlook her lack of beauty, and cherish 
her for the earnest nature hidden under this plain 
m on, maiden, for the meek 
and quiet spirit which cheers the lonely hours of 


old age so unselfishly, is an « 


exterior. Ay, dre: 


rnament outshining 





many graces, and sooner or later it shall have its 
reward. The orphan shall find a new home, and 
be loved for herself alone. 

Some one has said: ‘‘ Christmas may well be 


he holiday of children, for it is the anniversary of 


that blessed day when our Lord became as one of 
I Aiice 


light, with the kitten in her arms, 


rem.”’ Little has heard this, and as she 
basks in the fire I 

her thoughts are far away from the pet she is 
r the 


She has been trying to recall all that Aunt 


at her 


caressing, gambols of old pussy 
feet. 
Christmas this morning, 


and the beautiful tales she read from the large, 


Lillian has said about 


old-fashioned Bible, with those curious pictures. 


It is a great thing for the little ones when they are 
permitted to look into that family relic, where 


their own birthday is recorded below that of their 
rents. How 


pai 





tiful it must have been,’’ 


beau 


Osi 


thinks Alice, softly, ‘‘ to look up into the sky and 
see all those angels, who came to tell that our 
how sweetly they mue 
Aunt Lillian! 


be an angel, sometimes. 


Saviour was born! Oh, 
have sung; like I think she mus 
Saviour 


And then our 


was laid in a manger, when my little brother has 





such a beautiful cradle, with white pillows insteac 
of the hay. 


he might have been wi 


I wonder why he was not rich, when 
th wishing it!”’ 

learn as she grows older 
the lesson of our Master’s humility, and that he 
S aoadl 


1 anc 


Dear child, she will 


was the frien the companion of the lowliest 


And perhaps this is the reason why Christian peo- 





showered the gifts of 





ple, on whom heaven has 


fortune, feel a deeper sympathy, when this happy 
morning arrives, for the sufferings of those wh 
“" suffer hunger,’’ for the wanderer and 
the who ce Him, * have not where t 
lay their heads.’’ It may be the remembrance of 





ral things 


to clothe the shivering little ones that 
have almost lost the image of [lis b 


} 

hood in the want and squal 
are surrounded; to comfort the desolate 
who, like Mary of Bethlehem, watches over a 


dness by which they 


new-born babe—though still wxlike, inasmuch as 


she has no joyful hope, no blessed anticipations. 
Ah, yes, it must be this; 


the celebration of this high 


and those who chix 
Christian festival, or 


tracted 


pass its social hours without a thought abs 


from the dull routine of business toil, have never 


felt their hearts beat high with the glow of grati- 
ce which such contemplations 


They gather up the wealth of this world 


tude and benevole: 


bring. 


' ; 
but lose its keenest enjoyments; and while they 





; 
forbear to recognize the coming of our Master a 
a little child, they are likewise in rer of for 
getting, while the sez 1 brings it home tor y 
to other hearts, that He has said, ‘* The poor ye 


1 } , 
have aiways with } 


——_———_  * OO 





BY JAMES H 


Rosaset! Rosab: 


Where art thou whom I loved so w ? 
Where is now 
The whispered vow 
sathings of love so low? 
gous 
e so drear and e! 
und lea d 





BEL. 


BROWN, 


Sad a ow was y Fare-thee-w 
As I pres 
To my fond breast 
T form tL so K to rest 
Ni ' 
. r oul can know 








CAGE 


BY ANNA ¢ 


No. III.—THE 


Or the foreign cage-birds brought to this coun- 


try, the goldfinch is one of the most de lightful; 


its plum ge, the sweet- 


alike for the beauty of 
ess of its melody, its cleverness, and its do- 
ity. Our engraving renders a minute descrip- 
tion of its markings and figure unnecessary. 
In their wild state, goldfinches are found 
throughout Europe. During summer, they re- 
sort to gardens, skirting woods and coppices, 
and especially in those mountainous districts 
where woods and fields are interspersed. They 
remain in England and Germany permanently ; 
but in autumn collect in flocks, numbering from 
fifteen to twenty. They are numerous in spots 
where there is an abundance of thistles, and only 
hange their residence when the snow lies thick 
upon the ground, removing to those places clear 
from snow, where food may be procured. When 
kept in a cage, the ordinary chaffinch cage is pre- 
ferable to a bell-shaped one, as they are not fond 
442 





BIRDS. 


AUSTIN 


GOLDFINCH 





of hopping upwards. If they run freely about the 
chamber, they are supplied either with a recess or 
a dwarf fir to roost. From their habit of perching 
high, they select the top branch while singing, as 
well as sleeping. 

They feed upon all kinds of seeds—groundsel, 
succory, salad, cabbage, rape, Canary, thistle, and 
alder seed; also, linseed, sodder-grass, etc. Inthe 
cage, the goldfinch must be fed upon poppy seed 
and hemp seed, the first being given as its usual 
food. If allowed to run freely about, it will ac- 
custom itself to the second description of universal 
food. ‘‘I possess one,’’ says Bechstein, “ which 
has been used to take all kinds of green food and 
vegetables that come to table, and even to eat 
meat, although, when at liberty, an insect of any 
description is disagreeable to it. He may also 


have given to him all sorts of green things, such 


= ” 


as salad, cabbage, lettuce, and watercresses. 


Goldfinches eat voraciously, and, therefore, when 

















allowed to run about in the chamber, they perch 
upon the trough, and chase away, with a threat- 
ening gesture, other birds that approach them. 
But they will feed with birds that have any kind 


. | 


of resemblance to them, at least wi:h respect to 


the character of their food, such as 
siskins, and particularly the lesser redp 
ile 





ther mae or iemaie, 

Goldfinches prefer building in gardens and 
large orchards. In skilfulness and neatness of 
structure, their nest stands next to that of the 
chafiinch Externally, it is formed of delicate 


mos-s¢ liche ns, and the delicate fibres of roo 8, 
neatly interwoven; inside, it is lined with wool, 
hair, and thistle down. nl rical. The 





female lays rarely more than once a-year—for 
which reaso! these birds neve r gore atly increase 
—asand then from four to six eges, which are 
marked wi pale red spots and dots, and deep 
red stripes. ‘lhe young are fed from the crop. 
hes efore they first moult, are gray upon th 

id id are ¢ il] d ar ly he id 4 bird catche rs 
It it desirable tl ma only should be re 
moved from the nest, t must be left behind 
which bave a narrow, whitish ring at the base of 
The e10K i yé in } re T d u } p »ppy eee ds 
and re steeped in m or water They have 
grea yini é of the ¢ ry 

il y oln ird 

Goldiinches are very sul t to epilepsy If 
their eyes are swollen, or otherwise affected, they 


should be anointed with fresh butter Heavine 
and gree nes occasioi d by feeding too ex lu- 
sively uy hemp seed, may be r ved by giv- 
ing the bir instead of it, soaked salad and 
histie seed An occasional s ipply of the head 
of the thistle contributes much to their health. 


In old age they become blind, and they then 


the beautiful red and yellow colors of the 


head and wings. 


Although frequently subject to sickness, there 


are instan of their hav y lived fo the ag 
xteen, and even twenty-four years. 

The goldfine} a beautiful and animated bird, 
whose body is in incessant motion—now 0 I 
right, and now to the left. Its song is shrill and 
agreeable, and heard during all seasons, except 





contains, be- 


period of moulting. It 


war ing and twittering notes, on 


} the ofte ner the 


which it dwel more <« I ; and r 
syllable fink is repeated, the more it is admired 
Some utter these notes only once or twice 1m their 
song; others, four or five times in succession 
They also repeat airs, and the songs of other 
rds; but with diffi y, for they have not the 
same capacity as | uid Canaries for these 
acquisitions 
The tame and docility of goldfinches are 
extraordinary, fur they will even learn to fir 
il ¢ ons, and imi e death. The y may be 
taught to draw up their food and water in a little 
bucket The apparati consists of two lines of 
broad leather, in whi there are four holes 


and wings are passed 
ther beneath the breast 
chain 


which is attached a delicate 


that supporis the icket, in which the food and 
drink are contained \ bird thus equipped, will 
then draw up the chain by its beak, retaining the 
drawn-up links by its feet, and thus succeeds in 
ovta ng what h wi Another mode is 
sometimes adopted, in which he fastened by 
means of a chain to the perch upon which he 
sits. and two vessels are made to pass over a puil- 


* | | 
as One ascends the other descends 


ng his food and water in turn. I! have 


5 l j 
also seen goldfinches and siskins placed in differ- 
ges, a little bell t 


ent ¢ veing hung to the trough, 


against which they struck with their beaks when 
eating. ‘These bells were arranged harmoniously 
] trifli 


But such 





producing agrees 1sic ng 





soon omes 
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ESTHER WALKER.* 

Tue readers of American history must honor 
the memory of the noble patriot and martyr to 
iberty—Dr. Alexander Gaston, the father of the 
late Judge Gaston, of North Carolina. Others of 
that family were conspicuous in Revolutionary 
times. One of the brothers of Alexander, the 
Rev. Hugh Gaston, was a Presbyterian clergy- 
man of eminent piety and learning, and well known 
as the author of ‘‘ Gaston’s Concordance,’’ a 
standard theological work. Another, John, had 
his share in the labors and dangers of the patriots, 
in the heroic age of our country, He was born in 
Ireland, but his ancestors were French, and are 
noticed in history as distinguished and zealous ad- 
herents of the Huguenot cause, in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. They sought refuge in 
Ireland, after the revocation of the edict of Nantz. 
John Gaston, the father of the subject of this 
notice. emigrated to the United States about the 
year 1730; and some time afterwards, married 
Miss Esther Waugh. At this time, his residence 
was in Pennsylvania; how long he continued 
there is not definitely known; but it ia believed 
that he left Pennsylvania about 17 
families of the Scotch Irish, who came to South 


50, with some 


Carolina and settled upon the Catawba River. 
They gave to these new settlements the names of 
Chester and Lancaster, corresponding with those 
of the counties they had left. 


ry 


Ihe homestead where Mr. and Mrs. Gaston 
resided, was on the south side of Fishing Creek, 
six miles from its junction with the Catawba— 
now known, as it was then, by the name of Cedar 
Shoals. At this pla e 
She was the eleventh of a family, consisting of 
Her parents, who 


Esther was born, 1761. 


nine sons and three daughters. 
were strict members of the Presbyterian church, 
took pains to instil into the minds of their chil- 
dren those principles of piety which exercised an 
influence over the life of their daughter. The 
father of this family was himself a devoted Chris- 
tian, as the whole course of his life testified. The 
s last will and testa- 
ment, written with his own hand, is curiously 
soul to Almighty 
God, my Creator; to Jesus Christ, my Re- 
deemer ; and to the Holy Ghost, my Sanctifier. 
I leave my body to be buried in a decent, Chris- 


following singular clause in h 


charac teristic: “* I le ave my 


tian manner.”’ 


* The reader is indebted for the details of this sketch 


to the kindness of a gentleman residing at Cedar Shoals, 


S.C. who communicated them to me.—E. F. E 


if 


r 


REVOLUTION. 


THE 


John Gaston was familiarly called Justice Gas 
ton, from having been a justice of the peace under 
the Britishrule. He wasalso one of His Majesty 
surveyors, and celebrated for the accuracy of his 
plans. When the separation took place betwee: 
the Colonies and the Imperial Government, fo 
lowed by the struggle for freedom, although ad 
vanced in years, he took an active part in favor of 
} 


the Americans. He was in the habit of sending 


one of his sons weekly to Camden, a distance of 
nearly fifty miles, for the only newspaper pub 
lished in the State—‘‘ The South Carolina and 


American General Gazette.’”’ A copy of this 


journal is in the possession of the widow of his 


youngest son, Joseph, and bears date February 
23d, 1776. From this the old man learned from 
time to time the progress of British encroach- 
ment; while he nourished that spirit of resist- 
ance to tyranny, Which prompted him, when t! 
oppressors of his country endeavored to enforce 


€ 


to 


submission, to meet the crisis with firmness, 
maintain his own independence, and to urge his 
patriotic band of sons to a vigorous defence 
their rights. 

The darkest period of the war for the Sout! 
when Carolina was claimed by the enemy as 
conquered province, when the hopes of the people 
were prostrated, and they were compelled, almost 
everywhere, to accept protection by professing 
allegiance to the British crown, did not extinguish 
the zeal of the patriots. The sons of John Gas- 
ton, and his nephews, McClure, Strong, and 
Knox, often met to speak together of the aspect of 
affairs, and consult as to what steps were to be 
taken. While they conversed of the disaster a 
Monk’s Corner, a messenger brought intelligence 
of the defeat of Bufert,* and that the wounded had 
been taken to Waxhaw church asa hospital. At 
this news, the young men rose with one accor 
and undaunted by reverse, grasped eagh other by 
the hand, and voluntarily pledged themselves to 
suffer death rather than submit to the invader 
This spontaneous vow was confirmed by a so 
emn oath; and thenceforward they continued 


Knox | 


arms, Dr. J. being the surgeon of the 
company. 

Such were the spirits by whom Esther Gasto 
was surrounded. She was at this time about 


eighteen, tall and well-developed in person, and 


* John McClure, 


mounted militia, was at Monk’s Corner, where they 


who had been with a company 


their horses. They had just reached home, and were a 


Justice Gaston's, when they heard the news of Bufert’s 


defeat 
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possessed of great mental as well as physical 
energy. Determined to bear her part in the work 
that was to be done, she lost no time in repairing 
to Waxhaw church, accompanied by her married 
sister Martha, and her son John, a boy eight years 
of age. The temporary hospital presented a scene 
of misery. The floor was strewed with the 
wounded dnd dying American soldiers, suffering 
for want of aid; for men dared not come to min- 
ister to their wants. It was the part of woman, 
like the angel of mercy, to bring relief to the 
helpless and perishing. Day and night they were 
busied in aiding the surgeon to dress their wounds, 
and in preparing food for those who needed it ; 
nor did they regard fatigue or exposure, going 
from place to place about the neighborhood, to 
procure such articles as were desirable to alleviate 
the pain, or add to the comfort, of those to whom 
they ministered. 

Meanwhile, the British were taking measures 
to secure their conquest by establishing military 
posts throughout the State. Rocky Mount was 
selected as a stronghold, and a body of the royal 
force was there stationed. Handbills were then 
circulated, notifying the inhabitants of the country 
that they were required to assemble at an old 
field, where Beckhamsville now stands, to give in 
their names as loyal subjects of King George, and 
receive British protection. After this proclama- 
tion was issued, Colonel Houseman, the 
mander of the post at Rocky Mount, was seen 
with an escort wending his way to the residence 
of old Justice Gaston. He was met on the road 
by the old man, who civilly invited him into the 
house. 

The subject of the Colonel’s errand was pre- 
sently introduced, and the old Justice took the 


com- 


opportunity to animadvert, with all the warmth of 
his feelings, upon the recent horrible butchery of 


Bufert’s men, and upon the course pursued by the 
British government towards the American Colo- 
nies, which had at length driven them into the 
assertion of their independence. 
bringing to submission so strenuous an advocate 
of freedom, Colonel Houseman at last left the 
house ; but presently returning, he again urged 
the matter on the old Justice. He had learned, he 
said, from some of His Majesty’s faithful subjects 
about Rocky Mount, that Gaston’s influence would 
control the whole country ; he observed that re- 
sistance was useless, as the State lay at the mercy 
of the conqueror; and that true patriotism should 
induce the Justice to reconsider his determination, 
and by his example to induce his sons and nume- 
rous connections to submit to lawful authority, 
and to join the assembly on the morrow at the old 
field. To these persuasions, the old man gave 
only the stern reply—‘‘ Never !’’ 

No sooner had Houseman departed, than the old 
patriot took steps to do more than oppose his pas- 
sive refusal to his propositions. He immediately 
dispatched runners to various places in the neigh- 
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borhood, requiring the people to meet that night 
at his residence. 

The summons was obeyed. Before midnight, 
thirty-three men, of no ordinary mould, strong in 
spirit and of active and powerful frames—men 
trained and used to the chase—were assembled. 
Armed with the deadly rifle, clad in their hunting- 
shirts and moccasins, with their wool hats and 
deer-skin caps, the otter-skin shot-bag and the 
butcher’s knife by their sides, they were ready 
for any enterprise in the cause of liberty. At 
reveille in the morning, they paraded before the 
door of Justice Gaston. He came forth, and, in 
compliance with the custom of that day, brought 
with him a large case bottle. Commencing with the 
officers, J. and H. McClure, he gave each a hearty 
shake of the hand, and then presented the bottle. 
In that grasp, it might well seem that a portion of 
his own spirit was communicated, 
nerving those true-hearted men for the approach- 
ing struggle. They took their course noiselessly 
along the old Indian trail down Fishing Creek, 
to the old field where many of the people were 
already gathered. Their sudden onset took the 
promiscuous crowd by surprise ; and their well- 
directed fire, says one who can speak from per- 
sonal knowledge of the occurrence, “‘ saved a few 
cowards from becoming tories, and taught House- 
man that the strong log-houses of Rocky Mount 
were by far the safest for his myrmidons.”’ 

Before the evening of that day, Justice Gaston 
was informed of the full success of the enterprise ; 
and judging wisely that his own safety depended 
on his immediate departure, his horse was pre- 
sently at the door, with holster and pistols at the 
pommel of the saddle. The shot-bag at the old 
man’s side was well supplied with ammunition, 
and his rifle, doubly charged, lay across the horse 
before him. Bidding adieu to his wife and grand- 
children, and bestowing on them his parting 
blessing, he left home with his young son, Jo- 
seph, who was armed and mounted on another 
horse. On his way, he made a visit to Waxhaw 
church, where his daughters Esther and Martha 
were still occupied with their labor of kindness, 
to carry the news that ‘‘ the boys,’’ as he called 
them, had done something towards avenging the 
injuries of the poor men who were dependent on 
their care. A shout of exultation from the women 
welcomed the intelligence ; and many a wounded 
soldier felt his sufferings mitigated by the tidings. 
The old Justice pursued his way till he could con 
sider himself beyond the danger of pursuit. His 
son Joseph then returned, and, marching with a 
detachment of men from Mecklenburgh, North 
Carolina, in a few days joined his brothers in 
arms under the gallant J. McClure. 

Loud and long were the curses of Houseman 
levelled against old John Gaston. The arch rebel, 
he declared, must be taken, dead or alive; and 
the king’s loyal subjects were called upon to 
volunteer in the exploit of capturing and bringing 


courageous 
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to Rocky Mount a hoary headed man, eighty 
years of age. 

Before the sun rose, about twenty red-coats 
were fording Rocky Creek, and wending their 
way along the Indian trail leading to Gaston’s 
house. The thirst for revenge rankled in their 
hearts, and destruction and murder were in their 
purpose; but the God who protects those who 
place reliance on him in all trial and danger, had 
opened a way of escape for the family of the aged 
patriot. His wife and little Jenny, the daughter 
of his son William Gaston, providentially advised 
of the enemy’s approach, had quitted the house. 
Their place of concealment was so near, that they 
could distinctly hear the frightful oaths of the dis- 
appointed British soldiers, and could see the red- 
coats passing to and fro through the yard. Mrs. 
Gaston, clasping her grandchild’s little hands be- 
tween her own, knelt down upon the ground, and 
in that glen, sheltered by bushes, poured out her 
petition to the God of the widow and the father- 
less. The prayer of this aged matron, the mother 
of a brave race of men and women, was not only 
for her husband and children, but for the liberty 
of her country and its deliverance from evil and 
blood-thirsty men, who had not the fear of their 
Creator before their eyes. In the fervor of her 
supplication she prayed aloud. Her granddaughter, 
in describing the scene thirty years ago, to a gen- 
tleman residing in that neighborhood, said she 
might have been heard as far as the house; but it 
happened, fortunately, that the soldiers did not 
discover her. 

A grandson of Mrs. Gaston, who was employed 
at work not far from the spot, heard the noise of 
the red-coats, and ascended a steep bluff within a 
short distance of the house, where he was con- 
cealed from view by the thick foliage, while yet 
he could observe every movement of the soldiers. 
He heard the heavy strokes of their broadswords 
on the chair usually occupied by the old Justice 
with the diabolical wishes that he were in it to 
receive the cleaving blows. The house was plun- 
dered of everything, and the stock carried off. 
Mrs. Gaston, with her grandchildren, spent the 
night at the house of ‘Thomas Walker, the father 
of Alexander Walker, who was at that time the 
lover, and afterwards became the husband of 
Esther Gaston. 

On the next Sabbath, at a rude log-church in 
the neighborhood, the Rev. William Martin, a 
Covenanter, preached a discourse suited to the 
times. He was about sixty years of age, and 
renowned in that day for eloquence and learning, 
in which some thought him not inferior to Dr. 
Chalmers; a large and powerful man, with a voice 
like thunder, which persons still living have said 
might be heard at the distance of halfa mile. In 
his broad Scotch-Irish dialect, he announced the 
subject of his sermon—‘‘ The right to fight.’’ As 
steel sharpeneth steel, so did this minister, by his 
stirring words, rouse the spirit of his hearers, and 
prepare them to meet the coming storm by taking 
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uparms. The effect of his eloquence was soon 
apparent. At an early hour on Monday morn- 


ing, many of the conscientious Covenanters were 
seen drilling on the muster-ground seven miles 
from Rocky Mount, under the brave Captain 
Ben Sand; while two miles above this, at the 
shop of a negro blacksmith, some half a dozen 
more were getting their horses shod. Those at 
the muster-ground were charged upon by a party 
of British dragoons, having had no previous 
notice of their approach, and dispersed.* Their 
captain being overtaken and surrounded by the 
dragoons, who attacked him with their broad- 
swords, defended himself with his sword to the 
last, and wounded several of his enemies severely 
before he fell. The news of his death was car- 
ried to his wife, who shortly after gave birth to 
a son. It may be mentioned, as an instance of 
female patriotism illustrative of the general feel- 
ing, that, in the anguish of her recent bereave- 
ment, while it seemed that the prospect was 
utterly dark, and the hope of national freedom 
crushed for ever, Mrs. Sand called her child 
Thomas Sumter, in honor the American 
general. 

The party at the blacksmith’s shop were also 
surprised, and one man killed in the shop. The 
dragoons then crossed Rocky Creek, and soon 
found their way to the rude stone hut, which was 
the preacher’s dwelling. They found the old 
divine in his study, preparing a sermon which 
was to be a second blast, made him their pri- 
soner, and carried him like a felon to Rocky 
Mount. Thomas Walker had already been ar- 
rested, and was also confined there. The country 
was daily scoured for the purpose of discovering 
and destroying the Whigs, and the unoffending 
inhabitants were plundered. Meanwhile, the 
loyalists were collecting and strengthening the 
post at Rocky Mount. 

After the defeat of Huck, on the 12th July, 
1780—described in the sketch of Mrs. Martha 
Bratton—the attention of General Sumter, who 
was encamped near Nation Ford onthe Catawba, 
was directed to Rocky Mount. On Saturday 
night, July 29th, the American soldiers marched 
near the residence of Esther Gaston. She was 
informed, perhaps by one of her brothers, or her 
lover, Alexander Walker, who found time to call, 
that they were advancing against the enemy’s 
position. By the morning she was in readiness 
to follow, and riding about two miles to the house 
of her brother, John Gaston, she urged her sister- 
in-law to go with her to the scene of action. The 
two were soon mounted, and making their way 
at a quick gallop down the Rocky Mount road. 
The firing could be distinctly heard. While 
these brave women were approaching the spot, 
they were met by two or three men, hastening 


of 


* The man who carried to the enemy the tidings of 
Martin’s sermon, and the mustering of the Covenanters, 
*“ did not die in his bed.” 
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the battle-ground, with faces paler than 
became heroes. 
upbraided the ith tl cowardice ' 

ipbraided them with their cowardice, and en- 


treated them to return to their duty. While they 


from 


Esther stopped the fugitives, 


wavered, she advanced, and seizing one of their 
guns, cried “‘ Give us your guns, then, and we 
The most cowardly 


? 


will stand in your places ! 
of men must have been moved at such a taunt; 
the runaway soldiers were covered with confu- 
sion, and for very shame dared not refuse to go 


back. Wheeling about, they returned to the 
fight in company with the two heroines. While 


the battle was going on, Esther and Jane Gaston 
were not merely idle spectators, but busied them- 
selves diligently in rendering whatever services 
were required ; assisting in dressing the wounds 
of the soldiers, and carrying water to allay the 
burning thirst of those who were dying from loss 
of blood. Even their enemies, who were help- 
less, shared their benevolent attentions. A Ca- 
tawba Indian, severely wounded, was succored 
by them, and his last looks were turned in grati- 
tude on those who had soothed his pain and sup- 
plied his wants. In these services, the training 
Esthtér had received at Waxhaw enabled her to do 
her part skilfully ; and while she gave comfort to 
the dying, her animating words encouraged the 
living to persevere, and brave death rather than 
yield to the foe. 

During the action, the prisoners, William Mar- 
tin and Thomas Walker, were bound to the floor 
n one of the log-huts. The enemy knew well 
what reason they had to dread the effect of Mar- 
tin’s stormy eloquence. He afterwards regained 
his liberty, and lived to about the age of ninety, 
dying in 1806. The gentleman who communi- 
cated this account, remembers to have heard him 
preach, and was struck with his remarkable per- 
sonal appearance. Numerous anecdotes are re- 
lated of him. 
to name the person who was the object 


It was usually his practice, when 


reproving, 


of his displeasure. When the news came to him 
that the British had evacuated Charleston, he 
rode about the country to carry the intelligence 
to the neighbors, adding the comment, ‘*‘ The 


British have taken shipping, and may the d——] 
go with them!”’ 

The action continued for a great part of the 
day. The sharp-shooters among the Whigs con- 
cealed themselves behind rocks, and fired at every 
crevice of the log-house occupied by the enemy’s 
garrison. The British marksmen went up con- 
tinually to the loft to return the fire, but were 
brought down every few moments wounded or 
dead. An anecdote is told of one of Sumter’s 
partisans, ‘‘ hopping John Miller’’ (so called from 
being lame of a leg). He took care to load his 
piece behind a rock, but would come out into the 
open air when about to shoot; always uttering, 
after deliberately taking aim, the brief ejaculation, 
as he pulled the trigger, ‘‘ May the Lord direct 
the bullet!’’ The 


dence and the justice of his cause, perhaps im- 


same confidence in Provi- 
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pelled him to a desperate attempt to dislodge the 
enemy. Assisted by a few others of his own 
stamp, he made a brush-pile by throwing brush 
over a rock that stood against the rear of the 
house. Having piled it so as to reach the house, 
Hopping Miller fired the heap, with a good pros- 
pect of burning out the garrison. This time, 
however, fortune was in their favor ; for a heavy 
rain put out the fire; and, late in the evening, 
Sumter drew off his men. 

With the retreat, Esther and her sister-in-law 
returned to their homes, through a heavy shower 
of rain, and a night so dark that it was impossible 
to distinguish any one. 

In the following week, the battle of Hanging 
Rock took place. Again the heroic maiden re- 
paired to Waxhaw church, where the wounded 
claimed the care of generous woman. Among 
the sufferers, lay her youngest brother Joseph, a 
lad of sixteen, severely wounded in the face, pale 
as death, and exhausted from loss of blood. Heavy 
cause for mourning, indeed, had the Gaston fami- 
ly, after that fatal encounter; no less than three 
of Esther’s brothers, Robert, Ebenezer, and David, 
being numbered with the dead. Her cousin, John 
McClure, too, was desperately wounded, and 
died not long afterwards. Another brother, Alex- 
ander Gaston, who was a lieutenant in the regular 
army, fell at the siege of Savannah. 

But grief for her sad bereavements did not pre- 
vent our heroine from performing her melancholy 
duty. Her heart was wrung by the suffering she 
witnessed, in many, too, whom she well knew as 
neighbors. Attentive only to the claims of the 
distressed, and wasting no time in the indulgence 
of her own sorrow, she spared herself no exertion 
nor fatigue in helping her cousin, Dr. James 
Knox, who performed the duty of surgeon to the 
wounded soldiers. Esther remained for a con- 
siderable time in this hospital, and afterwards 
went with the wounded to Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, where she continued her care of her brother, 
and of other sufferers. 

At the close of the war, Esther Gaston was 
married to Alexander Walker. He had been in 
service during the whole campaign, and whenever 
the army was in the vicinity, obtained leave of 
absence and visited his betrothed, Esther. The 
united lovers, who had both done and suffered so 
much for their country, now enjoyed the bless- 
ings of peace they had contributed to purchase. 
Their house was on the north side of Fishing 
Creek, nearly opposite the old homestead where 
Esther’s father had lived. Her only child, a son, 
was named after this revered parent, John Gaston. 

Mrs. Walker did not lose her desire of being 
useful to those around her, nor refused to exer- 
cise, for the benefit of her neighbors, the medical 
knowledge her practice during the war had given 
her. She was regarded as a skillful doctoress, 
and was consulted in most cases of disease occur- 
ring in her neighborhood. Women in delicate 
health were occasionally brought to her, some- 
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times on litters when not able to travel, and left 
under her care. In cases of wounds she was fre- 
quently called upon, and generally succeeded in 
giving relief to the sufferer. 

Although this success was doubtless, in great 
part, owing to the experience she had in admin- 
istering to the soldiers, Mrs. Walker was not 
destitute of scientific knowledge in medicine. 
Her long attendance upon the wounded, directed 
her attention to the healing art, and interested her 
in its details ; and shortly after her marriage, she 
had an opportunity of studying those branches of 
the subject to which she wished to devote herself. 
This was when an educated physician, Dr. Mc- 
Crea, boarded in her house. Under his instruc- 
tion, she acquired the medical knowledge which 
she so often made useful in her after life. 

In other excellent qualities, more strictly per- 
taining to the female character, Mrs. Walker was 
eminent. She was remarkable not only for 
energy, but for ingenuity and industry. Like 
many of the Revolutionary matrons, she was 
skillful in the use of her needle, and many of the 
coats worn in the neighborhood bore testimony to 
her dexterity. She also did a great deal of 
cutting-out for the country people. Having no 
daughters, she frequently took orphan girls to 
bring up, exercising over them the kind care of a 
parent, and teaching them to do the work she 
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gave them. After educating them to industry 
and usefulness, she gave them in marriage to 
worthy young men. Thus she became the mo- 
ther of the motherless ; and there is no doubt 
that the instruction and example of Mrs. Walker, 
both in matters pertaining to usefulness in this 
life, and to religious preparation for another, had 
much to do in forming that character for industry 
and piety, for which the females of that vicinity 
were so much respected. Thus she was not only 
useful in her own day and generation, but the 
impress of her character may be observed even 
now, forty years after her death, upon the neigh- 
borhood in which she lived. Truly, the price of 
a virtuous woman is far above rubies! 

In person, Mrs. Walker was tall, stout, and 
erect. The expression of her countenance was 
that of firmness, mingled with kindness. In ad- 
vanced life she became very large; yet she could 
mount her horse with the agility of youth, and 
ride either by day or night to meet the calls made 
upon her by those who needed her aid. 

She died in 1809; her death being attributed, 
by her physician, to an affection of the heart. 
Her memory has not perished with her’; the 
name of Esther Walker is still reverently cher- 
ished by a large circle of relatives and friends, 
who admire her talents and love her virtues. 
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STEP-MOTHER. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Tne villagers of N—— well remember the sad 
morning when the bell tolled for the death of 
Emma, the once beautiful, lovely, and beloved 
wife of Judge Allston. Many a face was shadow- 
ed, many a heart was in mourning on that day; 
for she who had gone so early to her rest, had 
endeared herself to many by her goodness, gen- 
tleness, and the beauty of her blameless life. She 
had been declining for a long time, and yet she 
seemed to have died suddenly at last, so difficult, 
so almost impossible it was for those who loved 
her to prepare their hearts for that fearful bereave- 
ment, that immeasurable loss. 

Mrs. Allston left four children — Isabel, the 
eldest, an intellectual, generous-hearted girl of 
seventeen, not beautiful, but thoroughly noble- 
looking; Frank, a fine boy of twelve; Emma, 
‘*the beauty,’’ a child of seven, and Eddie, the 
baby, a delicate infant, only about a year old. 

Judge Allston was a man of naturally strong 
and quick feelings, but one who had acquired a 
remarkable control over expression, a calmness 
and reserve of manner often mistaken for hauteur 
and insensibility. He was alone with his wife 


when she died. Isabel, wearied with long watch- 
ing, had lain down for a little rest, and was sleeping 
with the children—and the mother, even in that 
hour, tenderly caring for them, would not that 
they should be waked. The last struggle was 
brief, but terrible; the spirit seemed torn pain- 
fully from its human tenement—the immortal rent 
its way forth from imprisoning mortality. Yet he, 
the husband and lover, preserved his calmness 
through all; and when the last painfu! breath had 
been panted out on the still air of midnight, he laid 
the dear head he had been supporting against his 
breast, gently down on the pillow—kissed the cold, 
damp forehead and still lips of the love of his youth, 
and then summoning an attendant, turned away 
and sought his room, where alone, and in dark- 
ness, he wrestled with the angel of sorrow—wept 
the swift tears of his anguish, and lacerated his 
heart with all the vain regrets and wild reproaches 


of bereaved affection. But with the coming of 


morning, came serenity and resignation; and then 
he led his children into the silent chamber where 


lay their mother, already clad in the garments of 


the grave. There too he was calm—holding the 
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fainting Isabel in his arms, and gently hushing the 


passionate outcries of Emmaand Frank. He was 


never seen to weep until the first earth fell upon 
the coffin, and then he covered up his face and 
sobbed aloud. 

Mrs. Allston was not laid in the village church- 
yard, but was buried, at her own request, within 
an arbor, at the end of the garden. She said it 
would not seem that she was thrust out from her 
home, if the light from her own window shone 
out toward her grave ; and that she half-believed 
the beloved voice of her husband, and the singing 
of her daughter, and the laughter of her children 
would come to her, when she lay, with her favorite 
flowers about her, and the birds she had fed and 
protected building their nests above her in the 
vines. 

When the stunning weight of sorrow, its first 
distraction and desolation had been taken from 
the life and spirit of Isabel Allston, one clear and 
took complete possession of her 


her mo 


noble purpose 
She would fill the dear place of 


ther in the household—she would console and 


mind. 


care for her poor father—she would love yet more 


ind up 





tenderly her young brother and sister, and | 
their bruised hearts, so early crushed by vfiliction 
—she would be a mother to the babe, who had 
almost felt the bosom which had been its first 
resting- place, grow cold against its little cheek, 


sé 


and herd end inesasible to ite ““waxen touches :”” 
now that the voice which had hushed it to its first 
slumbers had sunk low, faltered and grown still 
for ever, and the kind eyes which first shone over 
its awaking—the stars of love’s heaven—had sud 
denly darkened and gone out in death. 

After this, it was, indeed, beautiful to see Isabel 
in her home. There she seemed to live many 
lives in one. She superintended all domestic af- 
fairs and household arrangements with admirable 
courage and judgment. Her father never missed 
any of his accustomed comforts, and her brother 
and sister were as ever neatly dressed, and well 
taught and controlled. But on the baby she lav- 
ished most of her attention and loving care. She 
took him to her own bed—she dressed and bathed, 
and fed him, and carried him with her in all her 
walks and rides. And she was soon richly re- 
warded by seeing little Eddie become from an 
exceedingly small, fragile infant, a well-sized, 
blooming boy, not stout or remarkably vigorous 
indeed, but quite healthful and active. The child 
was passionately fond of his ‘‘ mamma,”’ as he was 
taught to call Isabel. Though rather imperious 
and rebellious toward others, he yielded to a word 
from her, at any time. At evening, she could 
summon him from the wildest play, to prepare 
him for his bath and bed, and afterward he would 
twine his little arms about her neck, and cover 
her cheeks, lips, and forehead with his good-night 
kisses, then droop his sunny head on her shoulder, 
and fall asleep, often with one of her glossy ring- 
lets twined about his small, rosy fingers. At the 
very break of day, the little fellow would be 
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awake—striding over poor Isabel, as she vainly 
strove for one hour’s brief, delicious doze—pulling 
at her long, black eyelashes, and peeping under 
the drowsy lids, or shouting into her half-dreaming 


— 


ear his vociferous ‘‘ good-morning !’’ 

And Frank and Emma found ever in their sister- 
mother ready sympathy, patient sweetness, and 
the most affectionate counsel. They were never 
left to feel the crushing neglect, the loneliness and 
desolation of orphanage ; and they were happy and 
affectionate in return for all dear Isabel’s goodness 
and faithfulness. Yet were they never taught to 
forget their mother, gone from them—neither to 
speak of her always with sorrow and solemnity. 
Her name was often on their young lips, and her 
name kept green and glowing in their tender 
Her grave, in the garden-arbor—what a 
There sprang the first blue 


hearts. 
dear, familiar place! 
violets of spring—there blowed the last pale chry- 
santhemums of autumn—there sweet sabbath- 
hymns and prayers were repeated by childish 
voices, which struggled up, through tears—there, 
morning after morning,were reverently laid bright, 
fragrant wreaths, which kept quite fresh till far 
into the hot summer-day, on that shaded mound 
—and there, innumerable times, was the beloved 
name kissed in sorrowful emotion, by those warm 
lips, which half shrank as they touched the cold 
marble, so like her lips when they had last kissed 
them. 

Thus passe d two years over that bereaved fa- 
mily—over Judge Allston, grown a cheerful man, 
though one still marked by great reserve of man- 
ner—over his noble daughter, Isabel, happy in the 
perfect performance of her whole duty—and over 
the children, the good and beautiful children, 
whom an angel-mother might have smiled upon 
from heaven. 

It happened that this third summer of his 
widowhood, Judge Allston spent more time than 
, the country- 





ever before at the city of S 
seut, and the place where lay most of his profess- 
ional duties. But it was rumored that there was 
an unusual attraction in that town—one apart 
from, and quite independent of, the claims of 
business and the It was 
said that the thoughtful and dignified judge had 
sometimes been seen walking and riding witha 
certain tall and slender woman, in deep mourning, 
probably a widow, but still young and beautiful. 
At length, an officious family-friend came to 
Isabel, and informed her, without much delicacy 
or circumlocution, of the prevalent rumors; thus 
giving her the first inkling of a state of affairs, 


pursuits of ambition. 


which must have a serious bearing on her own 
welfare and happiness—her first intimation that 
she might soon be called upon to resign her place 
to a stranger—a step-mother! This had been her 
secret fear; to guard against the necessity of this, 
she had struggled with grief and weariness, and 
manifold discouragements—had labored uncom- 
plainingly, and prayed without ceasing for patience 
and strength. 
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Pale and still listened Isabel, while her zeal- 
ous friend went on, warming momently with her 
subject: commenting severely on the heartless 
machinations of ‘‘ the widow,’’ who, though only 
a poor music-teacher, had set herself, with her 
coquettish arts, to ensnare a man of the wealth 
and station and years of Judge Allston. Isabel 
was silent; but she writhed at the thought of her 
father, with all his intellect and knowledge of the 
world, becoming the dupe of a vain, designing 
woman. When her visitor had left, Isabel flew 
to her own room, flung herself into a chair, and 
covering her face with her hands, wept as she had 
not wept since the first dark days of her sorrow. 
Isabe! had grown up with a deep, peculiar pre- 
judice against step- mothers ; probably from know- 
ing that the childhood and girlhood of her own 
idolized mother had been cruelly darkened and 
saddened by the harshness and injustice of a step- 
mother ; and now, there were bitterness and sharp 
pain in the thought that those dear children, for 
she cared little for herself, must be subjected to 
the ‘‘iron rule’’ of an unloving and alien heart. 

But she soon resoiutely calmed down the tumult 
of feeling, as she would fain keep her trouble from 
the children while there still remained a blessed 
uncertainty. Yet she slept little that night, but 
folded Eddie, her babe, closer and closer to her 
breast, and wept over him, till his light curls were 
heavy with her tears. 

The next morning, which was Tuesday, while 
Isabel sat at breakfast with the children, a letter 
was brought in, directed to her. It was from her 
father, at S Isabel trembled as she read, 
and at the last grew very pale and leaned her head 
on her hand. As she had feared, that letter con- 
tained a brief and dignified announcement of the 
approaching marriage of her father. There was 
no natural embarrassment exhibited; there was 
no apology made for this being the first intimation 
to his family of an event of so great moment to 
them; such things were not in his way—not in 
character. He wrote: ‘‘ Cecilia Weston, whom 
I have now known nearly two years, and of whom 
you may have heard me speak, is a noble woman, 
the only one I have ever seen whom I considered 
fully competent to fill your dear mother’s place. 
* * * We are to have a strictly private wedding, 
on Saturday morning next, and will be with you 
in the evening. ‘T'o you, Isabel, my dear child, I 
trust I need give no charges to show towards Mrs. 
Allston, from the first, if not the tenderness and 
affection of a daughter, the respect and considera- 
tion due the wife of your father. This, at least, I 
shall exact from all my children, if it be not, as I 
fervently hope it will be, given willingly and 
gracefully.’’ 

When Isabel found strength and voice to read 
this letter of her father’s aloud, the unexpected 
intelligence which it contained was received with 
blank amazement and troubled silence. This 





was first broken by the passionate and impetuous 
little Emma, who exclaimed, with flashing eyes 
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and gleaming teeth, ‘‘I won’t have a new mo- 
ther! I won’t have any mother but Isabel. I 
hate that Cecilia Weston, and I’ll tell her so, 
the very first thing! I won't let her kiss me, 
and I won’t kiss papa if he brings her here. Oh, 
aister, don’t ask her to take off her things when 
she comes, and maybe she won’t stay all night!”’ 

‘*Hush, hush, darling!’ said Isabel, “‘ I think 
it probable you will like her very much; I hear 
that she is a very beautiful woman.”’ 

‘‘ No, I won’t like her! I don’t believe she 
is pretty at all; but a cross, ugly old thing, that 
will scold me and beat me, and make me wear 
frights of dresses, and maybe cut off my curls !’’ 

This last moving picture was quite too much 
for ‘‘ Beauty,’’ and she burst into tears, covering 
her ringletted head all up with her inversed 
pinafore. 

Frank, now a tall, noble-spirited boy of four- 
teen, was calm and manly under these trying 
circumstances, but expressed a stern resolve, 
which he clinched by an impressive classical 
oath, never, never to call the unwelcome stranger 
‘*mother.’”’ ‘Mrs. Allston’? would be polite ; 
“‘ Mrs. Allston’’ would be sufficiently respectful, 
and by that name, and that only, would he call 
her. Isabel said nothing, but inwardly resolved 
thus herself to address the young wife of her 
father. 

During this scene, little Eddie, who only un- 
derstood enough to perceive that something was 
wrong, some trouble brewing, ran to his mamma, 
and hiding his face in her lap, began to cry very 
bitterly and despairingly. But Isabel soon re- 
conciled him to life, by administering saccharine 
consolation from the sugar-bowl before her. 

It was, finally, with saddened and anxious 
spirits the little affectionate family circle broke 
up that morning. 

With the bustle and hurry of necessary pre- 
parations the week passed rapidly and brought 
Saturday evening, when the Allstons, with a few 
family friends, were awaiting the arrival of the 
Judge and his fair bride. 

There were not many marks of festivity in the 
handsome drawing-room; there was somewhat 
more light, perhaps, and a few more flowers than 
usual. Isabel, who had never laid off mourn- 
ing for her mother, wore to-night a plain black 
silk, with a rich lace cape, and white rose-buds 
in her hair; Emma was dressed in a light-blue 
barége, with her pet curls floating about her 
waist. 

At length, rather late in the evening, a carriage 
was heard coming up the avenue, and soon after 
Judge Allston entered the drawing-room, with a 
tall and slender lady leaning on his arm. Shrink- 
ing from the glare of light, and with her head 
modestly bowed, Mrs. Allston entered more as 
a timid and ill-assured guest, than as the newly 
appointed mistress of that elegant mansion. Isa- 
bel advanced immediately to be presented ; offered 
her hand alone, but that cordially; made some 
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polite inquiries concerning the journey, and then 
proceeded to assist the bride in removing her 
bonnet and shawl. She then called Emma, whe 
advanced shyly, eyeing the enemy askance. She 
extended her hand, in a half-diffident, half-defiant 
manner; but Mrs. Allston, clasping it in both of 
hers, bent down and kissed her, smiling, as she 
did so, on the loveliness of that face. The blood 
shot up to the very brow of the child, as she 
turned quickly and walked to a distant window- 
seat, where she sat, and looked out upon the 
garden. It was a moonlight night, and she could 
see the arbor and the gleaming of the white 
tombstone within, and she wondered sadly if her 
mother, lying there in her grave, knew about this 
woman, and was troubled for her children’s sake. 

Frank was presented by his father, with mucl 
apparent pride, to his young step-mother, who 
looked searchingly, though kindly into his hand- 
some, yet serious face. 

It was some time before Isabel found the oppor- 
tunity closely to observe the person and manner 
of her father’s bride. Mrs. Allston was, as I have 
said, tall, but would not have been observably so, 
perhaps, except for the extreme delicacy of her 
figure. She was graceful and gentle in her move- 
ments—not absolutely beautiful in face, but very 


lovely, with a most winning smile, and a sort of 


earnest sadness in the expression of her soft, hazel 


eyes, which Isabel recognized at once as a spell of 


deep power—the spell which had enthralled the 
heart of her thoughtful and unsusceptible father. 
She looked about twenty-five, and did not look 


unsuited to Judge Allston, who, with the glow of 


happiness lighting up his face, and sparkling from 
his fine, dark eyes, appeared to all far younger 
and handsomer than usual. 

Isabel felt that her father was not entirely satis- 
fied with the reception which his wife had met 
from his children; but he did not express any dis- 
satisfaction that night, or ever after. 

It was a happy circumstance for Isabel, in her 
embarrassed position, that the next day was the 
Sabbath ; as going to church and attending to her 
household duties absorbed her time and attention; 
thus preventing any awkward ¢téte-a-tétes with 
one whose very title of step-mother had arrayed 
her heart against her in suspicion and determined, 
though unconscious, antagonism. 

On Sunday afternoon, about the sunset hour, 
Judge Allston had been wont to go with his chil- 
dren to visit the grave of their mother; but this 
Sabbath evening, I need hardly say, he was not 
with them there. 

** How cool and shadowy looks that arbor, at 
the end of the garden, where Miss Allston and 
the children are! Let us join them, dear Charles,’’ 
said Mrs. Allston to her husband, as they two sat 
at the pleasant south window of their chamber. 
Judge Allston hesitated a moment, and then said, 
in a low tone, ‘‘ That arbor, dear Cecilia, is the 
place where my Emma lies buried.’’ The young 
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wife looked startled and somewhat troubled, but 
said nothing. 

On Monday, Isabel, after showing her step- 
mother over the louse, resigned into her hands 
the house-keeper’s keys, with all the privileges 
and dignities of domestic authority. 

Day after day went by, and Isabel preserved 
the same cold, guarded manner toward her step- 
mother, though she often met those soft, hazel 
eyes fixed upon her, with a half-pleading, half- 
reproachful look, which she found it difficult to 
resist. Frank and Emma still remained shy and 
distant, and constitutionally timid, 
would scarcely look at the stranger-lady, who 


“the baby,’’ 
sought in an anxious, ill-assured way, to win its 
As little Eddie shrank from 
those delicate, inviting hands, and clung about 
Isabel, she would clasp him yet closer to her 
heart, and kiss his bright head with passionate 


love and confidence. 


fondness. 

On Friday afternoon, Mrs. Allston’s piano 
arrived. ‘This was a great event in the family, for 
Isabel did not play, though she sang very sweetly, 
and Frank and Emma had both a decided taste 
for music. Mrs. Allston was gifted with a deli- 
cious voice, which she had faithfully cultivated 
and she played with both skill and feeling. 

All the evening sat Judge Allston, gazing 
proudly and tenderly upon the performer, and 
listening with all his soul. Isabel was charmed 
in spite of her fears and prejudices, and the chil 
dren were half beside themselves with delight. 

The next morning, as she came in from her 
walk, hearing music in the parlor, Isabel entered, 
and found her step-mother playing and singing the 
** May Queen,”’’ 
Frank turning over the leaves of the music. The 
touching words of the song had already brought 
tears, and when it was finished, Mrs. Allston 
suddenly dashed off in a merry waltz, and pre- 
sently Frank was whirling his pretty sister round 
and round the room, to those wild, exhilarating 
When the playing ceased, ‘‘ Oh, thank 
you, mother!’’ said Emma, going up to Mrs. 
Allston. In a moment, the step-mother’s arms 
were about the waist, and her lips pressed against 
the lips of the child. That name, and the glad 
embrace which followed, struck the foreboding 
heart of Isabel. Her eyes involuntarily sought 
the face of Frank, and she was not displeased to 
remark the lowering of his brow and the slight 
curl of his lip. 

But the evening of the very next day, Isabel, 
on entering the parlor, found Frank alone with 


with Emma close at her side, and 


notes, 


his beautiful step-mother, sitting on a low ottoma! 
at her side, as she half reclined on a sofa, and 
leaning his head against her knee, while her soft, 
white fingers were threading his wavy, luxuriant 
hair. Isabel, giving one startled glance at the 
two, who were chatting pleasantly and familiarly 
together, crossed the room, seated herself at a 


table, and took up a book. Presently, Frank 
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ose, and came and stood by her side. She looked 
ip and murmured, with a slightly reproachful 
smile, ‘‘ Et tu Brute.’’ The boy colored, and 
soon after left the room. 

Thus the days wore on; Isabel feeling her 
treasures wrested one after another from the fond 
and jealous hold of her heart; sorrowing in secret 
over her loss, and still pressing her mother’s 
holiest legacy, her child, dear little Eddie, close, 
and closer to her breast. 

One afternoon, when the hour came for their 
daily ride, she missed the child from her room. 
After looking through parlor, kitchen, and hall,’’ 
and calling through the garden, she sought Mrs. 
A llston’s chamber, from whence, as she knocked 
at the door, she heard the sound of singing and 
laughter. ‘‘Come in!’’ said a light, musical 
voiwe. She opened the door hastily, and there sat 
little traitorous Eddie, in his step-mother’s lap, 
playing with her long, auburn ringlets, while 
she sung him merry songs and nursery-rhymes. 
‘Eddie !’’ exclaimed Isabel, somewhat sharply, 
“you must come with mamma, and be dressed 
for aride.’’ “ No, no,”’ cried the perverse child, 
‘I don’t want to ride—I'd rather stay with my 
pretty new mamma, and hear her sing about 


” 


‘Little Boo-peep 

“No, my dear, you must go with your sister,’ 
said Mrs. Allston, striving to set the little fellow 
down. Isabel advanced to take him, but he 
buried his face in his step-mother’s lap, and 
screamed, ‘‘Go away, go away; I love this 


’ 


ch) 


mamma best—I won't go to ride with you! 

Pale as death, Isabel turned hurriedly and 
passed from the room. She almost flew through 
the house and garden, to the arbor, to the grave 
of her mother. There she flung herself upon the 
turf, and clasped the mound, and pressed her 
poor, wounded heart against it, and wept aloud. 

“They have all left me!’’ she cried; “I am 
robbed of all love, all comfort; I am lonely and 
desolate. Oh, mother, mother!’’ 

While thus she lay, sorrowing with all the 
bitterness of a new bereavement, she was startled 
by a deep sigh, and looking up, beheld Mrs. 
Allston standing at her side. Instantly she sprang 
to her feet, exclaiming, ‘* Have I then no refuge? 
Is not even this spot sacred from officious and 
unwelcome intrusion ?”’ 

“Oh, forbear, I entreat!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Allston, with a sudden gush of tears. ‘‘ Pray do 
not speak thus to me !—you do not know ime. I 
seek to love you, to be loved by you—this is all 
my sin.’’ 

Isabel was softened by those tears, and mur- 
mured some half-articulate apology for the pas- 
sionate feeling which she had exhibited. 

“Dear Isabel,’’ said her step-mother, “ will 
you hear my little history, and then judge whether 
I have erred in assuming the relation which I 
now bear towards you?’’ 

Isabel bowed her head in assent, and Mrs. 
Allston seated herself in the arbor; but Isabel 


? 


remained standing, with a firm-set lip and her 
arms folded. 

“T fear,’’ began Cecilia, *‘ that your father has 
not been as communicative and confidential with 
you as he should have been. I heard from 
him this morning, with much surprise, that he 
had told you very little concerning me and our 
first acquaintance. He said that you never seemed 
to wish for his confidence, and he could not thrust 
it upon you. I know that you must wonder 
greatly how your beloved father could choose a 
woman like me—poor and without station, or 
high connections.”’ 

‘“*No,’’ replied Isabel, coldly; ‘‘on the con- 
trary, [ wonder most that you, so young and 
richly endowed by nature, could prefer a man of 
the years and character of my father. I l.now not 
what there is in him for a beautiful woman to 
fancy.”’ 

‘‘Ah, Isabel,’’ said Mrs. Allston, looking up 
reproachfully, ‘‘I never fancied your father. It 
is with a worthier, deeper, holier feeling that 1 
regard him.”’ 

Isabel sat down on the rustic seat near her step- 
mother, who continued, in a low but fervent tone, 

“Yes, Isabel; I love your father, dearly love 
him; he is the only man I have ever loved.’’ 

“What !’’ exclaimed Isabel; ‘‘ were you not, 
then, a widow when you married him !”’ 

““Why no, dear. Why did you suppose it ?”’ 

‘*T heard so—at least, I heard that you were in 
deep mourning.”’ 

“That was for my mother,’’ replied Mrs. All- 
ston, with a quivering lip; ‘‘yet, until now, I 
have not been out of mourning for many, many 
years. I have seen much sorrow, Isabel.’’ 

The warm-hearted girl drew nearer to her step- 
mother, who, after a brief pause, continued— 

“« My father, who was a lawyer of S , died 
while I was quite young—a school-girl, away from 
home, already pursuing with ardor the study of 
music. He left my mother very little besides the 
house in which she lived. My only brother, 
Alfred, a noble boy, in whom our best hopes were 
centered, had entered college only the year before 
father died. ‘Then it was that my mother, with 





the courage of a true heroine and the devotion ot 
a martyr, resolved to remove neither of her chil 
dren from their studies, but, by her own unassist- 
ed labor, to keep me at my school and Alfred in 
college. 

‘She opened a large boarding house in S——, 
principally for gentlemen of the bar; and, almost 
from the first, was successful. I remained two 
years longer at school, when a lucrative situa- 
tion was offered me, as a teacher of music, in the 
family of a wealthy southern Senator. I parted 
from my mother, from dear Alfred, and went with 
the Ashtons to Georgia. ‘There | remained, year 
after year, ever toiling cheerfully in the blessed 
hope of returning North, with the meansof restor- 
ing my beloved mother to her former social posi- 
tion, and of freeing her from toil and care for the 
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remainder of her days. This was the one constant 
desire of my heart—the one great purpose of my life. 
I thought not of pleasure—I cared not for distince- 
I thought only of 


’ 


tion, or admiration, or love. 
her ; my patient, self-sacrificing, angel mother.’ 

Here Isabel drew nearer, and laid her hand in 
that of her step-mother, who pressed it gently 
as she continued— 

“Brother Alfred, immediately on leaving col- 
lege, commenced the study of the law. I shall 
ever fear that he confined himself too closely and 
studied too intensely. His constitution was deli- 
cate, like his father’s; and, after a year or two, 
his health, never vigorous, began to fail. Mother 
finally wrote to me that she was anxious about 
him ; though she added, perhaps her affection for 
the beloved one made her needlessly fearful. 
Yet I was alarmed, and hastened home some 
months before my engagement had expired. I 
had then been absent five years; but I had seen 
mother and Alfred once in that time, when they 
1ad met me on the sea-shore. 

‘*Tt was a sultry afternoon in August when I 
I shall never forget how wretch- 





reached S 
edly long and weary seemed the last few miles, 
ind how eagerly I sprang down the carriage- 
I left my baggage at the hotel, and 
ran over to my mother’s house alone. I entered 
without knocking, and went directly to our mo- 
ther’s little private parlor—the room of the house- 
hold. I opened the door very gently, so as to 
surprise them. At the first glance, I thought the 
room was empty; but on looking again, I saw 
some one extended onthe familiar, chintz-covered 
sofa. It was Alfred, asleep there. I went softly 
ip and looked downupon his face. Oh, my God, 
It was thin and white, save a 
small red spot in either cheek. One hand lay 
half-buried in his dark, chestnut which 
alone preserved their old beauty, and that hand— 
how slender and delicate it had grown, and how 


steps at last. 


what a change! 


curls, 


distinct was every blue vein, even the smallest ! 
As I stood there, heart-wrung with sudden grief, 
my tears fell so fast on his face that he awoke, 
ind half-raised himself, looking up with a be- 
wildered expression. Just then, dear mother 
came in, and we all embraced one another, and 
thanked God out of the overflowing fullness of 
our hearts. As I looked at Alfred then, his eye 
was so bright and his smile so glad—so like the 
old smile—I took courage again ; but he suddenly 
turned away and coughed slightly—but such a 
cough! Itsmote upon my heart like a knell. 

‘* When I descended from my chamber that 
evening, after laying aside my traveling-dress, I 
found a gentleman, a stranger, sitting by Alfred’s 
side reading to him, in a low, pleasant voice. 
That stranger, Isabel, was your father—Alfred’s 
best, most beloved friend. 

**T will not pain your heart by dwelling on 
that precious 


fe, the treasury of many hopes and much love 


our great sorrow, as we watched 
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passing away. With the fading and falling of 
the leaf, with the dying of the flowers, he died!’’ 

Here Mrs. Allston paused, and covered her face 
with her hands, while the tears slid slowly through 
her fingers. And she wept not alone. At length 
she continued— 

**T have since felt that with poor Alfred’s last, 
dying kiss, the chill of death entered into dear 
mother’s heart; for she never was well after that 
night. Though she sorrowed bitterly for that 
only son, so good and so beautiful, she said she 
wished to live for my sake. Yet vain was that 
meek wish—vain were my love and care—vain 
the constant, agonized pleading of my soul with 
the Giver of life. She failed and drooped daily, 
and within a year, she was laid beside father, and 
She died, and left me alone 
Oh, how often, dear 


very near to Alfred. 
—alone in the wide world! 
Isabel, have I, like you, cried out with that ex- 
ceeding bitter cry of the orphan, ‘ Oh, mother, 
mother!’ ”’ 

Here Isabel flung her arms around her step- 
mother, and pressed her lips against her cheek. 

“In all this time,’’ pursued Cecilia, ‘‘ my chief 
adviser and consoler was the early friend of my 
mother, the generous patron of my brother—your 
father, Isabel. And when the first fearful days of 
my sorrow had gone by, and he came to me in the 
loneliness and desolation of my life, and strove to 
give me comfort and courage—telling me at last 
that he needed my love, even the love of my 
poor, crushed heart—then I felt that in loving him 
and his, I might hope for happiness ever more. 
But ah! if in loving him—in becoming his wife, 
I have brought unhappiness to those near to him, 


and darkened the light of their home, I am, 
indeed, miserable !”’ 
‘““Oh, do not say so—do not say so!”’’ ex- 


claimed Isabel. ‘‘ You have won all our hearts. 
Have you not seen how 


towards you—even little Eddie, my babe ? 





e children are drawn 
I have 
name—I do not know 





not yet called you by / 
that I can so call you here, but I can and will love 
you, and we shall all be very happy; and, by 
God’s help, ‘ kindly affectioned’ one to another !’’ 

‘* Ah, my dear girl,’’ replied Mrs. Allston, with 
a sweet smile, ‘‘ 1 do not ask you to call me by a 
name of so much sacredness and dignity ;—only 
love me and confide in me—lean upon my heart, 
and let me be to you as an elder sister.”’ 

* * * * * ‘ 

The evening had come, and Mrs. Allston, Isa- 
bel, and the children were assembled in the plea- 
sant family-parlor, awaiting the return of Judge 
Allston from his office. Isabel was holding little 
Eddie on her knee. The child had already re- 
peatedly begged pardon for his naughtiness, and 
was as full as ever of his loving demonstrations. 
Cecilia was, as usual, seated at the piano, play- 
ing half-unconsciously, now and then 


g£ every 
glancing impatiently out of the window into the 
rathering darkness. Isabel sat down the baby- 


} 
salid— 


y, and going up to her, 
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‘““ Will you play the ‘ Old Arm-chair’ for me ?”’ 
If you will sing with me,’’ replied Cecilia, 
with a smile 
The two began with voices somewhat tremu- 
lous, but they sang on till they came to the 


passage— 


“TP ve sat and watched her, day by day, 
While her eye grew dim”— 


here they both broke down. 


Cecilia rose and wound her arm about Isabel’s 
waist, and Isabel leaned her head on Cecilia’s 
shoulder, and they wept together. At that mo- 
ment, Judge Allston entered, and after a briet 
pause of bewilderment, advanced with a smile, 
and clasped them both in one embrace. He said 
not a word then; but afterward, when he bade 
Isabel good-night, at the foot of the stairway, he 
kissed her more tenderly than usual, saying, as 
he did so, ‘‘ God bless you, my daughter !”’ 





a 
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THE WORK TABLE. 


NETTING.—OPERA CAP 


PY 


NN 


em 


%, 
“ 
sat.) 
a\ 


Materials—one ounce of rose-colored German wool, half an 


ounce of white; one piece of white chenille, and two 


teel meshes, Nos. 4 and $ 


With the rose-color cast on 60 loops on mesh No. 8, 
oin and net 8 rounds; leave 24 loops for the neck; net 
he remaining loops until half a quarter of a yard is 
worked 

For the border, fasten on the white net 3 rows, netting 
round the sides; net 3 loops in 1 round, the ends to form 
ve ears. With the rose, net 4 rows; with the white, 1 
ow on mesh No. 4, netting 4 loops in 1. One plain row 


With the rose, 2 rows; fasten on the rose-colored at the 





crown, leaving the 24 loops at the neck ; net the remain 
ing loops 4 rows. Net 2 rounds, netting the 24 loops 
With the white, net 1 round, netting 4 loops in 1 on mesh 
No. 4; 1 plain round; 2 rounds with the rose-color. 

Cast on mesh No. 4, with the white, 24 loops; net 1 
row; 4 rows with the rose on mesh No. §; with the 
white, 1 row on mesh No. 4, netting 4 loops in 1; 1 
plain row; 2 rows with rose-color. This forms the frill 
at the ears, which place 6 rows above the border; finish 
by passing the chenille through the loops, in darning 
stitch, at the crown and border, and in the centre of the 
cap, as seen in the illustration. Make a cord and tassels 
with the rose-colored woo! 
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BY THE REV. W 


Beneatu Vienna’s ancient wall 
Lie ieve 
And there the pathway runs of 


That seek the Holy Land. 


plains of sand, 
all 


And from the wall a little space, 
And by the trodden line, 
Stands, seen from many a distant place 


Atal jer shrine.* 





and sie 


Jt seems, so standing there alone, 


To those who come and go, 
No pile of dull, unconscious stone, 
But touched with Joy or woe 


Seems to the stranger on his way, 
A friend that forth hath set 
The parting moment to delay, 


And stands and lingers ye 
While to the long-gone traveler, 
Re 
It seems with doubtful greeting there 
Of joy and sorrow come 








turning to his home, 


* A Gothic cross of the architecture of the thirteenth 
century, somewhat resembling Queen Elinor’s crosses 
tands at a little distance outside of the City 
Die Spinnerinn am 


in England, s 
of Vienna. and is commonly called 


Kreuz 


WHEW 


MAIDEN’S CROSS 








Smiles have been there of beaming Oy 


And tears of bitter loss, 
As friends have met and parted by 


The Spinning Maiden’s Cross 


Young Margaret had the gentlest heart 
Of all the maidens there, 

Nor ever failed her constant part 
Of daily toil and prayer 


But when the Sabbath morn had smiled 
And early prayer was o’er 

Then Marg’ret, gentle, still, and mild 
Had happiness in store 


For then with Wenzel, side by side 
In calm delight she strayed, 

Amid the Prater’s flowery pride, 
Or in the Augarten’s shade 


“ Gretchen belovéd! Gretchen dear 


Bright days we soon shall see ; 
My master, lord of Léwethier 
Will link my lot with thee 


‘ And there, upon the Kahlen’s swe! 
Where distant Donau shines 
» gives a cot where we shall dwe 


An 


d tend his spreading vines.” 
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Though joy through Margaret sent a thrill, 


And at her eyes ran o’er, 
Few words she spoke for good or ill, 
Nor Wenzel needed more. 


But when again the Sabbath-bel! 
Had struck on Wenzel’s ear, 
A sadder tale had he to tell, 
And Margaret to hear. 


“Gretchen belovéd! Gretchen dear! 
Joy yet ;—but patience now; 

My master, lord of Léwethier, 
Has bound him with a vow ; 


“ And he must to the Holy Land, 
Our Saviour’s tomb to free; 
And I, and all his faithful band, 
Must with him o’er the sea.” 


A swelling heart did Margaret press, 
But calm was she to view; 
Meekly she bore her happiness, 
Her sorrow meekly too. 


Her solitary Sabbaths brought 
A prayer, a patient sigh, 

As on the Holy Land she thought, 
Where saints did live and die 


But from the Holy Land soon came 
Returning pilgrims there, 

And heavy tidings brought with them 
For Margaret’s anxious ear. 


For Wenzel is a captive made, 
In Paynim dungeon cold; 

And there must lie till ransom paid, 
A hundred coins of cold. 


Alas, for Margaret!—should she spin, 
And all her store be sold, 

In one long year she scarce could win 

A single piece of gold 





Yet love can hope through good and ill, 
When other hope is gone ; 

Shall she who loves so well be still, 
And he in prison groan? 


She felt within her inmost heart 
A strange, bewildered swell ; 
Too soft to break with sudden start, 
Too gentle to rebel. 


And what she hoped or thought to earn, 
Poor Margaret never knew, 

Bui on her distaff oft she’d turn 
A thoughtful, hopeful view 


And by the stone where last they met, 
Each day she took her stand ; 

And twirled the thread til] daylight set, 
With unremitting hand. 


Her little store upon the stone 
She spread to passers-by ; 

And oft they paused and gazed upon 
Her meek and mournful eye 


And e’en from those who had but few, 
Full oft a coin she won, 

And faster far her treasure grew 
Than e’er her hopes had done. 


Through shine and rain, through heat and 
snow, 
Her daily task she plied; 
And wrought for two long twelvemonths so 
And then she gently died 


They took the treasure she had won, 
Full many a varied coin, 

And o'er the stone where she had spun, 
They raised that shapely shrine. 


And still Vienna’s maids recall 
Her meekly suffered loss, 
And point the fane beneath the wall— 


The Spinning SMatven’s Cross. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND FOREFATHERS’ DAY them on to a bleak, cold island. and the Sabbath morr 
ing foundthem there. Neither cold, nor hunger, nor the 
3¥ THE REV. C. E. STOWE, D.D. 
dashing of the sea-spray, prevented their enjoying the 
THE twenty-second of December is a proud day for rest of the Christian Sabbath They built fires and sa 
New England. It commemorates the landing of the around them, and spent the whole day in praying and 
pilgrims on the Plymouth rock. No true descendant of singing praises to God 
the Puritans, wherever he may be on the face of the At length, a location being found, the vessel reache 
earth, can meet the recurrence of this anniversary with- the shore; and the rock of Plymouth was pressed by} 
out emotion; without desiring to pause and meditate feet as unfaltering and firm as if it were the entrance | 
awhile on the hardy virthes and patient endurance, and a warm house. and not to a frozen wilderness t 
multiptie isufferingsof his ancestors, who with theirown were in that company women nobly born and delicate 
yod purchased the invaluable treasure of civil and reared iorant of even ordinary want or hardship 
religious freedom in the goodly land which they be- there were little children iding shivering on 
queathed to their posterity. I hope I shal! be pardoned, snows; there were the sick id weak, borne in 
then, if I make the homely and substantial virtues of the arms of others; there were husbands, and fathers, a 
fathers and mothers of New England the subject of brothers, bearing up firmly and calmly for themselves 
€ .in a work which will serve as a Christmas anc and seeking to screen from cold and pain those w 
New Year’s giflt,and which may serve, at the same time clung to their side. They had built one rade dwe 
as a memorial of the New ENGLAND ForEFATHERS’ Day for all, and that dwelling was first hallowed by praye 
The English have their St. George’s day, the Scotch and praise 
their St. A the Irish their St. Patrick's, the To this chilling reception followed months of lingeri 
French their St. Dennis’s, the Germans their St Boni- privation and hardship, wherein, as Cotton Mathe 
face’s and St. Nepomuk’s, and nobody thinks any harm quaintly tells,“they had a great experiment of man 
of it; and why should not the descendants of those pil- not living by bread alo being left entirely witho 
grims, who all even by theirenen , were denominated bread for months together: nevertheless, the Lord se 
. saints, have their Al! Saints’ Day? In speaking we!! of them food out of the sea. Cold, hardship, fatigue. a 
the Puritans. we do not detract from the merits of : want of suitable tood brought on s s,and one alte 
who are meritoriou in other parts ot the United States another sunk l i€ rave, Ul of the one hundred a 
Were the occasion a fitting one, I might tel! much that is 0 who Ol fi remained; and of those fil 
praiseworthy of the people of the Middle Siates, of th har five at atime were wel! enough to take care o 
fruitful West and 1 merry Sout but this cold month t sick d ry the dead. Grave after grave was ¢ 
of December is | m’sown month, and letu m sorrow and in w und lest the r s Ind 
ourseives a little Wilh Ulinki au i th s uld violate the ast rest of the beloved, the mounds 
pilgrims that covered them w eve d in the spring and sow 
It is now two hundred and twe ly-two years, sin Ww ra So truly may it be said that all the goo 
there stood on 1 s es of H ! " ‘ whic ifier times g up in New Eng d. wa 
Chrisia v } eu ea N es vn h this, In te 1 watching i io ru 
which W . ) irto em awa vas | s ¢ rs ires i i bes eloved 
vaters, a early ready to sa Phat whole da Nor are we to suppose, as many do, that the men w 
had the little ¢ 1spent in fa i prayer; ane da i did so 1 vere of a mould to feel le 
ow the our ad come Ww ail ¢ 1 if eru ke y heartt i ce these for the restrained a 
eave »goa | ire that f u i lw er a i spirit takes ho with a deeper ensity wh 
N r ali ho t un } ear sha ver 0 ‘ porates with m ind show 
d they been strangers a " : t countr When 1 la of Governor Bradford very s t 
but des ring to rm l il rr yt mo er 1 l y misstep € i iint ( in, al 
Christian communit they sought ce Abrahan the so und brothers and sisters of numberless other 
1 ird a ca 0 go out ito a place which they red and died w cold and wantin that forlor 
& i i rwarad ce I i Ww r ve ar lo ima feelil 
« ind we ou «Hie r A re N >< ( ( t trick 
We ‘ nit t ‘ r < ri s ) vith s 1d lun ed determi ri we 
VYoOVAgE yw é tw « icK o Y ‘ ul y rk W n € had undertake lo 
yea r, a ong tos ri t r 1 v, through G i po I 
reu ri ol tI r ship-master, who | i € to And whatdid they do” Be I their determined per 
hem in a warmer latitude, t were oO o s i the snows melted, the beasts retired, the wild 
I New I and coast, amid the ice a ‘ vs I in was subdue and fair villages appeared w 
ofo of i and hardest winters, Tl , while t r rch-spires 1 gardens, and cornfields; and 
t vesst r at a or, a e party ve ired I of men and women arose, the like of whom had no 
ong 1 i ) e shore to find where they m t I re been en. We know, indeed, that the prese 
{ ] ter fro the spray ¢ e sea on their r htened a tninks itself entitled to speak scorntul 
ments. a O it < I met 1 Ww of the old strict days of New England. We hear muc 
»wersof arrows. All day they wandered amid frost oO ie-laws, an ne visages, and soon But i 
“ 1ows, and at night sley der a chance s ler 0 respect for the wisdom of this improved ge ry 
logs and boughs; and when ret i a storm dr rliaps ev we might the betterfor some of th ood 
V XXXIX.—39 157 
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old homefathers of those days; men who feared their 
God, governed their households, minded their business, 
kept their promises, paid their debis, and were addicted 
to many such comfortable and useful practices, which 
was, notwithstanding the enlightening of the times, seen 
o be falling greatly into disuse. We think the world 
might be the better for some of those good old home- 
mothers, who could spin and weave and knit, who 
ooked well to the ways of their household, who brought 
ip their dozen—nay, like the mother of Sir William 
Phipps, their more than two dozen sons and daughters, 
brave, fair, and instructed in every good work ; and that, 
too, with less cost than some in our day expend for mil- 
linery and Cologne water. Nor do we think our legisla- 
tures and high places would be the worse for men like 
Winslow, Winthrop, and Eaton; men courteous, grave, 
and dignified in manner, blameless in every private 
relation, fearing God, and fearing nothing besides, hating 
-ovetousness and shaking their hands from holding of 
yribes; men who knelt before their Maker and stood 
before their country’s enemies; men, in the words of old 
Mather, “so cautious and circumspect in discourse, so 
modest in expression, that it became a proverb for in- 
contestable truth, * The governor saith it.” Perhaps, if 
one of these old statesmen of our infant liberties should 
return from the dead, he would think too well fulfilled 
the prediction of an early governor of Massachusetts: 
“ Blessed hast thou been, O land, in thy rulers; but, alas! 
for the generality, they have not considered how they 
were to honor the rules of God, in reverencing them 
whom God made rulers over them. I fear they will com 

to want, in having set over them those that it will be hard 
cork to honor, and that will hardly be capable to manage 
their affairs.” 

Nor do we think the church of Jesus Christ would be 
the less godly if it had added to it some Christians of the 
deep, wrestling piety of the first settlers ; men who could 
endure hardships as good soldiers; who, amid the 
poverty and hindrances of a new settlement, in all the 
ilarms and harassments of Indian warfare, when their 
1ouse- fires were quenched in the blood of their children, 
or their beloved ones were dragged into a captivity 
worse than death, could say, as Eaton said at the dying 
bed of his eldestson: “Look up to God ;” and still testify, 
as he did, that“he never had a repenting or repining 
hought about removing to New England.” Say, Chris- 
ian brethren, does not the work of Christ in these times 
iced some men much like these? 

And we should be very glad to see, rising in our beau- 
tiful West, such villages as rose in the place of the 

rests of our fatherland, with their white steeples, their 

chool-houses, their clean, comfortable farm-houses, 
reposing under the shade of fatherly old trees, and inha- 
ited by men and women as industrious, moral, thrifty, 
and God-fearing as the pilgrims. Nay, till something 
etter can be found, we should be pleased to see all the 
rising litle republicans of our land, as in those days, 
learning the Assembly’s Catechism, the Lord’s prayer, 
and the ten commandments. Certainly, those ten com- 
mandments, with the reasons annexed, as in the old- 
fashioned New England Primer, never did anybody any 
harm; and possibly they might make some commend- 
able old usages, such as honoring fathers and mothers, 
keeping the Sabbath, and letting alone our neighbors’ 
goods, more common than they bid fair to be in our land, 
just now, under the present influences 

Notwithstanding the degeneracy of the times, how- 
ever, the deep impress Of the strong character of the first 
settlers of New England is still visible in their posterity 

The forefathers and mothers of New England were 


and thrifty; and these qualities 





idustrious. economica 





are still seen among their descendants. It is not, even 
yet, disgraceful for anybody to know how to work; nor 
is it strange or disreputable for even a young unmarried 
woman to be good for something, and earn her own liv- 
ing. In Massachusetts, alone, there were, in 15841, forty 
thousand young women employed in various kinds of 
manufactures, and their earnings were at the rate of 
$4,000,000 a year; that is, the young women of that State 
add to the public wealth $4,000,000 a year, instead of 
being $4,000,000 expense, without receiving any sub 
stantial equivalent, as is the case with some young 
women in some other parts of the world. There are 
certainly many advantages connected with habits of 
industry like these; but are there notalso disadvantages 

Do the New England girls look the worse for their 
industry? Do they lose by it any feminine attractio: 
Go and look at them; trust your own eyes, and I wi 
willingly abide by your decision. I have been not a: 
inattentive observer of women in all parts of the United 
States, and of Europe, and among all classes of people 
and nowhere have I seen the female face and form more 
lovely than among the industrious daughters of New 
E 
generally 

Do their manners suffer by it? Ihave seen manners 
in a New England manufactory that, for native elegance 


and ease, for simple, unaffected dignity, would do 





land ; and this, I believe, is the testimony of traveleis 


discredit to the saloon of the Duchess of Devonshire 

Do their minds suffer by it? Here I assert, and with- 
out fear of contradiction, that nowhere is the fema 
mind more highly or more carefully cultivated than 
N Eng and that, too, among the industrious 


classes. I believe. indeed, there is no other class. T!) 





factory girls of Lowell publish two or three periodical» 
the articles of which are written and edited by ther 
selves; and their works will not suffer by compariso 
with the average of periodicals in this country or Europ: 
Indeed, several! of their compositions have been repu 
lished in England, and have there elicited the high 


degree of commendation 





Do they suffer in their morals? Nothing like it. fF 
morality and piety they are not excelled anywhere 





Do they make the worse wives or mothers? Ask the 
husbands and children; they can tell you. Or let the 
works praise them. Where will you find better boys a 
girls than those which are reared by Yankee mothers 
At the West, they can produce more corn and baco 
at the South, they can grow better cotton and sugar an: 
rice; but as to raising men and women, Yankee la 


yields to none in that; and precisely for this reaso 

the Yankee wives and mothers are healthful and indu 

trious, thrifty and ingenious, intelligent and virtuous 
Intelligence is a trait of character very genera 


conceded to New England. The pilgrim fathers r 
garded schools as among the very necessaries of life 
and provided for them even before they had many othe 
’ considered far more indisper 





things which are usua 
able; and the effect of this has been, as Judge McLea 
of Ohio, remarked, at a public meeting in Cincinna 
“to give to that part of the Union, less favored by so 


and climate than the others, the most efficient and be 


instructed population on the globe.” “The people of 1 
part of Prussia” (continues the judge, who is neither a 
Yankee nor a descendant of the Yankees), “or of ar 
other government in Europe, can be compared in usefu 
knowledge with the yeomanry of New England.” 

n liters 








ture originate 





The larger portion of Americ 





and is sustained in New England. There have bes 
about 800 American writers who have already died, and 
of these more than three-fourths were of New Englai 


origin, natives of a little barren territory scarcely s 




















THE T 


urge in extent as the State of Ohio. In 1540, the Ameri- 


‘an Almanac published the names an 








76 American writers who had alre 
vere resided in Massachusetts, one of the smallest 


States in the Union, 239; while in the three largest of 


resided in Pennsylvania 77, in 


Virginia 31; the 
more than half as 





older States, there 


New 


States together affording but little 


York 64, and in three larges 


ite of Massachusetts. But 





lany as the single small 


iis is not the whole of the contrast For example Ben 


umin Franklin and Joseph Dennie are reckoned to 


, } led 


snnsylvania, because they resided in Philadelphia; 
ut they both belonged to old Massachusetts families, 


sud were both born and educated in Boston. Bishop 
Hobart is reckoned to New York; but he belonged to an 
id Hingham family. His father was a Hingham sea- 


iptain, very generally known at the South, and the 
West Indies, where he traded, under the appellation of 
he ‘honest Yankee” (just as if that would be a distine- 
mn, to be an honest Yankee), and the Bishop’s mother 
was her husband’s own first cousin. It would seem, 

sn, that even Bishop Hobart, with all his contempt of 
on-conformity anc Yankee independency, though, at 

» time of his birth, his parents were residing in Phila 


‘Iphia, yet Bishop Hobart was, after all, a Hebrew of 
H Rufus King is reckoned to New York; but 


e was born and educated, and for many years lived, a 





brews 

tizen of old Massachusetts; and so of several others, 

ckoned to these three large cities. 

From the family and the school, from the church and 
State, as they existed in New England, originated 

ost of that which is really valuable in the social and 

litical 


condition of the Wnited States. “The two or 


ree main ideas,” says M. de Tocqueville, “ which con- 
stitute the basis of the social theory in the United States, 
vere first combined in the States of New England. The 
rinciples of New England spread at first to the neigh- 

wing States; they then passed successively to the 
ore distant ones, and at length they imbued the whole 
New England has 


yeacon lit upon a hill, which, after it has 


nfederation. The civilization o 


n like at 


fused its warmth around, tinges the distant horizon 


vith its glow 





Dr. Julius, the sagacious and scrutinizing traveler 


om Germany, when contrasting the unthrifty condi- 
on of the western States with the prosperity of the 
states north of them, says “As a primary cause ol 
s happy ¢ ondition, we musttake into consideration the 
naterials of which the population is composed, for they 
ave been educated strictly in the school of New Eng- 

id civi | 


ization, the most active and best developed 


yrtion of the American people.” Labor is never re- 
ixed by this persevering race. In place of the log- 
soon appears the dwelling of hewed logs, 
iich, in its turn, must yield to a neat, substantial frame- 
ouse, decorated like the New England home.” 

The hearth is soon surrounded by blooming children, 
vho are carefully kept at school and, after the 7 revalling 
istom, led to church; and in a short time affording to 


by their powerful aid, available 


issistance 
ightening their toils 
more valuable, 


This testimony from Dr. Julius is the 


himself a zealous Roman Catholic 
I the New 


with as little love as possibile tor anything in 


asmuch as he is 


England church 


rhe pilgrims and their descendants have always been 
remarkable for their public spirit, and their gene rosity 

sustaining the institutions and appliances of civiliza- 
on I know it is customary to stigmatize them as ava 


ous, selfish, and mean; but how does this appear? 


Is it seen in the meanness of their d vellings, in the par- 


REASURY. 


residences of 


ly died. Of these, 


simoniousness of their style of living, the niggardliness 





of their public improvements, the want of regard for that 
which constitutes the ultimatum, the refinement of so 
United States whic! 


ciety Show me the part of the 


excels New En 





rland in any of these respects 


Is this meanness and selfishness seen in any attemp} 


so to control the general government as to promote their 


own interests, at the expense of the interests of the 
nation at large? If I read aright the history of Ameri- 


can legislation, the enactments of Congress have never 
promoted New England interests at the expense of other 


New 


sacrificed for the 


interests; but the wealth of England has beer 


repeatedly and lavishly pecuniary 
advantage of other parts of the Union. Embargoes have 
been put on and embargoes taken off—tariffs have bee 


imposed and tariffs have been removed— chan after 





change has been made, by every one of which 


wealth and industry into the new channel to which the 


New 


gland has suffered; and so soon as she has turned her 





law has forced her, and she begins again to prosper, the 
general government forces another change, and she 





again must suffer his fluctuating legislation has cost 


N 


opulent families 


2»w England millions on millions; reduced her most 





1 


to poverty, and filled her streets with 
distress; and yet, instead of rebelling against the govern- 
ment, at every new change she goes resolutely to work, 
with all her might, buffeting the waves which are thrown 
in against her, and adapting herself as speedily as pos- 


sible to her circumstances. Does she conduct herself 





like a selfish or mean member of this great confederacy 
I should think the selfishness and meanness belonged 
somewhere else 

Does she show herself avaricious, selfish, and mean in 
regard to public charities and the support of religious and 
literary institutions? Not only are her own charitable, 
literary, and religious institutions known to be more 
nobly endowed and better maintained, as a whole, than 
those of any other part of the Union, but she is continu- 
ally sending into other States vast sums of money for the 
support of similar institutions there. Scarcely is an 
educational or religious enterprise started at the South 
or West, but New England is solicited for men and 
money to sustain it; but when has New England ever 
sent South or West for money or men t6 sustain her 
charitable efforts? 
To the theological seminary at Prince Edward, in 


Boston alone contributed at one time $10,000, 


Virginia, 
and this institution probably received, in all, not less 
than $50000 from the Yankees. For the theological! 
seminary in Columbia, 8. C., something like $17,000 was 
subscribed by the same classof people. Towards erect- 
n New Orleans, they 


220.000, and other 


ing the first Presbyterian church 
gave $30,000; towards the second 
donations, amounting in all to ne arly Sovu.V0U, for the 
support of religion in that one city; and that, too, for a 
form of religion to which they are not themselves at 
tached, and which has manifested very litle of either 
sympathy or gratitude to them. When has their liberal- 
ity ever been exhibited in the other direction? Wher 
bishops solicited, from the Congregationalists of New 


England, donations for the establishment of Episcopal! 


institutions at the West, their requests were liberally 


responded to—a charity which, perhaps, at some future 


time, may be reciprocated, though the pasthas given bu 
few examples of such reciprocation 
During the thirty years succeeding the year 1500, there 


were given in the city of Boston alone, for general reli- 





gious and charitable objects, and in a way that admitted 


of accurate estimate, more than $2,000,000. During the 


same pet riod, the theological schoo! at Andover, was en- 


in other parts of Massachusetis, at 





dowed by individuals 
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an expense probably of $300 000, and the three colleges 
of the State received during the same period, and from 
Probably the whole 


similar sources, at least $600,000 
State of Massachusetts, during that period, contributed, 
at least, $5 000,000, and perhaps $6,000,000, to objects of 


kind; and her charities have not diminished since. 





Indeed, I doubt whether the world has ever before fur- 





iished an instance of such long-continued, open-handed 
generosity, so entirely free from sectarian and sectional 
as, and with such niggardly remuneration, even in the 
way ofthanks. New England has received hard names 
nd reproaches, in some instances, even from those whom 
she has benefited, a few of whom seem to be entirely 


; 


capable of comprehending the idea that any class of 
Christians ever willingly made sacrifices for the promo- 
tion of religion without reference to the advancement of 
icir own sect. If no selfish motive can be seen, they 
ink themselves in duty bound to imagine one. 
In looking at these proofs of New England generosity, 
should be recollected that money there, at least a great 
portion of what is expended in religious charity, comes 
i small sums, and by very hard work. One of the old 
tizens of OMo, who is a native of New England, once 
l me 


sale “When I was a young man, on the south 
shore of Massachusetts, and hoed my corn four times a 


to 
year, and worked the earth around, with my fingers, 
among the plants, to make them grow, and after ail, 
thought I did well to get twelve, or even eight bushels to 
Nor 
do the New England people, generally, know what it is 
Yet, though it requires double the labor 


the acre, I did not know what it was to live easy.” 


to live easy. 
there to obtain half the income that may be obtained in 
some other portions of the country, their religious chari- 
ties, on the whole, are nearly double what they are any- 
And these are the people who are called 


Let 


where else. 


selfish, mean, stingy! those who thus reproach 


them do half as much for public interests of any sort, 
and we can then listen totheir taants with less contempt 

But the Yankees,” 
True: 
take care of them, if they 
, 


it is said, “ always take good care 


> 


why shouldn't they Who will 
1 take care of them- 


ao 
All classes of people seem to desire to be taken 


of themselves 
not 
eelves 
are of—in regard to the desire, I see but liule difference 


The principal difference, which I perceive, is this: the 


Yankees understand very well that they must take care 


themselves, and they set themselves about it with 





ner more energy and sk han some of their neigh- 





BOOK. 
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AND 


bors manifest; but no one can say of them, generally, 
that they live on their neighbors, or profit by wronging 
them 

All local prejudices and jealousies in our nation are, 
in every case, the extreme of folly; and, in religious 
matters, pre-eminently wicked. We are all one people; 
we have all one country; the real interests of the whole 
are the real interests of every part. If one member sur- 
fers, all the members must suffer with it; if one rejoices, 
all should rejoice with it; and if there iz any honor or 
advantage in being a native of any part cular section of 
the Union, the honor and advantage of being a member 


of the Union itself, are still greater. 


A POLISH WINTER SCENE IN 1832 
Pfizer. 


From the German of G 


BY WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 


Go not from the cottage, dearest, no 

Thou wilt lose thyself amid the snow; 

Ravens hover there, and wolves are howling 
At their banquet, by the moon’s cold light ; 

In the drifts the greedy Cossacks, prowling, 
Strip the corpses stark and white. 


Go not from the cottage, dearest, no! 
For an idiot wanders through the snow; 
He will frighten thee, thou fearful-hearted 
He, the crazy man, will bid thee say— 
“ By what art the days that have departed, 
Can again be made to-day.” 


Go not from the cottage, dearest, no! 
Shouldst thou lose thyself amid the snow, 
Who will seek thee in that hour of danger” 
Not thy father : 
Sle 


he is here no more— 

“ps he now in death, or roams a stranger 
On some far and foreign shore? 

See, all trembling with the cold, a roe 


Flies before the wolves, across the snow; 


Let her enter; shelter, warm, and save her 
Ah, my child! be pitiful, ‘tis right: 


So the pitying stranger too shall favor 


Thy poor father in his flight. 





LOVE’S 
BY MINA 


On, love, ve no riches to lay at your feet, 


But my hands are unshackled and free, love ; 
And gladly, most gladly Ill labor for thee— 


Only just wait and see, love 


Oh, who would not labor both day and night, 
For the smile of one like thee, love? 

I've a heart to conquer misfortune’s might— 
Only just wait and see, love 

I have won no laurels to bind my brow, 

But my pathway is over the sea. love; 


And soon I may bring thee an honored name— 


Only just wait and see, love. 


SONG. 
MERTON. 


Though the darkest waves of misfortune frown, 


I will struggle against the sea, love; 
To offer thee gems of wealth and renown— 
Oaly just wait and see, love. 


} 


Oh, dream not the heart that has ever 





So fondiy and true to thee, love, 
Will falter 
Only just wait and see, love 


ie— 


and sink in ignoble str 


Farewe!l|!—I go to the golden shore, 
And Heaven may favor me, love; 
Fortune and Time may have roses in store— 


Only just wait and see, love. 











MODEL 


A Cottage 


in the Gothu Style. 


Tus is in the genuine style of English cottage 
chitecture. 
h 


The accommodations, as shown in the ground- 


consist of a porch, a; a sitting-room, four- 


b; kitchen, sixteen by fif- 


in, 


} 


e€ by sixteen feet, 


en feet, ¢; staircase, d; scullery, thirteen feet 
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COTTAGE 
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six inches by sixteen feet, e; pantry, f; cow- 
house, g; dairy, A; pig-sty, i; privy, 4; place for 
manure and ashes, 7; and coal-house, m. 

The upper floor may contain a drawing-room 
over the sitting-room, and bed-rooms over the 
kitchen and scullery; or it may contain only 


bed-rooms. 
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CAPS AND CAPES. 


CAPS 


No unmarried lady should wear a morning cap; it is 

ie mark, the badge, if we may so call it, of the young 
matron. And if the wife cares as much for her husband’s 
admiration after marriage as before it, she will never 
dispense with this tasteful coquettish appendage to a 
morning toilette 

There has been an attempt this season to bring up 


Fig. 1 Fiz.2 Fig 
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) nye 
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CAPES 
tnese are rare y worn inther rm cr. and are more 
particularly suited to dinner or smal! evening compa- 


nies. They are worn of all sizes and patterns, as may 
be seen from the accompanying engravings. Fig. 4isa 


avorite style The materiel is lace, Brussels. or a fine 


wmitation is allowable. The ribbon knot should corre- 
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delicate India muslin, with triple embroidered frills of 
the same, as in fig. 1, or a double frill, (see fig 2.) These 
are quite simple, and require only a bow and strings of 
some bright embroidered ribbon to finish them. In fiz. 3 
we have a cap composed of Guipure Jace (or what is 
called Guipure), with a bow and band of ribbon, and 
neuds of the same, each side of the face. These are al! 
intended for a plain house costume, and may be worn 


with propriety by older ladies. 


3 Fig. 4. 
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spond or contrast in color with the dress over which the 


cape is worn. Figs. 5 and 6 are embroidered muslins, 
the first having trimmings of rich Brussels lace, similar 
to fig. 4, while fig. 6 has a double ruche of embroidered 
muslin. The last requires no ribbon, and should be fas- 
tened with a brooch. The first has a mming of bound 
silk bows and knots extending down the front The 


color of the silk should be brilliant 
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EDITORS’ 





t we are, at the end of the year 1849 
egins the half century, and sounds fearfully large, the 


pher always appearing to add the whole previous nine 





I 
ears to its amount It is, therefore, a good era for sum- 

ng up what we h done since the last cipher was 
efore us: what good and agreeable passages of life we 


an remember; and what portion of the time we could 


r 

wish blottedout. Ever e shortest life has long, weari 
ome hours of sadness and desponde ; but the years 
o by with ivy burdens of human cares and 
riefs; and we should bear in mind thatthe patient doer 
neve! rs. Itis indo t ca 3 € 1 

\ i fr i ls of t Book—who have 
een W ss > isi c yn th ss i re- 
inion arou our € tney ca IT e pro- 

ess of th works we hav had in nul 

We have endeavored to make the * Book” an emblem 

what human life should -pro sive inexcellence 
4 < e horize videns as we ascend Alps rise 
n Alps 1 our friends conti steadfast, as we 
are sure t will, the ascent w ontinue easy. “ Up- 
ward and onwa sour motto. December ends butto 
make room for vivent he new year, and this 

mber of >“ Rook” w oon be « sed the new 
verald ofar vy volume We bid our ft is adieu now 


The most per t form 1 I ure is i sphere, or that 
which has no 1; so in perio a erature; imita z, 
ma of its rracter s, the operations of nature 
he seasons a their cha 8; that which has bee abie 
o continue longest, Must possess important ex ences 
Jur orbit is known; our influences are tested; our 

promises have been fulfilled 
The advantages attending such a periodical as the 
Lady’s Book are many; and in sage of 5 tical ex- 
tement and restiess activity, It may be well to consider 





e worth of rature, poetry in particular, w 1 has 
een one oft overning keys of harmony in our Book 
I prosperity ¢ mm is notto be ¢ mated by 
crease O sp ation and ac n m of wealth 
1 ss there be a correspondent moral improvement 
Hence, we sho itin reg ry means adapte 

o expand, exalt, and purify t 1 Phat good | 

as this te lency > ordinary de r Will, Wwe 

e apparent from the following remark Poetry has a 
power to prolong the innocent enjoyments of early life 
Youth is the season of hapy 38; the result of its inno- 


cence and exemption from care, its warm and generous 


affections, its bright and beautiful visions of the future. 


How many of these joys might be always possessed 
But people lose their susceptibility by neglecting the 





objects which gave to it exercise, -asuring their 
iegree of happiness by the estimates of fashion and the 


world. In 


taste for poetry, they become devotees of the formal, the 








ng the poetry of youth, if they also jose the 





selhish, the prosaic 

Oh, let the nobler part of our nature, tts suscepubility 
to the grand and lovely, assert its prerogative! Let us 
not sink down, contented with a mere material, grovel- 
ling life! Let us, in the study of divine poetry, preserve 


} 


in its vividness and delicacy nation which 


endered spring the season oO 





hope; when every flower tha 


TABLE. 


a gladness over our hearts; when every breeze, bearing 


on its wings the perfume of the rose, heaved the breas 
d spreadin 


with pleasure; when the springing life a: 


verdure around us gave new energy to the soul, ar 
raised its grateful feelings to the Author of all joy: then 
the s of summer will breathe calmness and repose to 


he m and the mil 





evenings be devoted to commun- 





gs with the vaulted sky; autumn the season of 
pensive thought or grateful thanksgiving; and winter of 


at solemn foreboding which impresses on the soul that 








the fashion of this world passeth away All this variety 
of nature, her gentle and r sorrowful torms, speak to 
| 2 la rg 3 ] y the Creator—th poet 
‘ lag 1 should w thear? 
I tady of | ry s the same relation to the 
Y ivauon o art it science does ») the inte ( 
And isthe cultivation o ormer of less consequence 
than that of the latter? § yu the int recelve ou 
most anxious a ntion, wh heart, out of which are 
the issues of li on the state of which depends the colo 
i of events for ume and eternity, shall the heart be 
neglected’? The study of poetry creates a disposition to 
pity and ki ess, and t : ssens th imount of hu- 
nan woe It Oo exalts a stre rens the mind, by 
inspiring and rendering abity and predominant the 
more elevated emotions. The mind exerts itself in the 
itmost vigor, only when fluenced by strong feeli: 
The calmness of intensity, spoken of by Foster, is neces 
iry to the ympiisn tof enterprises of great im- 
porta ¢ S sire ren by indulgence 
1 «¢ be frequently awakened by the 
ofty and stirring descriptions of poetry, pure and holy 
poetry, the energy desired w * the result 
Elevation of mind is equa necessary to successtiu 
achievement We shall often meet with the opposition 
of interest and the laugh of folly But if we overcome 
evil with good, if we keep our hearts elevated above the 
mean intrigues of artifice, moving on in that path which 
the voice of ins ration I AY in the poetry of na 
ture’s works, or prophet vo 1s appointed, we sh 
reach a region where heavenly luences will be around 
and, like e trave r upon eA *s, look down 
on the world a its storms unmoved 
It is not the 1 i of poetry we are urging on our 
readers, but 1 of it. Poets are nature's terpret 
€ a she does not bestow rgifisona But every 
r ynal being has facu N 1 may cultivated to 
€ y intensely the display of the beauties and riches of 
iture, which the true poet only can describe and make 
palpable We think, therefore, that this cultivation of 
our powers is a duty as well as delight, and that it pecu- 





iarly commends tself to the department of female e 


tion. Woman, the subject of poetry,to whom man’s 


ca 
destiny is in a great measure committed—for by her 
alone was the promised Saviour to be named—and by 
her is the heart trained to obey His precepts—woman, 
whose spotless purity should awe from vice and allure 
) virtue; woman should drink deeply at the fount o 
spiration, and be the instructor of man in whatever 


j t r. a lot good report 


things are pure an 
Therefore it is, that we have given a larger share in 


r Book” to our poetical contr jtors, than is usually 


allotted in periodicais. Our pracuce has ar 


inconve- 


> 
abe 
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nience, as it encourages a host of writers to shower 
their favors on us—“thick as leaves in Vallambrosa.” 
We have too many of these on hand; embarrassed by 
the multitude of such offerings, we must, for the future, 
decline all which are not of the highest merit. Not that 
we undervalue the love of poetry, or the efforts to culu- 
vate the art, as we have already shown. 

Whatever we can do, consistently with the established 


character of our periodical, to encourage the talents of 
young writers and foster the genius of woman, shall be 
done. But this month we have no contributions on 
hand we consider necessary to name as accepted. Those 
writers whose favors are retained for publication, will 
be notified by private communication, or by a notice in 
the January number. 





EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 


NATURE; ADDRESSES AND LECTURES. By 
R. W. Emerson. Boston and Cambridge: James Mun- 
oe & Company. pp. 382. We have here the choicest 
roductions of the author, who is now acknowledged as 
1¢ of the most original and bold among the men of 
nius our country can boast. There is a peculiarity in 
e writings of Mr. Emerson; whatever theme he touches 
e sets in a new light, and thus gives the charm of 
ovelty to his most grave addresses What he writes 
will be read; and if the meanings cannot all be compre- 
ended—his Sphinx loves to deal in riddles—the beau- 
es of language will be felt. And there are great truths 





made manifest by his earnest, sincere teachings. 
rHECANTON CHINESE; OR, THE AMERICAN’S 
SOJOURN IN THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE. By Or- 
nond Tiffany, Jr. Same publishers. A very interesting, 
easant book, the best sketch of Chinese manners and 
ustoms we have seen; because the writer makes no 
uttempt to be fine or rhetorical, but tells his story in the 
y, which makes his readers 





earty, happy, colloquial w 
ree to enjoy what has given him enjoyment. Mr. Tif- 
any has avoided the common fault of minuteness— 
telling too much. He has the talent of painting a scene 
yr character by a few words; a great advantage in this 
usy age. Whoever wishes to read a panorama-like 
sketch of Canton, where al! is moving and living before 
vem, will thank the author of this amusing work. The 
sublishers have done their part well: the books issued 
om their press are always pleasant to look upon, and 
asy to read. 

A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. Same pub- 
ishers have issued a second edition of this very cheer- 
book. We hardly know a story better suited 
yr a Christmas present than this bright litle sunbeam. 
The author is Miss Planché, of London; but the beauty 


f thought, the flowers of sweet feeling she has enshrined 


ittle 


his “ Trap,” will catch American hearts 

LONG®’ LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS.” The 
Messrs. Long, of New York, have commenced publish- 
ng, mn a uniform style, a series of some of the best 
iovels in the English language. They have two now in 
the press, “Rockingham; or, the Younger Brother,” 
and“ The Dowager,” by Mrs. Gore. That same build- 
ig, No. 43 Ann Street, contains four of the most 
polite, active business men in the country—the two 
Longs down stairs, who have every publication in the 


‘ountry for sale, not the least of which is Godey’s La- 
jy’s Book, and supply dealers both in town and country ; 
and the two Dexters up stairs, who are the agents for all 
he newspapers in the country, and who supply venders 
everywhere 

HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. No.3. Harper & Bro- 
thers, and Lindsay & Blakiston. Another number of this 


most interesting work, by Thackaray, has been sent a 


by the publishers. Dickens must look to his laurels. 

THE INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN. Dewitt & Daven- 
port, New York. We have often spoken in favor of tl 
most amusing novel, and we again commend it to the 
lovers of funny literature. Bernard Audrey’s many 
scrapes are enough to prevent any person from wishing 
to possess the secret of making themselves invisible 

THE ARCHITECT. Nos.6,7, and 8 W.H. Ran- 
lett. Same publishers. We again recommend this truly 
American work to the public. The plans of cottages are 
intended for our own soil—the calculations are made for 
our own country. No gentleman wishing to build a 
cottage or country house, should do so without consult- 
ing the Architect. Many hundreds of dollars may 
saved by doing so 

MARRYAT’S NOVELS. T. B. Peterson, No. 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. We have received from 
the publisher the following novels of this graphic and 
amusing writer: *“‘ Newton Forster,” “Midshipman 
Easy,” “Japhet in Search of his Father,” “ Pacha of 
Many Tales,” and “Peter Simple.” The same pub- 
lisher has also given us Eugene Sue's splendid work 
of “The Wandering Jew,” with a number of beautifu! 
and well-executed engravings. 

HU ME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co., Boston. We have received from Mr. J. W 
Moore, 193 Chestnut Street, the third volume of this neat 
edition, of which we have heretofore spoken in terms of 
commendation. 

THE WORKS OF MICHAEL DE MONTAIGNE 
Edited by William Hazlitt. J. W. Moore, Philadelphia 
A splendid octavo of 700 pages, comprising the author's 
essays, letters, and journey through Germany and Italy 
with notes from al! the commentators, biographical and 
bibliographical notices, &c. &c. It also contains a fine 
portrait of Montaigne and a view of his chateau. The 
enterprise of the American publisher cannot be too 
highly commended, and he should be amply repaid by 
the sale of a large edition. Every library should possess 
a copy. 

THE BRAVO’S DAUGHTER; OR, THE TORY OF 
CAROLINA. By A. J. H. Duganne. Stringer & Town- 
send, New York. An interesting Revolutionary story 
by an author who is rapidly winning his way to emi- 
nence. We can safely, and do most cheerfully recom- 
mend this book. 

ARISTOCRACY; OR, LIFE AMONG THE UPPER 
TEN. By Joseph A. Nunes. T. B. Peterson, Philad: 
phia. We have heretofore noticed this original Ameri- 
can novel, on the occasion of its first appearance. We 
are glad that its popularity demands a new edition 


THE CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE By E 

















EDITORS’ 


Bulwer Lytton. Harper & Brothers, New York; Lind- 
say & Blakiston, Philadelphia. The second part is now 


published, and we can only repeat what we said in 
eference to the first part—thatitis Bulwer’s chef-d ourre. 
FRONTENAC; OR, THE ATOTARHO OF THE 
IROQUOIS. <A Metrical Romance. By Alfred B. Street 
Baker & Scribner. New York t 

from Bentley’s London editi 


Appleton in 








is volume purports to 
It is very 
Philadel- 


ooks as 


e printed on. 

eatly printed, and is for sale by 

phia. It has a picture facing the title-page, that 

much like Mr. Street as the original portrait of Adam in 
the New England Primer 

COMMERCE OF THE PRAIRIES. By Josiah Gregg. 

J. W. Moore, Philadelphia 


This is the fourth editi 


which speaks well for the popularity of the work. It is 
he Journal of a Santa Fe Trader, during eight expedi- 
ious across the great western prairies, and a rest lence 


of nearly nine years in northern Mexico. Itis illustrated 


with maps and engravings, and forms two very hand- 


some volumes. In these present times, when public 
excited 


reated of, it is one of the most interesting works to be 


uriosity is so much respecting the country 


had 
THE AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE 


Philadelphia 


Henry F. Anners, 
A little manual, containing directions for 
preparing upwards of four hundred dishes, in the most 
approved style. We have heretofore noticed its merits, 
and have nothing new to say 

IMPROVING STORIES FOR THE YOUNG 


S. Arthur. 


taining several very pretty and improving stories, by 


By T 
Same publisher. A small child’s book, con- 
in 
author who always writes well and profitably 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
BELL sher 
of the author of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” 


CAMP- 
Same pub! A very neat miniature edition 
“* Gertrude of 
Wyoming” is alone worth the price of the book. 

THE LITTLE SAVAGE By C Marryat 
Harper & Brothers, New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, 
Philad i 


authenticity of the book 


iptain 





The imprint of the Harpers stamps the 
of Ro 
ish, Baron Munchausenish production, well 
both 





inson Crusoe- 
and 


It is probably 


Itis a sor 
written 


full of interest to old and 


young 
e last production we shall ever have from the pen of 
lamented author 

EVENINGS AT WOODLAWN. By Mrs. E 
Baker & Scribner, New York. A very « 
introducing, in a familiar way, numerous traditions of 
Mrs think, 


exceeded herself in the production of this volume, which 





F. Ellet. 
volume, 


neertu 


European countries Ellet, we has even 


cannot but give pleasure to her numerous friends, and to 


the reading public at large 

THE BELLE OF THE COURT; 
THOUSAND. By G.P.R 
Cincinnati and St. Louis; T. B 


of 


OR, ONE IN A 
Stratton & Barnard, 


Philadelphia 


James 
Peterson, 


A reprint of one James’s earlier novels, too well 


known to need particular reterence It is very neatly 


printed, and does credit to the enterprising publishers of 
the queen city of the West 
THE LILY OF SONORA 


publishers. A tale 


3y H. G Chipman. Same 
Mexico. The 


entered on anew and rich 


of northern author, 


whose name is new to us, has 





field. There is abundant material for romances in the 
history and manners and customsof the Mexican people 

TALES OF THE CADDO 
They 


west, and are written with a fidelity and spirit unusual 


By John Tomlin. Same 


publishers are illustrative of life in the South- 


in sketches of this sort. Itis a very entertaining book 


THE FORTUNES OF WOMAN. Stringer & Town- 
send, New York. A novel, by the author of “ First 
Love.” It relates the adventures of a governess, and 


embraces an infinity of characters. It is weil written, 


B 
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but of th, and “ Jane 


Eyre.” 
CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION 
PLE. T B. Peterson, Philadelphia 


the fifth and 


great ieng not sO interesting as 


FOR THE PEO- 
We have received 
which is too 


sixth numbers of this serial 


} 


wel 





known to require particular notice. 
SCHMITZ AND ZUMPTS CLASSICAL SERIES 
Lea & Philade 


number of this va 


Blanchard phia. We have received the 


1able series. which 


comprises 
\ 
4 


donum, Libri Qui 


Curtii Rufi de gestis Alexandri Magni, regis Mace- 
ersunt VIIL” 


highest 


su] Teachers and scho- 


rs untformly speak in the terms of these neal 


aud cheap vo 
POEMS, BY 
Noss & 


imes. 
ALICE 
Brother, Phila 


AND PHO!BE CAREY. 


ielphia 


J.M 


We are happy to learn 


that these enterprising publishers are bringing out a 
beautiful edition of the poetical writings of these ladies 
whose poetry is so universally known and admired 


We shall examine the book particularly when it appears, 
The 


ust be sufficient to excite 


extended notice of it bare 





* a more an 


nouncement of it, however, m 
curiosity 

INNOCENCE OF CHILDHOOD. By Mrs. Colman 
D. Appleton & Co., New York; Geo. S. Appleton, Phila- 
One of Mrs 
that always please the children, and are well worth 
It is very neatly 


delphia Colman’s charming little books 
reading by people of an older age 
got up 

THE PURITAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. By J. K 
Baker & Scribner. New York; J. W. Moore, 


phia. We can perceive no abatement of power 


Pau ding 
Philadel! 
in this distinguished writer. The present volume evinces 


all the talent and discrimination that characterized his 


and 
The dedication to “ King Peo- 


earlier works. He has chosen an interesting theme 
handled it admirably 
As a 


hers have exceeded even themselves 


of book-making, the 


ple ” is 


unique specimen 


Itis, indeed, 





very beautiful 
CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS Vol. vii 


Harper & Brothers, New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, 
Philadelphia. It comprises the first volume of “ Insti- 
tutes of Theology.” It is, of course, invaluable to those 
who have the previous volumes; and can be bought by 
students and others s rately if desired 


rHE COURT AND REIGN OF FRANCIS 
FIRST, KING OF FRANCE. By Miss Pardoe 
This 


THE 
Lea & 


Blanchard, Philadelphia. lady author, so cele- 


brated for her lighter works, has entered on a field in 


which she displays as much critical acumen and dis- 


she does good taste and knowledge of 


the 


crimination, as 
delightful histories 


will tend 


most 


for many a day, and 


belles-lettres. Itis one of 


we have read to elevate 
It is in two el 


Novel. By 


author's character 


MATERNAL LOVE A 





it volumes 


the author o 


“The Fortunes of Woman,” ete. Stringer and Town- 
send, New York. We are indebted to W. B. Zieber for 


a copy of this new tale, which, from a hasty glance at 


its pages, seems sustain the reputation of its 


lo fully 
author 

EDMOND DANTES. 
OF MONTE CRISTO 
W. Noble, Louisville 


A SEQUEL TO THECOUNT 
by Alexa 
Ky.; T. B Peterson, Philads 


er Dumas. George 


Iphia 


Call soon, if you wish to secure a copy, for types can 
scarcely supply the demand. Everybody read “ Monte- 
Cristo,” and, of course, everybody will read its seque 

It is necessary to do so to keep up with the age. We 


scarcely think it quite as interesting as its predecessor, 


but reader entranced 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. Harper & 
New York; Lindsay & Philade}- 


have received the first 


itis snfficientiv so to hold the 


Brothers, Blakiston 


phia. We part of this’ work 
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AAPA PLP 


making 208 double column octavo pages, embellished 
with a fine medallion head of Southey. It is edited by 
iis son-in-law, John Wood Warter, B. D. It is, of 
ourse, a collection of valuable extracts from works on 
ull subjects, and of all ages, than whom no one was more 
apable of making, and is invaluable to a literary man 
It is beautifully printed 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, No 2 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston ; T.-B. Peterson, Phila- 
lelphia. This number contains the whole of the “Two 
(ientlemen of Verona,” with a beautiful plate of Julia, 
engraved on steel. When completed, this will be a 
superb library edition of the entire works of Shakspeare 
YOU AND ME.” ASong. Words by Thos. Hood. 
These beautiful words by Hood have been simply but 
charmingly arranged, to show their feeling and pathos. 
It has passed through two large editions in a few days, 
in the northern cities. It is a perfect gem. This song 
was sent us by Boardman & Gray,of Albany. By the 
way, this said establishment of Messrs. B. & G. deserves 
he notice of all publishers of newspapers and maga- 
zines. There are fifty-five papers and thirty magazines 
aken in their establishment, one of the most extensive 
n the country. An example for other factories. These 
gentlemen are also the makers of the celebrated Piano 
Fortes with the Dolce Campana attachment. 


NEW MUSIC 

We are indebted to Mr. A. Fiot, No. 196 Chestnut 
Street, for an exceedingly choice collection of new 
music, published during the last month. We have ofien 
spoken, in terms of high commendation, of the beautiful 
style in which Mr. Fiot publishes all his music. Some 
of the present pieces are exquisite specimens of musical 
typography. 

Hohnstock Concert Polka. By Adele Hohnstock. Thir- 
ween pages of most brilliant composition. One’s fingers 
will surely ache by the time they have mastered it. The 
lady herself can play it better than any one we have yet 
beard. 

General Bem's Grand March. 

Kossuth Polka. 

(ieneral Georgey’s Danubian Quickstep. 

General Bem's Hungarian Galop 

Bem, Ban, Boum Polka. 

Sympathy Polka 

Dearest Mae Polka 

Swiss Polka. 

The above eight pieces, comprise a profusion of good 
hings by Professor J.C. Viereck, who seems to have 
drawn inspiration from the recent Hungarian tumults. 
They have at least had one good effect. We hardly 
know which of the eight we like best. They are all 
good. 

The Sunshine of the Heart. Words by Samuel Lover. 
Music by James M Deems. A very sweet song wedded 
to a simple and touching air. 

Messrs. Lee & Walker, No. 162 Chestnut Street, have 
sent us the following collection of new and fashionable 
pieces, issued since our last number, viz :— 

The New Fashion Polka By Horatio D. Hewitt. Itis 
a creditable production to the author. 

La Polonaise. By Charles Voss. One of a series of 
six, entitled “ Petit Necessaire Musicale.” 

Mary Blane and Rosa Lee. Arranged by Charles 
Grobe, in his aria entitled “Salut a Washington,” or 

Gems of the South.” They are beautiful studies forthe 


young performer 
St. Valentine's Waltz. By R. H. Schmidt. Very simple 
and effective. 
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Osprey Waltz. By Ben. F. Scull. 

A Canzonetta to the Susquehanna. Words by General 
Horatio Hubbell. Music by Charles Zeuner. A song 
destined to be very popular. 

They tell me I shall loveagain. By Stephen Glover. A 
song as sung by Miss Birch. 

The Sunny Dreams of Childhood. Words by Edward 
Gill. Musie by Edward Laud. 

When others strive to win thy smile. Poetry by Thomas 
J. Diehl. Music by Professor Bellak, who has given 
usa most beautiful air, and an arrangement that cannot 
fail to please. 

Philadelphia Lions. Words by Peter Swift. Music 
by Professor Bellak. A comic song, very popular at the 
various theatres. 

Mr. Edward L. Walker, No. 160 Chestnut Street, has 
published a profusion of excellent pieces during the last 
month. We can safely recommend every piece that he 
publishes, for his taste is perfect, and his knowledge of 
the musical wants of the community unrivalled. The 
titles of his recent publications are 

The Chestnut Street Polka. By James Bellak. A mag- 
nificent production. Itis danced at Maguire's Assem- 
blies, and will be the popular Polka of the season. 

Barnum's Polka. By James Bellak. 

Scottish Polka. By same author. Both very creditable 
performances of an author who always writes well. 

Honora—a Waltz. By Gustave Blessner. We regard 
Mr. Blessner as the most promising, and, so far, success- 
ful author now in America, and the present piece is full 
of his peculiar beauties. 

Marche du Sucre de Tl Opera le Prophéte de G. Meyerbeer 
The prestige of the author’s name, and the name of the 
opera, are sufficient to draw attention to this piece, aside 
from its own intrinsic merit. 

Waterproof March and Quickstep. By Mrs. A F. W. 
Speer. A sort of India-Rubber production—one that 
rebounds and goes by itself, when one gets it fairly 
started. It is very pretty. 

Spring's First Flower. Words by Joseph A. Nunes 
Music by Charles Zeuner. A song. 

Ever be Happy. A popular ballad to the favorite mu- 
sic of Balfe. Arranged for the guitar by Biessner. 

I'm thinking on thy smile, Mary. Also arranged for 
the guitar 

Mr. Walker has also published a magnificent portrait 
in lithograph, of the renowned Max Maretzek, the prince 
of white neckcloths and orchestral batons. It reflects 
great credit on the artists, as well as on the enterprise of 
the publisher. 

Mr. Walker is also getting out a Musical Annual, to 
be called “ Walker’s Musical Gift for 1850,” which is 
destined to excel anything of the kind ever produced. 
It will contain a march, a waltz.a polka, a song, a duet, 
a quadrille, &e &c., and be got up in the most beautiful! 
style. We cannot conceive of a more beautiful gift- 
book; and, from the publisher’s known taste, we antici- 
pate a splendid affair. 

From Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co., No. 40 South Eighth 
Street. we have received the following new pieces, 
which are got up with their usual taste, and sold at their 
unusually low prices. 

Arabella Polka. By Francis Righa. It is arranged as 
performed by the Steyermarkische Company. 

Dearest, then Tl love you more. An answer to “* Will 
you love me then as now?” and should go with it in 
every musical collection. 

Ladies’ Favorite Polka. By Strauss. This should, and 
doubtless will become a general favorite 

The California Quickstep. It smacks of gold in every 
bar. 




















EDITORIAL 


ae 


Write to me. Words by Fitzball. Music by Balfe. A 
spirited song by a popular author. 


One Hunprep Paces or READING IN ONE NUMBER OF 





THE Lapy’s Boox.—It will be perceived that we give ONE 


HUNDRED PAGES of reading in this number, and, if a care- 
ful survey is made of the articles and the contributors, 
it will be found that both are of the first class. This 
number alone contains about twenty pages more thana 


common-sized novel; and we need hardly say that the 


matter far surpasses that Of most of the novels of the 


day Is not this going out of the year well? What 


magazine in the world has ever equaled it? Have we 


kept our promise to the public? Have we not given our 


subscribers much more than we promised’? Are they 


willing now to tru 


us, when we say that next year’s 





numbers shall surpass those of this year? They may 





suppose this to be impossible; we grant that it appears 
so—but we promised that 1549 should surpass 1545, and 


it has done so 





EMBER NUMBER.— 
Look at 


it, and compare it with any other in any magazine. An- 


{BELLISHMENTS IN THE De 





The best mezzotint of the season, by Welch 


yther mezzotint, by Doney, of New York, his first ap- 





vearance in our book, but well known to the mag: 





public—he also has produced a gem. Armstrong, in his 





portrait of the pretty and talented Mrs. Neal, appears to 





there is the 


have been inspired by his subject. T 


e of embel- 





ed in colors an 





mT lever attempted by any other magazine Ve 
eve that we have the only artist in this country that 


As usual, we 





n do this kind of printi 








autiful colored fashion plates, and, in derision, one of 
wooden blocks.” Never has question been settled 

» summary way as to the merits of these plates 

an by the universal ice of the press. It has taught 
r worthy imitator sson—one that we hope he may 











whit by. Of the minor engravings, there is “ After the 
Election.” ar 1e comfortable, co ‘Christmas Family 
Party,” and others too numerous to mention. We would 
recommend every person to look for the January num- 
ver of Lady’s Book. It will do to send a friend in 
piace of an ial 
While upon of p res, we copy t fol- 
wing no of t Book i Pittsbur Saturday 
Visiter ted vy Mr Swiss m ‘ I Fat r’s 
Grave ind ‘B r and Sis t l pre en- 
s. and could not poss y shoc y one’s 3 
delicacy. The Book nev ( ains any immodest 
res—none caicuiated to inspire an impure thoug 
ing a ish to any cheek: and this is more tha! 
in be said é ors 
We copy the following from ( umbers’ Journa It 


I 
wi Suit t Ss meridian @8 well as that of Edint irgn :— 


“Our correspondents are as numerous as ever, : 





thing gives us so much pain as the continual reje¢ 
papers in prose and verse, written with an apparently 
irnest wish to succeed; and though not exactiy up to 
mark, yet occasionally maniiesting no small amount 


An editor, however, must have no 





of taste and ability 

compassion. He stands himself before ritieal tribunal, 
d requires to act with scrupulous indifference in re- 
( g what seems unsuitable Al the same time, we 

are. of cour anxious t eip on aspira S ior illerary 
nors, and a word of couns and kin ess to the d 


Serving is not wanting where it can be ot servi 


As we have before stated. w rive four pages of se- 


NOTICES, 
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ETC. 


NR eee eee 





lected matter, from authors whose writings do not usually 
appear in magazines, and, at the same time, we give in 
each number four more pages of original matter than 
one of our cotemporaries, and eight more than the other 
Upon this subject the New York Mirror makes the 
following remarks, in its notice of the prospectus of 
another magazine :— 

“The only fault that we have with the prospectus is, 
t‘ The articles -are to be entirely original.’ 


the A maga 


zine that rigidly excludes all the gems of literature not 





written expressly for its columns, will hardly be relished 
by the popular taste. A landlord might as well banis/ 
all condiments from his table that did not grow in his 
own garden, and give his guests soup without salt, meat 
without mustard, pork without pepper, and greens with 
out vinegar. We don’t believe in restricting the publi 


ious dish.” 





appeute to an indige 
Has it ever struck our subscribers that the twelve 
pieces of music, printed as we print them on stout colore 


aper, would cost exactly the subscription price of th 





Book, three dollars, if purchased at a music store?’ Wi 





our subscribers piease to remember that, to procure one 
Oo! the spien lid premiums we offer, back subs« ripvons 


must be paid up, and that for 1550 be paid for in advances 


before one of them can be sent’ Subscribe ear Has 
any one who is deli uent id “ The Novel Test,” by a 
Country Editor, published ie November number 
THERE are some green spots in the life of an editor—a 
is notdark. We were of the party at our friend 





' 
Dr. W.D. Brinckle, where there was so much to delig) 
two of our seuses, those of seeing and tasting. The fo 
owing descr yn of the good things, we copy from tha 


admirable work, the Albany Horticulturist 


Hor LTURAL Parry.—We learn that our friend, Dr 
W. D. Brinckle, whose zeal and knowledge place hin 
among the foremos amateur horticulturalists, held 
his residence in Girard Square, Philadelphia, on the 


evening of the 13th of September, one of the most agre 


sourees ever enjoyed in this count 





e to accept bis Kind invitalion, w 
would gladly have noticed this reunion more fully; | 


we now are forced to content ourselves with the follow 





ng memor i, kindly sent us by one of the guest 
I Hor! I ST 

Duri! orucu rale¢ n1bLuO >have had rather 
10 han isual s y of fruits and flowers ; but the 
climax of the gala was last evening, when Dr. Brinckle 


to do honor to tne occasion, and to exhibit some remark 








i fruits d wines, that ad been provided by | 
erality and that of his numerous friends, gave a “ Hor 
tic ural Party” at his « int and hospitable mansio 
Chestnut street, where were assembied the amateu 
the gardeners, and the friends of liberal culture. J. | 
Cushing, Esq., of Boston, kindly forwarded a liber 
supply of his best ipes, pears, &c., and the tables were 





in addition, orn lower now in bloon 


the whole forming a fete such as the writer would b« 


id to see frequently repeated As an evidence of the 

od things of this region, I beg to insert, in the pages 

the Horticulturist, the following list of fruits exhibite 
ilap party On Ulls sligie evening :-— 





Cc n melons—two varieties 
Water melons.— Mountain Sweet, Mountain Sprout 


I vers —Very beautiful pyramids and basket-bou 


rets for the table, from Messrs. Bissett, Kilvington. & 


rer fruit, Mangostan 


worth’s Sparkling Catawba, Long- 
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worth’s Catawba or Hock, Buchanan’s Hock, Resor’s 
Cape 


Geisler’s do., Wirts & Co.’s do.; Hockheimer, two vint- 
ages; Weinnengen; very superior Hock, presented by 
Mr. Lennig, Laubenheim, Chambertin, Port, Sherry, 
Madeira 

Grapes —Black Hambergh, very large; Hansteretta, 
do.; White variety. Nectarines.—New White, Early 
Violet. Pears.—Bartlett, Golden Beurre of Bilboa, Flem- 
ish Beauty. All the above from Mr. Cushing. 

Grapes.—Lashmere’s Seedling, Chasselas de Fontain- 
bleau, Muscat Muscadine, White Frontignan, Grizzly 
Frontignan, Raisin des Carmes, Decan Superb, Cam- 
bridge Botanic Garden, Victoria, Black Hamburgh, 
Biack Prince, Fromental, Frankenthal. The above from 
Mr. Buist. Many other fine varieties were presented by 
Messrs. Cleveland, Baxter, Johns, and Copia 

Pears.—Petre, Chapman, Lodge, Pennsylvania, Moya- 
mensing, Hanover, Seckel, Seckel from original tree, 
Autumn Bergamot, Zantzinger, White Doyenne, Gray 
Doyenne, Chancellor, Orange, Steinmetz’s Catherine, 
D’ Angouleme, Julienne 

Peaches.— Many varieties. 

An interesting item in the evening’s proceedings con- 
sisted in testing the American wines. The labels from 
these and the best foreign brands. were removed, and 
private marks attached. The best judges in the city 
were present, and the result would have been exceed- 
ingly gratifying to Messrs. Longworth, Buchanan, and 
Resor, had they been present; and, I may add, will do 
much in introducing the Cincinnati wines into use in 
this region. Yours, Ss 

PuILaDELpuia, Sept. 14, 1849 

American Art-Unton, New Yorx.—We very much 
regret to see that the managers of this noble institution 
have been compelled to notice the conduct of a foreign 
print-selling house, the proprietors of which, by studied 
effrontery and erroneous statements, have been endea 
voring to force their productions into sucee ssful competl- 
tion with the progress of the arts in this country. The 
members of the firm to which we allude, are the Messrs 
Goupil, Vibert & Co., of Paris, print and picture dealers 
in that city, who have recently establirhed an agency 


for the sale of their merchandise in New York. We find 





t stated in an article republished in the last number of 


the “ Bulletin of the American Art-l 





nat, tor the 
purpose of increasing their business, and disposing in 
this country of a large collection of pictures, which can- 
not be sold to as good advantage in their own, they have 
sought to divert to their own profit the popularity of the 
American inatitution, and to avail themselves of the 


generai taste for Fine Art, which it has created and 






iostered for the last ten years. In order to sustain them- 


*y assume for 





selves in this imposition on the public 


utle of “ International 


tneir private establishment u 
Art-Union ;” whereas it is notorious, that they have no 
’ 1&4) 


charter, that there is no board of trustees, and 


whole thing is simply a device to dispose of pictures for 


private gain.” It is further added, that the engravings 
which they distribute are made in France, that the pic- 
tures which they dispose of by lottery are brought from 
France, that all the workmen employed in every branch 
of the business are in France, and that the whole affair 
is under the supervision and contro! of Frenchmen in 

he above comprise the principal charges alleged 
against the proceedings of Messrs. Goupil, Vibert & Co., 


and ine xXposiuon Of their Misrepresentauions and attemy \- 


ed impositions upon the American public. To all these, 


Foreign Wines.— Washington Morton's Champagne, ; 


it is true, the firm, or their agents, have made reply, but 
without satisfactorily rebutting or disproving a single 
material fact brought to bear upon their conduct. We 
therefore hope that, as far as justice to our own artists and 
the patronage of our own institutions are concerned 
the American public and the American press will be 
found on the side of our own country, first and last 
Meantime, if they think proper to extend their patronage 
to the private print-shops of Europe, let them do so, a: 
they have a perfect right todo; but let it not be done 
under a plea that, in doing so, they are in the remotes 
degree sustaining or elevating the artists or the arts of 
the United States. 

Presuming that we will not be accused, by those wh 
know us best, of entertaining sectional or national preju- 
dices against the artists of any country, or against their 
meritorious productions, we feel it to be unnecessary to 
acquit ourselves of any such suspicion, should any such 
be entertained. We, nevertheless, do not hesitate to 
acknowledge that our object would be, first and fore- 
most, to encourage and reward the artists of our own 
country before going abroad to bestow our generosity 
and patronage upon foreigners. And it is because the 
American Art Union has made this its great principle of 
action, that we do most heartily desire to see it sustained 
independent of all competition, especially competitior 
from abroad. The vast amount of good it has already 
effected in establishing the arts, in widening their influ- 
ences, and creating a love for them in the hearts of our 
people, should not be slightly treated, in order that we 
may prove our charity or herald our generosity, by 
evincing a preference for strangers and their productions 

LIKENFSsES IN CaMEO.—We have seen several speci- 
mens of this beautiful and delicate art, by PEanopy, No 
140 Chestnut Street. They are very excellent likenesses 
of gentlemen of this city, and have been very readi 
recognized as such by persons who were acquainted 
with the originals. Cameo breast-pins, bearing various 


fanciful 





devices, have long been favorite ornaments with 





many ladies; | 





t we shall expect to see them far more 


highly appreciated, now that they can be worn as me 






Pp, parental or fi 


morials of love or friends 
In the specimens we have seen, the artistical finish is o 
the minutest softness and elegance, while the outlines 
and expression of the countenance, even to the peculiar 
cast of the eyes, and the most delicate compression o 
the lips, is retained with an exactness surprisingly true 
to life. We anticipate for Mr. Peabody a patronag 

commensurate with his own deservings, as the first t& 
introduce to our citizens a new and exquisite feature i 
the progress of the fine arts, and such as will be alike 
honorable to all of our citizens as justly appreciate the 
merits of such advances 


Fasujon rs. Heattu.—A friend and cotemporary has 
recently caliedthe attention of her readers to the effects 
produced by fashion on the health of females, in the par- 
ticular article of dress appropriate to the feet. We con- 


that we feel considerable interest in this subject 





deeming it to be one of vital importance to every lady 


who thinks her health or her life of sufficient value to 
herself or her family, to be worth preserving. But seri 
ous as the question is, and interesting as it should be to 
every reflecting mind, we feel it to be almost impossib!e 


lo aj pi ach it wilhoule Ape rieneil an oppressing sense 
of the ludicrous, aliogether at variance with the grave 
*quences involved. By way oft 





and lamentable con 
lilustrating our own feelings, we might ask our fair 
readers, whether they can possibly conceive of a more 


‘ 


rid:culous freak of fashion than 





presented by a 





























healthy woman, young or old, married or single, with 
her head, shoulders, and entire form, down to the ankles 
and feet, covered and protected from the inclemency of 
the pure and bracing winds, by hoods, pelises, shawls, 
and furs, and while, alas! her poor feet and ankles are 
left almost bare, and exposed at every step to be pene- 
trated and chilled with the wet and mire of the streets! 

A@ yet, during the present inclement season of the 
year, how often do such distressed objects present them- 
seives al almost every turn, struggling, as it were, against 
reason and common sense to find a premature passage 
to the tomb, as if it was any glory to repose there as the 
unresisting victim of fashion, or of a most puerile and 
reprehensible vanity. Our friends should reflect that it 
is impossible for the heart, the lungs, and the brain to 
Maintain their energies unimpaired ; that it is impossible, 
in fact, for the blood to circulate freely and healthily, 
while they and it have to contend with such formidable 
obstructions as wet and cold feet. There are, indeed, but 
few women who are not as well assured of this fact as 
of any other connected with their happiness and their 
eXistence; bul, strange to say, they seem to view It W ith 
the same fatal indifference that the suicide looks upon 
the yawning grave, or with the same presumptuous dis- 
obedience of the laws of life that governs the intemperate 
man rushing to his horrible death 

Here, now, dear friends, you have the ludicrous and 
the serious view of the important questions involved in 
“fashion vs. health;” and surely you, being prudent 
wives and careful mothers, will not only set an example 
worthy of your responsible station, in your own conduct, 
but so govern and direct the conduct of your daughters, 
as to make them your worthy successors—the models of 
matronly prudence, and the mothers of a healthy and 
ong-lived offspring 

To tell you of the hundreds that go down to the grave 
prematurely, leaving behind them a wretched and un- 
happy race, doomed to exist for a few years only, the 
miserable inheritors of diseases and maladies which had 
their origin in the excess of vanity and fashion—would 
be to tell you nothing more than what has come too often 
under your own observation ; nothing more than what 
too many of you, in your own personal experience, pro- 
bably feel to be most lamentably and painfully true. To 
arrest the course of those who prefer the flatteries and 
the praises of the world to the comforts of health, and to 
the true pleasures and duties of life, would be a task far 
beyond our influences to accomplish We shall be 
satisfied, however, if by our efforts we have awakened 
in the minds of a few of our reflective readers, mothers, 
and daughters, the propriety of keeping their feet warm, 
dry, and comfortably clad, in despite of the mandates of 
fashion, with her thin shoes, white cotton stockings. or a 
species of ankle covering scarcely a better protector 
from the weather than so much gauze, and with her 
train, also, of coughs, colds, consumptions, funeral-car- 
riages, and doctors’ bilis—if, we say, we have done 
aught, even by way of caution, we shall be amply 
remunerated for our troubie 

WE would invite the attention of the ladies to Madame 
Seron’s establishment, No. 5 Park street. between Eighth 
street and Washington Square, below Walnut. She 
solicits the patronage of all who.desire to have laces, 
blondes, and embroideries cleaned and restored to their 
primitive beauty; and, from her high testimonials of 
approbation from the “ Exposition Industrielle” at Paris, 
we doubt not that her merits will soon be known and 
appreciated. The saving of time, labor, and money 
expended in home experiments in cleaning these fine 
articles, is immense, compared with her charges, which 
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are most moderate, while the loss occasioned by a single 
failure at home would keep the wardrobe in order for 
years. This branch has attracted great attention in 
Paris, and we hail the arrival of its practitioners in this 


eity with delight 


By T.S. Arruvur 
—This magnificent volume of over 400 pages, filled with 


Sxetcues or LIFE AND CHARACTER 


engravings, is just the thing for a gift-book during the 
Bradley, the pub- 
lisher, No. 48 North Fourth Street, holds it as a subscrip- 


coming holiday season. Mr. J. W 


tion book alone, and will employ agents to sell it in all 
parts of the United States; who, we donot in the least 
doubt, will find it one of the most saleable works recently 


issued from the press 


Messrs. Bartey & Co. of Chestnut street, have opened 
their splendid jewelry store to the public, and we are 
told by those who have been abroad that It surpasses in 
magnificence and real worth any store either in Paris 
or London. The Messrs. Bailey invite all persons to call 
and examine, whether they wish to make purchases or 


not. 


Tue name of a contributor in our October number 
should be W. Chauncy Langdon, instead of W. Chan- 
ning Langdon 

** * Shall be pleased to hear from you again 

We have received two MSS., “ Ernestine De Meriden,” 
and “The Prayer of the Shepherd,” no letter accom- 


panying either. The authors should write us 


CHIT-CHAT 

Those of our lady readers who can admire beautiful 
things, and are, at the same time, strong enough to resist 
all temptations to extravagance, could not better amuse 
a leisure hour while in our city, than to visit the store 
of L. J. Levy & Co., Chestnut Street 

But as we never shall have the pleasure of welcoming 
many of them to Philadelphia, however much it would 
please us to do so. we have thought that a description of 
this tasteful depot of the latest modes, would not prove 
unacceptable, as it will embody a notice of many novel- 
ties in dress-stuffs, shawls, laces, etc. 

“ Levy's,” be it known, is the “ Stewarts” of Philadel- 
phia. It is a large bailding, adjoining the oid United States 
Bank, now the Custom House, which, as may be remem- 
bered, is one of the finest models of Grecian architecture 
in this or any other country. On the other side is Bailey’s 
magnificent jewelry establishment; then comes Beebe 
& Costar’s, Misses Wharton & Wilson, millinery and 
mantuamaking, and Warden’s—the last two being old 
acquaintances of our readers. Thus the square is the 
centre of all fashionable shopping, and in it more purses 
are emptied in the course of a week than in any other 
quarter of the town. 

Before this row of glittering plate-glass windows, fine 
equipages, with dazzling harness and white-gloved 
coachmen, are always in waiting; and a crowd of ele- 
gantly-dressed women may be seen upon the sidewalk, 
the tide of fashion being somewhat impeded by the 
curious passers by, who pause near each establishment 
in turn; now admiring, with eager eyes, the brocades 
and laces at Levy’s, the Cupids and Venuses at Bailey’s 
or Warden’s bijouterie and vertte. 

On entering Levy’s, the first thing that “strikes a 
stranger,” is the throng of pretty girls who are stationed 
behind the counters, or passing in groups of two and 
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three across the room. Here and there, is a grave 


middle-aged lady to play propriety. and now and then 
amale attendant may be discerned, by way of heighten- 
ing their grace by a forcible contrast. The whole troupe 
are in admirable training, and are as amiable as if their 
patience was not daily and hourly wearied by inde- 


fatigable shoppers, who half the time do not wish to 
purchase. 

Each material has its department, each department its 
attendants; so there is no confusion, although etghty-four 
persons are employed, in all. On the 
you 


right, as you enter, 


are gioves and ribbons. Should purchase either, 


the walling 
paper, strike a signal bell, and a little boy takes it, with 


lady im 


youR money, to the desk, from whence change is returned 


1% you. This plan, which is generally adopted in all 


large city stores, prevents the possibility of deception, 


and facilitates the book Aeceping ol the estublisna- 


ment 
But our time is limited ; so we pass the long 


aiso 


range of 


silks, cashmeres, mus- 


demoiselles, with their piles of 


lins, cloakings, etc , and 
room, lighted by a sky-light, and fitted up tastefully with 
Here we were attended 


come to the circular shawl- 


mirrors, lounges, and the like 
by one of the firm, Mr 
were indebted for much valuable information with regard 


Grugan, to whose politeness we 


to the invention and manufacture of many delicate 


fabrics, and whose good taste has contributed largely in 


the decoration of the saloon and the selection of the 


beautiful articles there displayed 


Cloaks, mantelets, and sacques of every variety and 


description are to be found here. Among the prettiest of 


the first, we noticed some ot velvet, simply trimmed 


with three rows of satin piping, and lined with white 


silk or satin. Embroidered cashmere and mousselines 


much worn, those of cashmere de baize being 
the 
colors, trimmed with two or three rows of narrow Vic- 


also 


are aiso 


decidedly most tasteful. Plain cashmeres of plain 


braid, or thick satin ribbon or velvet, are 


Adjoining this saloon, is the novelty 


oria 
extremel? pretty 
lighted with gas, for ladies choosing 
a remarkably bright thought, which we 
as all ladies 


Miss 


of a smail room 
evening dresses; 
wonder has never been struck upon before ; 


sad the truth of 


have learned, by experience, 


Barrett’s couplet— 


© Colors seen by candlelight, 
Do not look the same by day ;” 


and vice vers@, o1 course. 

Beyond this saloon is a smaller apartment, devoted to 
house-linen ot all sorts, from crash at 6 cents per yard, 
to the most delicate damask ; and on the other side are 
curtain-staffs, some of which would astonish the resi- 
dents of villages, where wall-paper blinds are still in 
vogue. Here, also,is a broad staircase leading to an 
apartment of the same size above, and a gallery sur- 


rounding the shawl-room. This is the commencement 
of the wholesale department, which will not interest the 
ladies much. Below the whole store runs a ware-room, 
lighted by gas, into which, and out of which, bales and 
boxes are constantly passing 

And now wé return tothe shaw!-room, where we shall 
find some “ trifles,” whose deseription we have kept for 
a bonne bouche. First of all, some brocade silks of differ- 
ent patterns, Known as “ The Oriental ;” a plain surface, 
with raised satin figures of palm-trees, etc.; “ The For- 
est,’ where we have all kinds of foliage mingied, ete 
ete. These are in plain colors, the most beautiful being 
pure white, intended for bridal dresses, a delicate pink 
are of double 


or rose-color, and a jet black. These 


width, and are twice or three times the thickness of the 


will mark the price upon a slip of 


ordinary heavy silks) The dames of the court of Louis 
Fourteenth, may have swept throug’ the halls of Ver- 
sailles in robes like these; and among Victoria’s maid- 
ens, their beauty has been revived. 

Fit companions for these fabrics, come some India 
$300; and a French rival, of a pat- 


shawis, vaiued at 


more beautiful, and much more delicate in 


It was one of these ®vhich 


tern much 
texture, at the same price 
received a prize at the last “ Exposition” in Paris, from 
Surpassing the manu- 


which Mr. Grugan obtained it 


facture of the others to so great a degree, there is still an 
“India shawl,” which 
would lead many ladies to prefer the plainer ones. For 
taste, that would 


enchantment about the ttle of an 


ourself, we confess to the plebeian 


choose the Parisian 
And 
before beheld. 


now for some laces, the like of which we never 
A searf of Brussels, which may be first a 
bridal veil, price $250; a cape of Guipure, at $120; and 
lastly, a berthe of. Venetian Guipure, valued at $200 !— 
but its manufacture is one of the lost arts, and this very 
fold was wrought hundreds of years ago, in some lonely 
convent cell, as an offering to the shrine of the Madonna, 
whence French soldiery tore it with impious hands, and 
American wealth has imported it to adorn the wife or 
daughter of a millionaire. Its appearance can be com- 
pared only to those fine carvings in ivory, executed with 
Chinese skill and patience 

And now, though “the half has not been told,” we 
month shall bring 


FASHION, 


must bid you farewell until another 


another theme. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of a rich, brown silk, made very plain 
but full. Most silk a double 
point in front of the boddice, and a single point nearly as 


dresses this season have 
long behind, and are buttoned up to the throat with smal 
gilt, steel, or siik buttons. The cloak is of purple velvet, 
with Persian sleeves, and trimmed with several rows of 
the new style cord fringe, headed by embossed velvet 
ribbon. Bonnet of uncut velvet a shade lighter than the 
cloak, with short plumes 

Fig. 2.—Dress of maroon-colored cashmere, with large 
mantelet of green ture satin, trimmed with French lace. 
The collar and trimming down the front, make this ex- 
a fine figure. Bonnet of delicate 
silk, with an ostrich feather, and 


bows of the same for trimming. 


treinely becoming to 
rose-colored watered 


WOODEN BLOCK FASHIONS 


Fig. 1.— Dress ot thick white silk, the triple skirt and 
double berthé, being ornamented by embroidery in co- 
lors. A wreath of geranium leaves and blossoms forming 
bouquets on each side. Sevig’*é brooch and bracelet. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of rose-colored cashmere of exquisite 
fineness. The tunic is fasien*d by a silver cord, which 
heads the hem, and may be made to end in tassels. A 
girdle of the same cord confines the waist Sleeves are 
looped to correspond with the skirt A simple head- 
dress, composed of three broad bands of silver lace 
crossing the head; one confining the twist and another 
falling below it. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white Tarleton, with braids of the 
same material, fastened upon the tunic with rosettes of 
green and rose-colored ribbon. Wreath and bouquet of 
blush roses. A simple and graceful costume. 

Fig. 4—Evening dress of blue glacé silk, the skirt or- 
nameuted by numerous puflings of the same. Sleeves 
in similar style. Hair ia Grecian braids and ringlets, 
with bouquets, de coiffeure and de corsage, of half-biown 


while moss roses. 














